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‘*The ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened exterity.”’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


Teaching Reading in the Gradé@g?»i°* o.,,,, 


HE importance of better reading in the pub- 
Ez lic schools has been such a comparatively 

recent discovery that suggestions as to the 
most effective and most sensible methods for secur- 
ing results are still very nuch in demand, espe- 
cially by the conscientious and over-worked 
teacher. In view of this fact I wish to discuss in 
this paper some fundamental principles which ex- 
perience has taught me to believe underlie the 
successful teaching of reading; and having done 
this, I shall suggest a few practical methods 
by which these fundamental principles may be 
effectually worked out. 

The first fundamental principle is that the 
child shall see vividly everything that he is 
reading about. It is not enough thit he see 
these pictures when he is preparing i 1is lesson ; 
he must see them again, recreate them, as he 
reads the pictures aloud in class. 

The second fundamental principle is that 
the child shall. feel as well as see. This, of 
course, grows naturally out of the seeing yet 
does not necessarily follow, just as one may 
gaze so intently and carefully upon a master- 
piece in painting that he can afterwards de- 
scribe accurately every detail in the picture 
and yet fail utterly to grasp the inner mean- 
ing of the picture or to comprehend the beauty 
of the artist’s message. The pupil, then, 
must feel as well as see. 

The third fundamental principle is that he 
shall be possessed with an overwhelming desire 
to communicate his vision and emotion to 
others. This is indeed the real purpose of 
oral reading. If the child wishes to see and 
feel just for his own benefit, silent reading 
will suffice; but if he wishes to share what he 
has seen or felt, he must use his voice and use 
it to good .purpose. 

Now, to return to our first fundamental 
prinziple: the pupil must see what he is read- 
ing about, A teacher dues not realize until 
she acquires the habit of asking pointed ques- 
tions how seldom children visualize at all 
clearly as they read aloud. Like Hamlet, 
they are reading, “‘words, words, words’* and 
that isall, This is particularly true of older 
pupils; the younger ones seem naturally 
more willing to use their imagination. I shall 
never forget the look of pained surprise that over- 
spread most faces when I first began the practice 
of asking my‘pupils, as each one finished reading, 
to describe in his or her own words the pictures 
that had just been read. - Evidently the idea had 
never occured to most of them that there were any 
pictures to see, much less that it was their privi- 
lege to see them and, having done so, to share 
them with the class. Their amazement was also 
awakening to me, who up to that time had taken 
it more or less for granted that of course the pu- 
pils saw what they were reading about. Since 
then this fact-that the pupils do not visualize has 
been brought home to me again and again by 
shaving passages read in such a way that had the 
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ogee really seen the picture his words portrayed 
1e would have found it not only ludicrous bat 
sometimes quite impossible. For instance, I have 
often had the line from Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, ‘The swain responsive as the milk-maid 
sung,’ rendered, **The swine responsive as the 
milk-maid sung.’’ And only a few weeks ago 
when we were reading Browning’s Pied Piper | 
had one girl substitute guack for guake and boldly 
announce to her classmates that **the Mayor and 











he common problem, yours, 
mine every one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair 
in life, 

Provided it could be,—but, first 
finding 

What may be, then find how to 
make it fair 

Up to our means; a very different 
thing! 

y business is not to remake 

myself, 

But make the absolute best of 
what God made. 

Go mould life as we choose it, 
shows our choice; 

Ghat’s our one act, the previous 
work's bis own. 

No, when the fight begins within 
himself, 

TA man’s worth something. 


— Browning. 

















Corporation guacked with mighty consternation.” 
Stiil more distressing was the statement of a pupil 
who in giving us a stanza frum ‘Trowbridge’s 
Midsummer, instead of saying, *‘The woodpecker 
pecks and flits,’’ said **The wood pecker sits and 
splits.’’ To the unexperienced these may seem to 
be merely examples of mispronunciation or of 
lapsus lingui, but to me they are certain proofs 
that the children have not visualized the words as 
they have uttered them or else that they are en- 
tirely unable to draw any distinction between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, In connection with 
this principle of the necessity for correct vizuali- 
zation it may be well to add that the pupils 
should iearn not only to see with their imagina- 
tion but to hear, taste and smell, also. Only so 
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can we obtain reading that is vivid and realistic. 
To hear with one’s imagination is compuratively 
easy, to taste is more difficult, and to smell almost 
impossible for the majority of pupils. Yet the 
child should be taught from the beginning to a‘- 
tempt all three and thus be led to get realities in- 
stead of abstractions out of his reading lesson. I 
have heard children read passages from John 
Burrough’s delightful essay on Apples with such 
a keen appreciation of what they were saying that 

they tdéld me their wouths actually watered for 

a big juicy apple, as I have no doubt my 

readers’ mouths will du if they will just pause 

a moment to taste an apple with their imag- 

ination. 

Now for a discussion of our second funda- 
mental principle: We must teach the child 
to cultivate his emotions as well as his imag- 
ination; he must learn to feel as well as to 
see. It is precisely because children do not 
feel what they are reading aloud that we have 
such renderings of thrilling and dramatic sit- 
uations as remind us of the slow movements of 
a funeral march, and such renderings of ex- 
alted, majestic passages as remind us of the 
whizz of a twentieth century express. The 
comparison is scarcely exaggerated. I have 
had pupils actually draw! out the words which 
the brave Lochinvar shouts back to the as- 
tounded wedding-party as he gallops away 
with his captured bride. Does not such a ren- 
dering at once indicate that the child has 
neither seen nor felt what he is reading? If 
he had seen the galloping horse he would have 
realized that Lochinvar had to speak quickly 
or his message would have been lost on the 
vacant air; and if he had felt the hero’s tri- 
umph and joy, he could not possibly have 
dragged out that hero’s words. He had failed 
to grasp in any measure the spirit of the cli- 
max of the poem. 

Our third principle states that the child 
must be possessed with a desire to communi- 
cate his vision and emotion to others. How 
seldom do we see children in the reading class 
possessed with such a desire, especially chils- 
ren in older grades! More frequently is it 
true that the pupil reads simply because he has 

been called upon. Of course in many cases this 
is merely the result of inadequate preparation— 
the pupil has little or nothing to give. Yet the 
fact remains and cannot be too strongly empna- 
sized, that that cannot be called a_ successful 
reading lesson in which all the pupils have not 
had something to give and been desirous both 
to give and receive. 

Now that we have seen the meaning of each of 
our three ACR pps we ar a let me suggest 
some practical methods for carrying them out. 
In other words, just how shall we teach our pupils 
to see, to feel, and to come to the class randy and 
glad to express both the vision and emc:ion. My 
first suggestion has already been hinted at; hold 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Pottery in the Public Schools 
Ure and modeling are very valuable 


modes of expression, as they develop the 

senses, and through the senses, cultivate an 
appreciation of form which reveals thought. We 
may therefore call modeling one of the highest 
forms of art expression, ‘The principal aims of 
the manual arts in the elementary school are self.- 
expression and the cultivation of appreciation of 
the beautiful in natural objects. Much of the 
incentive to art expression comes from the work 
children are doing in history, geography, science, 
literature and hand work, But in connection 
with this, children should see and have before 
them the triumphs and works of great artists and 
be trained to appreciate them. Great skill in 
making finished product should not be urged, but 
children may gradually be assisted as they go on 
through the grades to overcome difficulties they 
encounter, so that their power of execution will 
keep up with their ability to criticize. The pri- 
mary grades may model in clay as a means of ex- 
pression in connection with their reading, lan- 
guage and geography, history and story telling, 
as given in the November number of this maga- 
zine. ‘The children of the intermediate and gram- 
mar grades will wish to make more definite and 
accurate pottery forms, showing good form, pro- 
portion and application of design, the effects of 
glazing, ete. They will also need to know and 
to see the purpose of the piece of pottery to be 
made, Pottery making and basket weaving are 
as old as the human race. Historians tell us that 
as far back as there are any relics of humanity 
we find traces of these industries, in all probability 
supplying the human need, So in Indian pottery 
and in Indian basketry we may find instruction 
as to the development of our primitive people. 
Many historians believe that basket weaving §pre- 
ceded pottery making, and that pottery was pro 
hably suggested by the clay-lined basketry of the 
Indians of Arizona and of the Far West. These 
historians also say that many pieces of pottery 
have been found in America that show that the 
soft clay was modeled around some basket form 
to shape it. So we may infer that basket making 
was in an advanced stage while pottery making 
was in its infancy. ‘The old coil method proba- 
bly originated in this way. It seems to me that 
pottery made in connection with the history and 
geography of these grades is very valuable. In 
the fourth grade, where the children study Greek 
life, they may make pottery after reading the 
stories of Leonidas and Socrates; visit the art gal 
leries, if possible, to see and study pictures and 
casts of Greek sculpture and architecture. ‘They 
may compare the cities of Greece and Athens witl 
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their own city as to location, lighting, water sup- 
ply, commercial buildings, etc. They may then 
model Greek vases, drawing Greek designs in 
color on them, make tiles illustrating Greek 
games, and, for community work, making models 
of Greek homes, Stories of potters and_ potter 

and of Greek sculpture will be interesting vend. 
ing. The fifth grade children, whose history may 
center around Colonial history, and whose geog- 
raphy consists of the study of the United States, 
may study Norse pottery and reproduce this. 
They may first read Viking tales and Norse stories. 
Here some modeling in relief, representing sub- 
jects suggested by history may be made. They 
inay also model bowls, jars, etc,, of original de- 
sign, using these relief designs. Sixth grade 
children, whose history and geography usually 
center on the industrial development of the United 
States, beginning with the home industries of the 
Colonial period to the present time, may do a 
great deal of sand modeling in connection with 
the physical and industrial geography of the 
United States. ‘This would bring in the industries 
studied in detail and much very valuable map 
drawing. Here is a fine opportunity for the 
study of Indian pottery, both of the Mound 
Builders and the Puebloes, and some experiments 
may be made using only the instruments that the 
Indians used. The children will be much inter- 
ested to know that all the plain and fancy designs 
and methods of coiling known to modern art were 
used by these ignorant and savage people of the 
dark ages. Have the + 6m visit the public li- 
brary and expect each pupil to bring in something 
to add to the general talk and discussion on Indian 
pottery. ‘his might well take place in the lan- 
guage period, as pupils are sure to talk well about 
that in which they are intensely interested. ‘The 
museums and libraries in many cities contain col- 
lections of all kinds of pottery. Have pupils see 
and report upon these collections. If possible 
have a specimen of each kind of pottery studied, 
brought into the schoolroom for tie class to study 
and to learn to recognize. Much valuable art in 
historical as well as geographical knowledge will 
be gotten in this way. Children are born inves- 
tigators and it is very desirable that. they should 
be, as they are much more interested in first-hand 
knowledge than that which someone tells them, 
Occasionally have pupils appoint members of the 
class to report upon certain phases of the pottery 
study. esi times they know who has access to 
books even better than the teacher, and better still 
a keen sense of responsibility is acquired, besides 
developing a spirit of co-operation between pupils 
and teachers—a fine spirit to cultivate. Follow- 
ing this line of industrial development of the 


United States as shown and studied by the sixth 
me children, the seventh grade may study the 
ginnings of these industries in mediaeval 
Europe. This study of current history here will 
enable pupils to keep closely in touch with the 
history of today. The seventh and eighth grade 
pupils will now be much interested in decorated 
pottery, the history of porcelain and Chinese 
ware, the stories of Wedgewood and Delft ware 
and others. ‘The founding and location of these 
in European countries, comparisons of earthen- 
ware aid porcelain, form interesting subjects. 
They will also be interested in studying the 
relation of pottery manufacture to the clay 
found in various places and the kind of ware thus 
epee. in the final study of American wares, 
ookwood, Grueby, Teco, ete. 

Thus the history and geography will be inter- 
esting by making tiles showing Delft effects and 
in making pieces of pottery showing decorations. 
‘T'hese may be used for school purposes. — Pottery 
should not be attempted before the fourth grade. 
In the November number of this magazine, I gave 
directions for methods of modeling. The amount 
of clay of course depends upon the articles made, 
The clay should be of the consistency of bread 
dough. It would be well to teach pupils of the 
intermediate and grammar grades how to ee 
their own clay. Prepared clay can now be pur- 
chased from any reliable firm handling art ma- 
terial, and is valuable for teachers’ classes and 
for pupils who wish to work at home. ‘This — 
in five-pound cans, It is too expensive for gei¥- 
eral use in public schools. In private schools and 
in schools where pupils are able to furnish it for 
themselves, | would strongly recommend its use, 
as it is always ready and by wrapping it in wet 
woolen cloths one can use it for an indefinite pe- 
riod. The best tools for modeling are the fingers, 
but the pupils may make simple wooden tools flat 
at one end and pointed at the other. ‘These may 
be made by the boys in the manual training 
rooms. We made a tool with a wire loop by 
placing a bent hair pin’in a wooden handle. 
We use this tool for placing designs on the pot- 
tery and for scraping the inside of the pieces. 
Working drawings may precede the modeling of 
various pottery forms. here related work in 
connection with industrial history is impossible, 
pupils may make articles for use in the school 
and home. Jugs, pitchers, vases of all kinds, 
bean pots, bowls, fst pots, jardineres, fruit 
dishes, trays for dressers, stamp boxes, hanging 
baskets, umbrella racks, etc. ‘The first firing in 


the bisque may be cone in any city at the jar pot- 
teries and would do for the common practical 
pieces, but the firing of the decorated and glazed 
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WORK OF PUPILS IN SIXTH GRADE 








CLASS WORKING IN POTTERY, MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




















MILKING UNDER FAIRLY SANITARY CONDITIONS 


The Care of Milk and the Making of 
Butter 
GGS may be kept for many days, meat can 
E be preserved for months, vegetables and 
fruits can be placed in a storage cellar or 
in cans for a long time, but of all the farm  pro- 
ducts that need care to prevent deterioration milk 
requires the most. Eggs should be kept where 
the least amount of air can penetrate them; meats 
must be covered with brine or smoke to prevent 
the entrance of bacteria that cause decay or they 
must be kept under such a cold temperature that 
the same kind of bacteria cannot live; vegetables 
must be kept in cold places for like reasons; fruit 
should be carefully handled so that the skins may 
not be broken and bacteria enter the pulp; a cool 
place in an earth mound, cellar, or cold storage 
room should be provided to prevent the multiply- 
ing of harmful bacteria. Since milk is a liquid 
into which dirt may fall and carry not only filth 
but bacteria that will cause it to sour quickly, 
great need is required to prevent the entrance of 
anything that will cause it soon to lose its good 
qualities. Dirt will dissolve in milk just as salt 
or sugar will dissolve in water. 

In the first place, there needs to be extreme care 
taken that there be as little dirt as possible on the 
body of the cow and the udder. In some of the 
large dairies each cow is given a bath before 
milking; this may not be practical in all cases 
but since the dust particles from the cow carry 
both filth and bacteria, it does emphasize the 
necessity for bedding dairy cows well or rub- 
bing off the dust prior to milking. No pains 
should be spared to clean the teats and udder 
with a damp cloth. The practice of a few 
milkers sticking their fingers into the miJk to 
dampen the teats is to be condemned. The 
milker’s hands should be washed clean before 
he begins to milk and loose dirt, hairs, etc., 
should be brushed from the clothing. _When- 
ever milking is done near the roadside from 
which a cloud of dust may be sent by one gust , 
of wind into the milk and onto the milker, 
both bucteria and dirt are added to the milk. 
Dust that flies into the air during the time of 
throwing down hay, straw, etc., will con- 
tribute its share in assisting the milk to lose 
its good qualities very rapidly. Festoons of 
cobwebs and dust-covered joists add to the 
dirt sources already named. 

Persons using an open milk pail expect to 
remove all dirt by straining through a fine 
wire screen or through a few thicknesses of 
thin goods. Since the most harmful dirt that 
enters milk is dissolved, it is quite as impos- 
sible to remove it by straining as it would be 
to strain the salt out of water in which it has 
been dissolved. After reasonable care has 
been taken to have the cow clean, and the 
milker and place of doing the milking have 
been given due care, the partially covered 
milk pail should be used. Some dairy-men 


use a milk pail having a fine wire screen which 
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fits into the top; on this screen is placed a 
layer of surgeon’s cotton. This layer of cot- 
ton prevents air circulation and the entrance 
of the smallest particles of dust and dirt. 

The introduction of bacteria into the soil 
may do harm or much good, spending upon 
what kinds are introduced. The introduction 
of bacteria into milk or cream may assist or 
prevent the bringing about of some desirable 
or undesirable result, depending upon the kind 
of bacteria allowed or encouraged to grow. 
Apples rot because bacteria of one kind enter 
through the broken skin; meat spoils from 
being attacked from bacteria; and milk sours 
from the increase of bacteria that are so 
easily introduced into it from dirt that falls 
into it or from the warm air that circulates 

over it. Neither harmful nor helpful bacteria 
can multiply rapidly, if at all, unless tempera- 
ture conditions are proper. Much heat will de- 
stroy them or cold will check the multiplication. 
Milk that is kept where the temperature is low, 
say forty degrees Fahrenheit, will not sour 
quichly, because bacteria growth is prevented. 
Ordinary well or spring water at fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit; milk set ina tightly closed trough 
through which there is running water or a frequent 
change of well water, can be kept sweet for a 
good many hours, provided that proper care has 
been given to the milking. Buckets, strainers, 
pans, or any other utensils with which milk comes 
in contact should be kept very clean. In cleaning 
the utensils, cold water should be used first to 
rinse out all milk, then hot water may be sately 
used. If hot water is used first, it coagulates 
the litthe albumen in the milk and it cannot 
be easily removed from the corners. All metal 
utensils used for milk should be so well soldered 
that nothing will remain in the seams at the 
bottom or up the sides; the joints should be well 
filled with solder, One plan for keeping milk 
sweet is to pasteurize it. This means to heat it 
slowly to about one hundred and _ sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit and hold it at that heat for a few 
minutes until the bacteria are killed; then the 
temperature of the milk is reduced to between 
fifty and sixty degrees to prevent the growth of 
any bacteria that may enter it from the air. 
Heating milk beyond one hundred and sixty de- 
grees gives it a burnt taste and an odor due to the 
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A FILTHY COW, A DIRTY OPEN TOPPED BUCKET, AND A 


DIRTY: MILKER. 
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solidifying or 
cooking of the al- 
bumen and th 

burning or car- 
amelizing of the 
milk sugar. This 
albumen may be 
seen in the light 
scum that forms 
on milk that has 
been subjected to 
heat. If the scum 
be brownish, it is 
duetothecaramel- PROPERLY PROTECTED MILK PAILS 
ized milk sugar. 

Milk should never be placed in a musty smell- 
ing cupboard or near cooked turnips, onions, or 
other foods giving off odors. Its being a liquid 
causes it to absorb odors very rapidly. ‘Nor 
should it be placed in a cellar or other place 
where there are decaying vegetables, for the same 
reason. A cow that eats rag-weeds and other 
plants having peculiar odors will give to the milk 
a taste that often renders it unpalatable. Butter 
also will carry the taste of the plant eaten by the 
cow. Some claim that these odors may be im- 
parted to the milk from the pollen that falls into 
the milk from the cow that has been feeding in 
fields having plants with some peculiar odor. 
Most odors can be driven trom the milk by heat- 
ing it slowly but not to a degree that a scum of 
albumen is formed. Milk may become ropy, due 
largely to dirty vessels, or take on a color, usually 
pink, from harmful bacteria which enter it. The 
natural color of the milk may be very light or of 
a light yellow; neither color indicates the rich- 
ness of the milk as is indicated by the butter fat 
content. The color may satisfy the eye but noth- 
ing short of the Babcock Milk Tester will deter- 
mine the per cent of butter fat. 

The cream may be separated from the warm 
milk by the use of the cream separator. The 
great advantages in the use of such a machine 
come from one being able to feed the warm skim- 
med milk immediately and securing practically all 
of the cream for the making of butter, etc. The 
most common method of securing the cream is to 
allow the globules of fat to rise to the surface of 
the milk and then skim them off. Much of the 
cream is stirred up and again mixed with the 

milk. If the miik is fed there is not such a 
great loss; such as there is, need not be, if a 
better method of cream gathering were prac- 
tised. Creaming by setting deep and narrow 
cans in cold water is one of the best methods. 
The milk is usually withdrawn from a small 
faucet in the bottom of the can; by removing 
the milk in this way, the cream is not mixed 
with it again. After removing all the milk, 
the cream may be drawn off. This process is 
known as deep setting. Another method, but 
one not to be recommended, is by water dilu- 
tion; the adding of water to cause the cream 
to rise lessens the feeding value of the skim- 
med milk: it also adds to the distance 
through which the small fat globules must 
pass in rising to the surface. 

In the making of butter, it is necessary to 
allow the cream to ripen. Here again, bac- 
teria do their work. Cream may be attacked 
by still other kinds of bacteria and conditions 
and flavors brought about that are undesir- 
able. The kind of bacteria that multiply 
under certain temperature conditions deter- 
mine the characteristics of the cream or but- 
ter. To ripen the cream to give the butter 
the most acceptable flavor, it is necessary to 
introduce the desirable bacteria before the un- 
desirable get a hold. In commercial butter 
a **starter’’ containing the desirable bacteria, 
is put into the cream. In farm butter-making 
a little buttermilk, kept for the purpose, can 
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A BARREL CHURN. THE BEST TYPE FOR 
FARM BUTTER MAKING 


be. used as a “‘starter,”? but it is best to have 
clean cream from clean milk kept at the proper 
temperature for a ide Cream should not be 
kept long before churning, that a large quan- 
tity may be accumulated. Much better butter 
can be made if the cream is not allowed to age 
tos long and acquire undesirable qualities. 
Butter made from old cream has a musty or 
moldy odor. 

Cream should he kept cool up to the time of 
the introduction of the ‘‘starter,’? or when the 
ripening process should begin. As the ripening 
begins the temperature should be between sixty- 
five and seventy degrees tu give the best condi- 
tions fora rapid growth of desirable bacteria. 
As soon as a mild sour taste and a granular con- 
dition are noticed, the temperature should be 
lowered to prevent the fermentation being carried 
further. he cream is then ready for churning. 

Churning is simply a process of beating to- 


School had been dismissed in the Tenth Street 
building, and Miss Ward, the fourth grade teach- 
er, went across the hall to Miss Barton’s room. 
As she entered, a little girl disappeared into the 
cloak-room. 

**What kind deed are you now doing?’ asked 
Miss Ward. ‘*From the grateful look that child 
gave you as she went out, I should imayine you 
had at least given her a valuable present.”’ 

**No,”’ said Miss Barton; “*I’m only trying to 
administer justice. That is the new pupil, Katie 
Ellis, .who came to me week before last. She had 
a transfer from the third grade in the Seventh 
Street School. so Mr. Biggs placed her in my 
room. At first she was so timid that I could 
scarcely get a word from her. As IT gained her 
confidence andthe timiditv wore off, I noticed 
that she did splendid work in all lines. I soon 
began to suspect that she could do more advanced 
work than my class, so I tested her a little. Then 
I had a talk with the child, and discovered that 
she was the victim of carelessness. She came here 
three months ago from D—-, where she had been 
in fourth att. all year. Her report card from 
there showed that she stood well in her class, but 
for some reason the principal of the Seventh Street 
School placed her in third grade. She said that 
he did not ask her many questions, as he was very 
busy, and that the teacher showed no interest in 
what she could do beyond the accomplishment of 
the daily lessons. Katie kept thinking that the 
teacher would find out how easy the work was, for 
her. Then she grew discouraged and gave upall 
hope. When she came to our school, she was 


afraid to say anything, and merely handed in 
her transfer. 


I told ber I'd speak to Mr. Biggs 
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gether the fat globules into grainy masses. One 
of the best churns is the common wooden or 
earthen barrel churn. Dashers or any other sort 
of agitating or beating arrangement need not be 
used to get the best results. The cream should 
not occupy over one-third of the churn capacity. 
There needs to be ample room for the cream to be 
thrown from one end of the churn to the other as 
it is turned over and over. The churning should 
be done at as low temperature as is reasonable. 
If it is done at a high temperature, the fat glob- 
ules run together more like oil and the butter has 
an oily or salvy appearance. The low tempera- 
ture, say fifty degrees to fifty-four degrees for 
summer and three or four degrees higher for win- 
ter for factories, and fifty-five degrees to sixty de- 
grees for the farm, will give the most desirable 
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A BABCOCK MILK TESTER OF PROPER SIZE 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE 


body. It usually takes much longer to churn at 
a low temperature than at a bigh one. 9 Any 
ehurn which is claimed will make butter in one 
or two minutes is not worth consideration; nor 
is one which is said to churn a pound of butter 
from a quart of ordinary cream. The use of hot 
water may hasten the coming of the butter but it 
cases the butter to lose its quality. Hot water 
and other things that may be added to hasten the 


A Case of Justice 
By Eva Mayne 


and if he and you were willing, she might have 
a trial in fourth grade. I was sure you'd both 
approve, or | shouldn’t have told her first. ‘The 
poor child went home as happy as could be.” 

“Of course [ll try her,’’ said Miss Ward. 
“That’s just like you, Miss Barton. You are 
always looking for some good to do. Most 
teachers would have accepted hex classification, as 
that other teacher did, and let it go at that.” 
**O, no,’ said Miss Barton. “fm no better 
than others, but [ had an experience similar to 
this when a child. I bad been in sixth grade, 
and when we moved I was placed in fourth with- 
out a test, and not even any questions asked. I 
was small for my age, and the principal classified 
me according to my size, IT think, as they often 
do in Sunday Schools. He was very hurried that 
dav, being busy making reports, and had no time 
to waste in drawing out a timid child to discover 
her capabilities. 

** For two years the work was mere play for me, 
but no one knew why. The loss of those two 
years was a serious thing, At the end of my 
second year in High School, it became absolutely 
necessary for me to leave school. Had I not 
wasted two years I should have graduated at that 
time. The fact that I didn’t finish has been a 
handicap all through my teaching. IT have more 
than made up the work, and have since had some 
Normal training, but vou know that school 
boards like to see a diploma, and there is nothing 
to take its place in their eyes. Even years of suc: 
cessful teaching will scarcely make up for its 
absence. So you see I have a tender spot in my 
heart for the poor child who is the innocent victim 
of our graded system. I always watch new pupils 
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butter-making process cannot take the place of 
the proper ripening of the cream that is so nec- 
essary to the making of good butter. In the use 
of the old up-and-down churn and other dasher 
styles of churn, it was thought necessary to gather 
the butter by slowly working the dasher until the 
butter granules had been beaten into large masses. 
Iv the up and-down style of churn the butter must 
be **gathered”’ to that degree that the dasher is 
entirely supported by the butter. In this so called 
process of gathering, there has been entirely too 
much beating after the formation of the smal! 
butter granules to make butter of the proper con- 
sistency. Instead of “‘gathering”’ it, the process 
should stop as soon as the butter granules are 
formed. The buttermilk should be drawn off 
and enough pure water of buttermilk temperature 
poured upon the butter to wash the buttermilk 
out thoroughly. It should then be salted and well 
worked toremove the remaining buttermilk. The 
working should not be carried so far that the 
butter loses its texture. 

Other things being equal, the person who makes 
butter into pound packages will receive more for 
it, for the merchant can handle it at nu loss from 
chipping as needs to be done in cutting a pound 
or two pounds from a large roll. 

Cleanliness and proper temperature are essential 
conditions for having good milk and for the mak- 
ing of good butter, 

















HOW MUCH MORE, INVITING TO THE PURCHASER IS THE 
POUND PACKAGE THAN THE ONE-POUND ROLL 
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carefully to be sure that they hatebeen placed 
right. Weare ready enough to see any lack, and 
to complain when they are not up to grade, so 
why not be as watchful on the other hand ? 

it isnot nearly so much the fault of principals, 
who can form only a superficial estimate at best 
ina single conversation or test. The teacher is 
the one who should discover if a new pupil is be- 
yond his grade. 

We do too much wholesale teaching. A teacher 
should try to remember that each child has a per- 
sonality of his own, a life to live, and a right to 
have his individuality recognized and respected. 
When she does that, she is less likely to be ignor- 
ant of the capabilities of the children she teaches, ”’ 

*T shall be more careful after this in my obser 
vation of new pupils,”’ said Miss Ward. “It 
had never struck me what an injustice it might be 
to grade a child too low, You always give me 
something worth while to think about in our little 
talks. Send Katie to me and TVll do all I can 
for her.’’ 


Every child should have mud pies, grasshop- 
pers and tadpoles, wild strawberries, acorns, and 
pine cones, trees to climb and brooks to wade in, 
sand, snakes, buckleberries and hornets; aud any 
child who has been deprived of these has been 
deprived of the best part of his education. — 
Luther Burbank. 


Re sure that you understand what you try to 
leach. If you do not poor results are sure to 
follow. Live up to your better self. Keep in- 


spired by keeping in touch with the best edu- 
cational thoug 


it. 
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Utilizing the Reading Lesson 
Y THIS title I mean, of course, utilizing the 
daily reading lesson in such a way as will 
bear directly upon progress in sperking and 
writing English. There is nothing novel in this 
suggestion. But let us try to get a fuller view of 
the subject, and see if we cannot do more vital 
work in language and titerature because of our 
extended horizon. 

Alertness on the part of the teacher is at a pre- 
mium here. You and I must be awake to the 
possibilities of each type of lesson to reinforce 
other types, or we shall let our best opportunities 
pass. ‘The other day I saw a class of sixth grade 
pupils reading Washington Irving’s **Ichabood 
Crane.”? A young woman from the ‘Training 
School was in charge of the lesson, and the de- 
lighted interest she had aroused would have done 
credit to the most gifted of experienced teachers. 
Quiet little ripples of fun ran through the whole 
period; pupils imaged with unusuel vividness: 
the atmosphere was one of absorbed delight. 
What more opportune than a composition exercise 
on the text that same day? No matter what you 
have down in your plan book for your language 
lesson, deviate far enough to do the thing that 
will count most. Take a lesson in description 
from Irving. You are always studying descrip- 
tion, are you not? Your lesson from Irving to- 
day will mean more than any other subject would, 
because the radiance from the reading period will 
illumine your composition work. Take two or 
three matchless descriptions; perhaps it would be 
well to begin with this unrivalled picture of 


ICHABOD CRANE 
‘*He was tall but very lank, with narrow shoulders, 
long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of 
his sleeves, and feet that might have served as shovels. 
His lead was small, with luge ears, large glassy eyes. 
To see him striding along thie 
ill-fitting 


and a long snipe nose. 
hill on 
clothes fluttering about lim, one, might have mistaken 


crest of a a windy day, with his 


him for some scarecrow escaped from a cornfield,’”’ 


(Juestion somewhat as follows:—**How does 
Ichabod look to you? How does Irving express 
that? Read his exact words. Notice that Irving 
first gives you a general view of Ichabod, and 
later paints the details. Read the words convey- 
ing the general impression; those showing ‘a 
nearer, more detailed study. Find particularly 
fortunate expressions. Would you suggest any 
changes in this passage? ‘Lest its excellence by 
asking yourself if Irving has painted a vivid pic- 
ture. From a recent magazine, I clipped this 
picture of a man. You may now write a short 
paragraph describing this man, Of course, you 
cannot use any of Irving’s words in your wrting, 
for they do not fit this subject; but Irving has 
shown you what a good description is. Begin.” 

After these have been produced, examined, and 
read aloud by the writers, it is advisable to have 
one or two pupils state clearly just what they 
learned from thisexercise. Such practice crystal- 
lizes all that is best in the lesson, Then pass to 
the next model picture, and let pupils study Irv- 
ing’s method of painting. 


ICHABOD CRANE’'S HORSE 


**The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plow 
horse, that had outlived almost everything but his 
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viciousness. He was gaunt and shagged, with aslender 
neck and a head like a hammer. His mane and _ tail 
were tangled and knotted with burs. One eye had lost 
its pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other 
still gleamed with genuine wickedness. He must 
have had plenty of fire and mettle in his day, it we 
may judge from his name, which was Gunpowder.’ 
Pupils are familiar with the intervening para- 
graphs, therefore no time need be spent in getting 
the connection. Just here is one of the advan- 
tages of using the reading lesson in exercises of 
this character. Treat the second excerpt some- 
what as you did the first, in order that children 
may gain facility in at least one way of writing. 
When these two passages have been disposed of 
let pupils compare them. Which is superior? 
Notice the sentences, particularly their structure. 
In the first paragraph, observe that the author 
has used three sentences, the first two being simi- 
lar. In the third sentence, see how much is gained 
by varying the form of the parts. ‘Turn to the 
second paragraph; you will at once discover that 
it lacks the charm of the first in this respect. 
Upon the structure of the sentence depends much 
of our enjoyment in reading. 
Still another paragraph is to be added to this 
treatment. ‘Take Ichabod seated on the horse. 
‘‘Tchabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, his knees 
nearly up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp el- 
bows stuck out like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip 
perpendicularly in his hand like a sceptre; and as his 
horse jogged on, tie motion of his arms was not unlike 
the flapping of a pair of wings. A small wool hat 
rested on the top of his nose, for so his scanty strip of 
forehead might be called, and the skirts of his black 
coat fluttered out almost to his horse’s tail.’’ 


which brought 


Vividly fantastic, this picture appeals very 
strongly to pupils. CaJl attention to the fact that 
the picture gains much by the realistic introduc- 
tion of the motions made by this old-time rider. 
Read the excerpt aloud, omitting the parts in 
which eccur the words ** jogged,” *‘flapping.’’ and 
‘“fluttered.’” See how much is lost by painting 
an immobile figure. 

It may be profitable to bring home to pupils 
the secret of Irving’s power to paint a_ life-like 
portrait. First, he saw accurately; second, he 
exactly fitted his words to what he saw. Let 
pupils experiment with these two points, and en- 
courage them in producing animated results, — It 
will be easy to lead your class to a place where 
they will find keen pleasure in creating short par- 
agraphs in imitation of Irving. 

So great is the advantage of using the reading 
lesson as the basis of the language lesson, that we 
can scarcely over-estimate the benefit. One view 
of the matter, however, must not be ignored; we 
must exercise care iu selecting the literature to 
be so treated, or our enthusiasm will carry us away 
to types that must forever be left untouched by 
the literary dissecting knife. Such are Matthew 
Arnold’s *‘*Forsaken Merman;’’ Tennyson’s 
‘Bugle Song;’’ Coleridge’s ** Kubla Khan;”’ and 
all literature of the purely imaginative character 
in which the form is inseperable from the sub- 
stance. 

What we need in the teaching of English is 
insight—wisdom to know what to select and sound 
judgment in its use. Are not both of these 
within our reach? 
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The Tree 


Green stood the tree with its leaves tender-bright 
**Shall I take them ?’’ said Frost, as he breathed through 
the night. 
‘*Oh! pray let them be, 
Till my blossoms vou see!’’ 
Begged the Tree, as she shivered and shook in affright. 


Sweet sang the birds, the fair blossoms among. 
* Shall I take them?’’ said Wind, as he swayed them 
and swung. 
“‘Oh! pray let them be 
Till my berries you see!’’ 
Begged the Tree, as its branches all quivering hung. 


Bright grew the berries beneath the sun’s heat. 
**Shall I take them?’’ said Lassie, so young and so 
sweet. 
‘‘Ah! take them, I crave, 
Take all that I have!’’ 
Begged the Tree, as it bent its full boughs to her feet. 
—Byjornstjerne Bjornson, 

For elementary grades in the springtime this 
translation has few superiors. Viewed as a work 
of art, it gives unusual delight. Before giving 
it to your class, examine its excellence. Notice 
how the translator has surcharged the words with 
feeling; that, of course, is the main point. In 
addition, observe the structure of each stanza and 
see how much is gained by preserving the same 
form in each. 

If you teach this poem somewhat dramatically, 
that 1s, if you humanize the work of the Tree, 
you will find that children readily memorize the 
words; you will also find in their subsequent 
written work the same sentence forms.  ‘*Green 
stood the Tree.”? You will find pupils building 
their sentences thus, with first the adjective, then 
the verb followed by the subject. Not that they 
will do this consciously, or that you will mention 
the structure to them; but rather that the poem 
has so impressed itself upon them that this result 
naturally follows. 

In the spring it is our privilege to fill children’s 
minds with the loveliness of nature. Bring poems 
and pictures to your aid in opening children’s 
eyes co the world around them. First, bring chil- 
dren in close contact with nature, then introduce 
the work of art asa supplement. Trees meant 
more to you after you had studied Corot, did they 
not? Wordsworth and Bryant have increased 
your love of nature. Let us give the children the 
same inspiration we have found in those master- 


touches. 
The Varied Appeal 


Read the following excerpt from ‘*The Second 
Jungle Book’? by Rudyard Kipling. Study it 
in the light of all you have learned about writing 
a description. To begin your work well, remem- 
ber that Kipling makes his pictures vivid by ap- 
pealing to several senses, not by relying upon the 
sense of sight alone. Notice how Kipling secures 
his effects in this instance. He presents some- 
thing to be seen, to be heard, tasted, felt; and 
he does what many authors forget to do, he di- 
rectly appeals to the sense of smell. Read the 
description once more, noticing how greatly the 
picture is reinforced by these means. ~ 

When you have been strongly impressed with 
this fact, look at his diction. Study the words 
used. Notice also how he heightens effects by 
mere repetition. This excerpt repays close ex- 
amination; indeed Kipling’s style nearly always 
furnishes just what one needs in the subject of 
description, for there is nothing of the weak, 
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poorly’ painted picture to be found in this au- 
thor’s representative work. 

Units similar to the following may be used to 
advantage for several lessons. Sometimes it is a 
good plan to compare authors by using bits of 
description in this way. 

This excerpt is from **Red Dog:”’ 


‘‘The split and weather-worn rocks of the gorge of the 
Waingunga had been used since the beginning of the 
Jungle by the Little People of the Rocks-—the busy, 
furious black wild bees of India; and, as Mowgli knew 
well, all trails turned off half a mile before they 
reached the gorge. For centuries the Little People had 
hived and swarmed from cleft to cleft, and swarmed 
again, staining the white marble with stale honey. and 
made their combs tall and deep in the dark of the in- 
ner caves, where neither man nor beast nor fire nor 
water had ever touched them. The length of the gorge 
on both sides was hung as it were with black shimmery 
velvet curtains, and Mowgli sank as he looked, for 
those were the clotted millions of the sieeping bees. 
There were other lumps and festoons and things like 
decayed tree-trunks studded on the face of the rock, 
the old combs of past years, or new cities built in the 
shadow of the windless gorge, and huge masses of 
spongy, rotten trash had rolled down and stuck among 
the trees and creepers that clung to 
the rock-face. As he listened he 
heard more than once the rustle and 
slide of a honey-loaded comb turn- 
ing over or faliing away somewliere 
in the dark galleries; then a boom- 
ing of angry wings and the sullen 
drip, drip, drip, of the wasted 
honey, guttering along till it lipped 
over some ledge in the open air and 
sluggishly trickled down on the 
twigs. There was a tiny little 
beech, not five feet broad, on one 
side of the river, and that was piled 
high with the rubbish of uncounted 
years. There were dead _ bees, 
drones, sweepings, and stale combs, 
and wings of marauding moths that 
had strayed in after honey, all 
tumbled in smooth piles of the 
finest black dust. The mere sharp 
smell of it was enough to frighten 
anything that had. no wings, and 
knew what the Little People 
were,”’ 


Love of Country 
(An Illustrative Lesson) 
This is the way one English 
poet sings ‘My Country, ’tis of 
Thee:” 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there! 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now! 
And after April, when May foilows, 
And the white throat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower— 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 
—Home-thoughts from Abroad, by Robert Brownings. 


How does Browning show his love for England ? 
What do you see in the poet’s seme Describe 
the dainty loveliness of an English spring. Name 
all that adds to the enjoyment of the scene. Read 
the six lines beginning with ‘*Hark;’’ what do 
you see and hear? How do you know that Brown- 
ing is thinking of early morning in England? 
Why are buttercups lovelier to an Englishman 
than the Italian melon-flower? Where was Brown- 
ing when he-wrote this poem? In what way does 
“Oh, to be in England” remind ‘you of ‘'I .love 
thy rocks and rills?”’ 
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Aimless Practice 


Flaency counts for something. Of course, 
fluency can be secured by repetition alone. With 
this though dominant, teachers have over-em- 
phasized the drill idea in written language work, 
and overlook the necessity for specific guidance 
befure each exercise in composition is attempted 
by young writers. Practice has been relied upon 
almost exclusively in the production of a reason- 
ably good style in writing everyday prose. Let 
us examine the situation and discover wherein 
practice alone is inadequate. 

A pupil brings to the schoolroom a stock of 
erroneous expressions—-that assertion seems al- 
most superfluous in addressing teachers. Undi- 
rected practice confirms those errors, ‘The remedy 
is not more drill in these mistakes, but rather the 
eradication of them through open-eyed recogni- 
tion of their nature, a recognition reinforced by 
drill in the correct forms. To illustrate: You 
discover that your pupils are ignorant of the 
limits of the sentence. They write interminable 
things, all strung together loosely with ands in 
abundance. To rectify this difficulty, work for 
several days on this one topic, letting each recita- 
tion strengthen the pupils’ working knowledge of 
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APRIL BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


the structure of the sentence. Have practice in 
writing sentences, but let that practice occur after 
pupils have gained an intelligent grasp of the 
topic. Focus attention upon a single topic, if 
you would make substantial progress in composi- 


tion. Perhaps your pupils open their paragraphs 
monotonously, For several lessons, work on that 


point until further effort is not needed. The 
difficulty may be weak endings of sentences, If 
so, let that be your target. In the majority of 
classes, a scant vocabulary is the bete noir; center 
your efforts upon that area fora feww eeks, show- 
ing pupils how to add daily to their stock of 
words and how to vary their diction. 

The mechanics of writing may be most trouble- 
some with your class. If so, you can speedily 
remedy glaring errors by having pupils place their 
written work upon the board. When you send 
ten or twenty children to the board daily, you 
multiply by that number every correction made, 
and so give the most effective drill possible. ‘The 
point is to rivet attention and endeavor upon a 
single feature of the work until that phase of it 
is satisfactory. To scatter one’s fire over the 
whole field of composition in each recitation 
accomplishes just what is accomplished in any 
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other undertaking when one dissipates his forces. 
Try this plan of concentrating upon a limited 
area, and see how fruitful it becomes. Notice 
how much pleasure pupils take in their work when 
they are convinced that they are daily gaining 
something definite. 


The Pet Lamb 

Outline of lesson, prepared by Ruth C. Kelley 

Aim:—to increase the children’s imaging power ; 
to stimulate thoughtfulness for animals. 

Aim, as stated to children:—*We are going to 
study a pretty poem, called “*The Pet Lamb,” 
written by William Wordsworth.”’ 

Preparation:—The day before this poem is 
studied, the difficult words are to be treated. 

(a) Butterflies are pretty creatures. 

Butterflies are pretty animals. 

**Creatures may be used instead of the word 
animals.”? 

‘Use creature in another sentence.”’ 

(by I espied some apples on the tree. 

‘**How would you say it?” 

I found, or caught sight of, ete. 

**Use espied in a sentence.”’ 

(c) The kine have been taken to pasture. ** Kine 

is an old name for cows. Scotch 

people say kine.” 

(d) The horse was tethered in 
the tield. 

** Tethered means fastened by a 
rope or tied.” 

“Can you 
sentence ?”’ 

**Do you know anything else 
that Wordsworth wrote ?”’ 

**Wordsworth loved nature and 
the animals and plants out of 
doors. One day he saw a beauti- 
ful little girl feeding a pet lamb. 
He thought the two made such a 
pretty picture that he wrote a 
poem about it, and called it**The 
Pet Lamb.”’ 

Method :— 

I. **I shall read you this beau- 
tiful poem.”? The teacher reads 
the whole poem aloud to the 
children. 

II. Study of the poem. 

1. “‘Read the first stanza to 
yourself.”’ 

(a) **What picture do you see ?”’ 

(b) **What do you hear ?”’ 

(c) **What time of the day is 
it” 

2. **Study the next stanza.” 

(a) **What does this stanza add 
to the picture ?”’ 

(b) **‘What is the little maiden 
doing ?”” 

(c) **What do you think she is 

giving the lamb for its supper ?”’ 

(d) ‘‘How does she feed the lamb ?”’ 

3. ‘Read the third stanza silently.”’ 

(a) **Did the lamb enjoy his supper ?”’ 

(b) ‘“*What makes you think that he did?” 

(c) **Have you ever seen an animal shake its 
tail and act happy when being fed ?”’ 

(d) **How did the maiden feel toward the 
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use tethered in a 


lamb 

4. **Read the fourth stanza.”’ 

(a) ““What was the maiden’s name ?”’ 

(b) **What two made up the lovely pair of which 
this stanza speaks ?”’ 

‘c) ** After the lamb had finished eating, what 
occurred ?”’ 

(d) **Can you see the lamb lapping the last drop 
of milk, then lifting its head, while Barbara 
rises from her kneeling position and, swinging 
her empty can, turns to go home ?”’ 

(e) ‘*How far did she go?” 

(f) **Show how she acted when ‘Her footsteps 
did she stay.’ ”” 

(g) “How would you say it 

(h) “*Why did Barbara come back ?”* 

A similar treatment for the remainder of the 


poem. 


2? 
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Authors Whom We Should Know---Washington Irving 


Irving was a talisman in every home. People 

delighted to read him. In speaking of him, 
Charles Dickens exclaimed: ‘*Washington Irving! 
why gentlemen, I don’t go upstairs to bed two 
nights out of the seven without taking Washing- 
ton Irving under my arm.” His writings will 
never die, and they are as interesting and us enter- 
taining now as in times gone by, but, unfortu- 
nately in many of our cultured homes and in our 
school libraries and reading rooms, he is seldom 
found upon the table. We find him sandwiched 
in a corner of the book shelves, and, but for the 
care of the housekeeper, would find him covered 
with dust. Let us take a peep at him! Let us 
see with “what delightful description, what genial 
humor, what tender pathos, he touches upon all 
the sacred relations of life.’’ “Love, marriage, 
wife, mother, home, childhood, all that makes 
life sweet and beautiful, is made sweeter and 
more beautiful by the magic pen, manly senti- 
ments, and pure life of Washington Irving.” 

See, here 1s the Shetch Book! You have heard 
of it? Yes, But have you read it? Of course 
you know the famous tale of Rip Van Winkle, 
who sle ‘pt on the mountain side for twenty years, 
But have you read The Voyage, 
Sleepy Hollow, Rural Life in England, The Spec- 
tre Bridegroom, Christmas, The Wife, The Broken 
Heart ond The Pride of the Village? You would 
enjoy them every one. Prof. lrish says: ** Zhe 
Sketch Book, like its genial author, is a perennial 
fountain of innocent and ennobling enjoyment, 
mellowing, enriching and beautif ving human life, 
teaching how to keep the simplicity, sympathy 
and keen delights of childhood, and how to grow 
old gre acefully, even beautifully.” 

Then here is his Knickerbocker’s: Histor ‘y of New 
York! Lf you do not read it the first opportunity 
you have, you will mi.s a delightful masterpiece 
of humor. Walter Scott read it’ aloud to his 
family, and wrote to a friend, ‘‘our sides have 
heen absolutely sore with laughter.”? It is a 
mock-serious account of the fat, waddling early 
Dutch burghers. And the time is “"in the good 
old honest days of the ‘renowned Wouter Van 
‘Twiller’ and ‘Peter the Headstrong,’ with his 
silver leg and “brimstone colored breeches,” when 
the ‘burgomasters, like our aldermen, were gener- 
ally chose ‘n by weight,” when “every woman staid 
at home, read the Bible and wore pockets,’ and 
every ‘goed vrouw’ made “her husband’s linsey- 
woolsey galligaskins,’ and when ‘the truly fashion- 
able gentleman’ would ‘manfully sally forth, 
with pipe in mouth, to besiege some fair damsel’s 
obdurate heart? and ‘rarely failed, in the process 
of time, to smoke the fair enemy into surrender, 
upon honorable terms.’ ”’ 

Mr, Irving introduced the book to the public 
in a fashion which many of the scheming pub- 
lishing houses of today might well envy. Several 
months before it was to appear, he advertised in 
the papers for an old gentleman by the name of 
Knickerbocker who had suddenly disappeared, 
leaving behind him the Mss. of a book and_ his 
board bill unpaid, Later, it was announced that 
the landlord had decided to publish the book, 
hoping thereby to realize enough profit to satisfy 
his claims against the author. Of course the 
public was anxious to see what sort of a book the 
old gentlemen had produced, and they bought it 
eage rly. They were both surprised and delighted, 
though some of the Dutch descendants were in- 
clined to be a little angry over the fun made of 
their worthy ancestors. However, they soon for- 
got it in the general laughter. ‘The book was the 
most readable one yet written in America. It 
was not long until people began to seek for more 
information regarding the author, and then it 
leaked out that it had been written by Washing- 
ton Irving. ‘This was his first book, though his 
writings had been known to the public fur some 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 


time. tis sayings in his brother’s daily paper, 
under the pen name of Jonathan Oldstyle, had 
hecome as famous as those of ** Poor Richard,” 
fifty years before. He had also written consider- 
able under the pen name of Lancelot Langstaff, 
Esquire, 

Irving was the first American to openly adopt 
literature as a calling and to rely upon his pen 
for support, “‘Since 1802, when he began to 
write, empires have arisen and passed away; new 
arts have been invented and adopted and have 
pushed the old out of use; the household economy 
of mankind has undergone a revolution; science 
has learned a new dialect and forgotten the old; 
but the words of this charming writer are still as 
bright and even more read by men and women 
today than when they came fresh from his pen 
and their brilliant author was not only the liter- 
ary lion of Ameria, but was a shining light in the 
circles of the old world.”” 

He was born in New York city, April 3, 1783, 
and, like Benjamin Franklin, was the youngest of 
many sons. iis parents were staunch patriots, 
and at the time of his coming were deeply inter- 
ested in General Washington who was seeking 
with all his strength to drive the British from 
their city. Joy filled thier hearts when he suc- 
ceeded, and the mother exclaimed happily: 
**George Washington’s work is ended, and _ this 
child shall be named after him.’? When Wash- 
ington came again to the city, this time to become 
President of the Nation, the child’s Scotch nurse 
stole away with the boy, and presented him to 
**His Excellency,” saying: ** Please, your honor, 
here’s a bairn that was named after you.’ Wash- 
ington bade her bring the child to him, and, 
placing his hands on the little fellow’s head, gave 
him his blessing. ‘The child Washington never 
forgot his namesake, and one of his last writings 
was the Life of Washington. 

Washington Irving was mainly a self-educated 
man. He attended the common school, but left 
at the age of sixteen on account of poor health. 
He was fond of reading and music and all sorts 
of sports, Even in boyhood he seemed to have a 
natural talent for writing essays and stories. He 
disliked mathematics, and his schoolmates often 
worked out his problems for him, while he, to 
repay their kindness, wrote their compositions for 
them. His brothers were men of intelligence and 
refined literary tastes. ‘They had a well-selected 
library and took pleasure in guiding their young 
brother's thirst for reading. So young Irvin 
browsed about among tales of voyage and vate. | 
and the best writings of his time.. When he grew 
tired of reading, he rambled cacyena In the Sketch 
Book, he says: 





soon as 





**T was always fond of visiting new scenes and 
observing strange characters and manners. Even 

when a child I began my travels, and made many 
tours of discovery into foreign parts and unknown 
regions of my native city, to the frequent alarm 
of my parents, and the emolument of the town 
crier. As 1 grow into boyhood, I extended the 
range of my observations. My holiay afternoons 
were spent in rambles about the surrounding 
country. I made myself familiar with all the 
laces famous in histury or fable.’? ‘These cur- 
ious legends and traditions afterwards served him 
in good stead in the Sketch Book and the History 
of New York. He loved to wander about on the 
wharves. He says: ‘“‘How wistfully would | 
wander about the pier heads in fine weather, and 
watch the parting ships bound to distant climes 
—with what longing eyes would I gaze after their 
lessening sails, and waft myself in imagination 
to the ends of the earth!’ 

Like Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, and many 
others of literary tastes, Irving studied law, but 
soon discovered that literature, not law, hail: won 
his heart, and that Chaucer and Bunyan had more 
attractions for him than Blackstone and Green- 
leaf. At the age of nineteen he began to send 
articles to his brother’s paper. These were in the 
line of humorous essays, written under the pen 
name of Jonathan Oldstyle, which we have before 
mentioned. ‘Then Irving’s health failed suddenly 
and his brothers sent him abroad, hoping that the 
change would effect a cure. He ledietad clout 4 in 
England, Holland, Belgium, and Italy for two 
years. In Rome, he met the brilliant young art 
student Washington Allstone, and thought seri- 
ously of becoming an artist himself in order that 
he mizht en joy the companionship of his friend. 
He returned i in 1806, and all who met him were 
charmed with his pleasant manners, his air of cul- 
ture, and his fund of rich experiences gained in 
foreign lands. He resumed his studies in the 
law office of J. O. Hoffman, and later was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never practised his  protes- 
sion. It is said that he preferred to be a **cham- 
pion at the tea parties’’ rather than a pleader i in 
the courts, His graceful manners made him a 
great favorite in society. He became engaged to 
Mr. Hoffman’s beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ter Matilda. As the time drew near for their 
marriage, Miss Hoffman’s health failed, and in a 
few weeks death had claimed her. ‘*For half a 
century,”’ says Irish, ‘‘even to the hour of his 
death, he carried this sorrow sacredly in his heart. 
Who but sucha man with a sorrow like this, and 
a constant memory of beautiful womanhood, could 
have written with such pathetic tenderness The 
Broken Heart, The Wife, The Pride of the Vil- 
lage! He never married. After his death, these 
words, intended for his eye only, were found in 
a little private notebook: ‘She died in the beauty 
of her youth, and in my memory she will always 


‘be voung and beautiful.’ 


In connection with his brother and James K. 
Spaulding, Irving got out the Salmagundi Papers, 
or Whim-Whams and Opinions of Lancelot Lang- 
staff, Esquire. ‘They were issued fortnightly and 
ran through twenty numbers. They were written 
in a humorous style, and intended by their authors 
to “hit off!’ the gossip of that day. They have 
since become an amusing history of society events 
a century ago, and are much read. The declared 
object of the papers was to ‘instruct the young, 
reform the old, correct the town, and cadtignte 
the age.’ 

During the War of 1812 Irving preeeread a 
strictly patriotic front, but he was too moderate 
and placid to approve the spirit of war. As 
peace wes proclaimed, he sailed for 
Europe, intending to be gone only a short time, 
but his brother, in whose business he was inter- 
ested as a silent partner, failed, and so there’ was 
no necessity for his return. He now devoted him- 
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-once more-about me. I grudge every 
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self entirely to literature to earn his living, and 
for more than seventeen years dwelt abroad. He 
made friends with the best known literary men 
of the Old World, among them being the poets 
Southey, Moore, Campbell and Rogers, and the 
novelists Scott and Thackeray. He dedicated 
the Sketch Book to his friend Scott. This work 
first appeared under the pen name of **Goetfrey 
Crayon, Gent.”’ Irving spent three years in 
Madrid, engaged in making some translations 
from the Spanish. For some time he lived in the 
famous palace of the Alhambra, and here he ob- 
tained material for his books The Alhambra, The 
Conquest of Granada, Legends of Spain, and The 
Life of Columbus, 

In 1830, Irving was made Secretary of the U. 
S. Legation at London, and was honored with the 
medal of King George from the Royal Society of 
Literature oa the degree of D. C. L. frum the 
University of Oxford. He returned home two 
years later, and was received with high public 
honors. His books were now bringing him a 
good income, and he decided to build a country 
home for himself. So *‘‘Sunnyside.’’ a pretty 
stone cottage in the Dutch style, “‘modeled after 
the cocked hat of Peter the Headstrong,’ was 
built upon the east shore of the historic Hudson, 
about three miles below Tarrytown. Here, in 
the midst of the Sleepy Hollow country and the 
crags of the Catskills which he had made famous, 
he lived contentedly for ten years, busying him- 
self with his literary labors and with entertaining 
his large company of relatives and friends. Ina 
letter to a friend, he writes: ‘‘i have Ebenezer’s 
(his brother) five girls and himself whenever he 
‘an be spared from town, sister Catherine and 
her daughter, and occasional visits from all the 
connection.”? He was much loved by his family, 
being of an extremely gentle, good-humored and 
affectionate nature. We can but wonder what 
life would have been like for him had the beauti- 
ful Matilda Hoffman lived to be queen of his 
home as well as of his heart. 

The literary fruits of this ten years of labor 
were Mahomet and His Successors, Wolfret’s Roost, 
Recollections of Abbotsford, an account of his visit 
at the famous home of Sir Walter Scott, and 7'he 
Life of Goldsmith. The latter is considered one 
of the choicest literary memoirs in the language. 
*“It is a classic that can never lose its charm, per- 
fect in its grace of composition, and perfect in 
its gracious tone and warmth of sympathy. ‘The 
volatile, thriftless, lovable Goldsmith was as near 
to the heart of Irving as his own vagabondish Rip 
Van Winkle.’’ But, after a time, Irving’s quiet 
life at Sunnyside palled upon him. He felt that 
he needed change of scene, and sought it in the 
far West. He wandered to the farthest trading 
posts of Missouri and Arkansas, and was so much 
interested in all that he saw that he wrote it up 
in A Tour on the Prairies. It is said to be one 
of the very best records of western adventure. 
‘Ther he journeyed toward the North- 
west, and finally brought up at the 
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was allowed to come home the next year, and here 
he spent the following thirteen years of his life, 
seldom going even: for a few days beyond the 
bounds of his be loved Hudson. His last work 
was The Life of Washington. While people were 
sounding its praises, Washington Irving slipped 
quietly from the land of the living. He died 
November 28, 1859, and was buried near Sleepy 
Hollow, amid the scenes loved by him through 
life and made forever famous by his pen. 

If we were to visit Sunnyside today we would 
find Irving’s study, in the sunniest corner of the 
quaint Dutch house, almost as it was when he 
stepped out of it for the last time. And if we 
were to cross the little laughing brook, out through 
‘*Irving’s lane,’’ and so on up the river to Tarry- 
town, we might stand on the hillside by Irving’s 
grave. And here the lines of Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful poem, Jn the Churchyard at Tarrytown, 
would certainly come to us:— 


‘‘Here lies the gentle humorist, who died 
In the bright Indian Summer of his fame! 
A simple stone, with but a date and name, 
Marks his secluded resting-place beside 
The river that he loved and glorified. 
Here in the autumn of lis days he came, 
But the dry leaves of his life were all aflame 
With tints that brightened and were multiplied. 
How sweet a life was his; how sweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Or with romantic tales the heart to cheer; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers, 
A griet and gladness in the atmosphiere.’’ 


And perhaps, too, we would think of the lines 
that James Russell Lowell penned in his Fable 
for Critics :— 

‘‘What! Irving? thrice welcome warm heart and fine 
brain, 

You bring back the happiest spirit from Spain, 

And the gravest sweet liumor, that ever were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle despair; 

Nay, don’t be embarrassed, nor look so beseeching, 

I shan’t run directly against my own preaching, 

And, having just laughed at their Rapliaels and Dantes, 

Go to setting you up beside matchless Cervantes; 

But allow me to speak what I honestly feel,— 

To a true poet heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the ciill, 

With the whole of that partnership's stock and good- 
will, 

Mix well. and while stirring, hum o’er, as a spell, 

The fine old English Gentlemen, simmer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strain, 

That only the finest and clearest remain, 

Let it stand ont of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm lazy sun loitering down through green 
leaves, 

And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly deserving 

A name either English or Yankee,—just Irving.’’ 

Perhaps, as we leaned against the simple monu- 
ment, our thoughts busy with the past, we might 
even see memory’s stg of Irving, as a friend 
who was much with him in his latter days, de- 
scribes him: *‘He had dark gray eyes, a handsome 
straight nose which might be called large, a broad, 
high, full forehead, and a small mouth. I should 
call him of medium height,—about five feet and 
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nine inches—and inclined to be a trifle stout. 
His smile was exceedingly genial, lightening up 
his whole face, and rendering it very attractive; 
while if he were about to say anything humorous, 
it would beam forth from his eyes before his words 
were spoken.”” And, again, we might think of 
our beloved Irving as Curtis pictures him: ‘*He 
was as quaint a figure as the Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker first advertised as the author of the His- 
tory of New York. Fifty years ago he might 
have been seen vn an autumnal afternoon, trip- 
ping with an elastic step along Broadway, with low 
quartered shoes neatly tied, and a Talma cloak, 
—a short garment like the cape of acloak. There 
was a chirping,'cheery, old-school air in his ap- 
earance, om £7 was undeniably Dutch, and most 
Canaan with the association of his writing. 
He seemed, indeed, to have stepped out of his own 
books; and the cordial grace and humor of his 
address, if he stopped for a passing chat, were de- 
lightfully characteristic. He was then our most 
famous man of letters, but he was simply free from 
all self-consciousness and assumption. ”’ 


Selections from Irving 


‘‘A tart temper never mellows with age, and a sharp 
tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
constant use.’’—A7zp Van Winkle. 

‘* Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune ; 
but great minds rise above it.’’—/hi/ip of Pokanoket. 

‘There is in every true woman's heart a spark of 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad day- 
light of prosperity, but kindles up and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of adversity.’°—7he Wife. 

‘*A curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the 
world for teaching the virtues of patience and long- 
suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in some 
respects, be considered a tolerable blessing.’’—Aip 
Van Winkle. 

‘Wit, afterall, isa mighty tart, pungent ingredient, 
and much too acid for some stomachs; but honest good- 
humor is the oil and wine of a merry meeting, and 
there is no jovial companionship equal to that, where 
the jokes are rather small, and the laughter abundant.”’ 
—The Christmas Dinner, 

‘*Man is the creature in interest and ambition. His 
nature leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of 
the world. Love is but the embellishment of his early 
life, or a song piped in the intervals of the acts. He 
seeks for fame, for fortune, for space in the world’s 
thought, and dominion over his fellow men. But a 
woman’s whole life is a history of affection. The 
heart is her world; it is there her ambition strives 
for empire—it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adven- 
ture; she embarks her whole soul in the traffic of af- 
fection; and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless for 
it isa bankruptcy of heart.’’—7Zhe Broken Heart. 

‘*There are two opposite ways by which some men 
make a figure in the world; one by talking faster than 
they think, and the other by holding their tongues and 
not thinking at all. By the first, many a sinatterer ac 
quires the reputation of a man of quick parts: by the 
other, many a dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest 
of birds, comes to be considered the very type of wis- 
dom.’’—Anickerbocker’s History of New York. 


Selections for Study 
From the Sketch Book:—*Rip Van Winkle,” 
‘The Spectre Bridegroom,’ **The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’”’ ‘*The 
Christmas Dinner.”’ 





settlement of his friend, John Jacob 
Astor, at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. He tells us the story of this 
Visit in Astoria. In Mr. Astor’s home 
Irving met an old hunter and trapper 
who told him of many thrilling ad- 
ventures in the Rocky Mountains. 
He wove these into his interesting 
book, Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville. 

Through the influence of Daniel 
Webster, in 1842, Irving was ap- 
pointed’Minister toSpain; but the life 
of courts and palaces had lost their 
charm for him, and he was as home- 
sick as one of his genial nature could 
well be. In 1845 he wrote home: “I 
long to be once more back at dear 
little Sunnyside, while I have yet 
strength and good spirits to enjov.. 
the simple pleasures of the country, 
and to rally a happy family group 








From Alhambra:—*The Moor’s 
Legacy,”’ **The Rose of the Alham 
bra,’’ **The Three Beautiful Prin- 
cesses,’ 

From Bracebridge Hall:—**The 
Stout Gentleman,”’ **Ready-money 
Jack,’’ *“May Day Customs,” *“The 
Wedding.”’ 

From Knickerbocher’s History of 
New York:—*A Dutch Governor 
(Wouter Van ‘Twiller,)’’ ** Knicker- 
bocker Life in New York.” (Customs 
of the town. 


Queries 
1. Tell the story of Washington 
Irving’s life. 
2. Name five characters taken from 
his books, and tell where they may be 
found. 








year of absence that rells by.”” He 
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3. Tell the story of Rip Van Win- 


(Continued on page 47) 








their letters in our copy for practice this 

month, it must not be understood that the 
children are to reduce the size of their work cor- 
respondingly. We make the reduction to econ- 
omize space in printing. ‘The children will re. 
duce the size of their records as they gain control 
of their muscles. 

In the formation of the loop letters, /, b, h. ky, 
LK. 4s Js Ys @» % the oval-movement drill and the 
push-pull movement play most important parts; 
therefore they should be used frequently when 
training the muscles to form these letters. 


A LTHOUGH we have reduced the size of 
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After a few minutes’ drill on these exercises, 
have the class write the under or right curve, 
counting, **Push-1, push 2. push-3, push-4.” 
See that the majority of the pupils make the 
strokes on the nroper count, 


ee” Fe Jf ff Ah ft 
— a . _ 5 —_ —— ————o 


‘Try to secure regularity of spacing. Avoid a 
jerky motion, but let the movement be so rapid 
that smooth lines will result. 

‘The pull-stroke, in groups of four, may now be 
taken up. Count as indicated: **Pull—1, pull 

2, pull—4, pull-—4.”’ 


Have the children space as evenly as possible. 
Work for regularity in slant. The movements 
inust be sufficiently rapid to make the lines smooth. 
Avoid jerky strokes, 

We now may show the pupils how these two 
lines may be written without lifting the pen in 
such manner that the upper loop is the result. 

Ppp Pp sl pe 
‘fr a e - ‘gid J ‘dj , ol 4 

In referring to the above form we term it the 
upper loop, It is not a letter. In writing the 
exercise, count, “*Up-down, up-down,”’ etc., see- 
ing that the movement of the pen corresponds 
with the count. 

‘The / may now be practised in its completed 
state. Do not consume too much time practising 
single letters, but take them in pairs. 
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Show the children that the ? remains if the loop 
is erased down to the point at which the lines 
cross. ‘This teaches them that the lines cross at 
the height of the ¢. 

Do not leave the letter before giving, for prac- 
tice, a few words containing the 4. The following 
will be found to meet all requirements. Use but 
one word at a time. ‘This word should be erased 
when the copy is changed. 


ti f Yj 
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How to Teach Penmanship—No. VIII. 


By A. H. Steadman 
_ Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools 


As the upper loop letters are quite difficult, and 
as they show so plainly in a written page, they 
should receive much attention that they may be 
written with a graceful movement; therefore, as 
each new loop letter is taught, it will be well to 
precede the letter with drills 55, 56, 57, 58, and 
59. Drill 59 should ever be omitted, 

As the 4, which naturally follows the /, is 
formed by placing the upper loop over the last 
half of the w, it will be found advantageous to 
have the children write a line or two of w’s. 


ee ae aE 


Watch the line which connects the letters. 

Now practise drill 59, writing two or three 
lines. Watch slant. 

Show the children, by means of colored chalk, 
represented in. our illustrations by dotted lines, 
how the loop written over the last half of w 
brings the 4. 


AMO AY oe ae 


Show that the crossing is just as high as the i 
and that the upper and lower parts of the } are 
the same width. Do not think the children do 
not know the form of the ) because they do not 
make it perfectly. After the muscles are trained 
the letter will appear in proper shape. 

Continue the drill by the use of such words as 


See a EC. Hx LIV 
, 
EE L pie aa pg9t4LZ 7 2, 
eA ZA eeeres | Pa 2 (a 
atl ie es Irae 


‘he 4 is the upper loop to which we have joined 
the last half of the x; therefore, after the pre- 
liminary drills, as suggested above, write two or 
three lines of the small n. 
és. . a “; 4 
7 V, (4 Cre dd od id a ak a os # 

With color chalk show how the / is made frum 
a portion of the 1 and the loop. 


ZLECOA(EE- NYA VA 


Impress upon the children’s mind that the last 


= of the letter is just as high as the crossiug. 


‘ontinue the drill and retain interest by practis- 
ing such words as 


Aslowieewad Amel 


wecsdhiticdta 


The & is one of the most difficult of this group 
of letters. It is much like the hk, the main differ- 
ence being the addition of the small loop which 
is written over the last part of the h. 

To show this distinguishing feature of the 
letter, write the k, quite large, upon the board 
and with colored chalk draw a short, under, hori- 
zontal curve from the turn in the » part of the h 
to the first up-s'ro’:e of this portion of the letter, 


then drop to the base line with a straight line, 


and finish the letter with the usual right curve. 
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Impress upon the children’s minds that the 
lower potion of the & is not so broad as the lower 
part of the h. Show them that the small loop 
points in the direction of the tops of such small 
letters as may succeed it. ‘Try to keep this loup 
small. If firmly fixed in the mind the muscles 
will soon obey and'form the letter properly. 

A continuation of the drill may be made in- 
teresting by the use of the following words: 


A , é 
- Y RO SS DS we he 
Y 
P () “aa 
ta A. Cae Zh A eatin 
J Yj FA oy 
AVE CL 4O es he TL. FOL ! 


pane ia: Wy, 
pth pect Ves _ APTANA 


The last and the most difficult of the upper- 
loop letters is the f. ‘The upper half of this Liver 
is the first two lines of the other letters of the 
family group. ‘The lower half is formed by 
bringing the down-stroke below the blue line and 
adding an up-stroke, right curve, which meets the 
down line at the blue line. 

The drills which should precede the practice on 
the letter are Nos. 56 and 59. The lower-half of 
the letter may then be taught, the form being 
shown upon the blackboard and impressed upon 
the children’s minds. 


di af Pa p; pp V tp 2 a 
ge" th. a9 LL AY 


Write tie above copy upon the blackboard. 
Erase the lower loop of the first f/and show the 
children that the small 7 remains. Erase both the 
upper and the lower loops of the second / and 
show the children you have an 7 remaining. Treat 
the groups in a similar manner, showing four /’s 
and four i’s. - ‘i 

Thrs impresses the form upon the children’s 
minds and the process is quite simple. 


ff 


Continue the drill by having the children write 
the letters in pairs. Count for the down lines. 
Avoid all drawing by seeing that the children’s 
wrists are moving out of and into their sleeves, 
Strive to secure regularity in size, slant, and 
spacing. 

The following words are offered as suggestive 
word-drilis. Watch the slant. of the long down 
line of the / 


Jr 





ve 


Tekh hthh 












he 
er 


all 
UD 
les 


Ni 


Ve 
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Character Building---Thoroughness 




















By permission Brown & Co, 
PARTHENON, ATHENS 

Greek temple at Athens. Most perfect specimen of 
Greek architecture. Exterior enriched with sculptures. 
Elgin Marbles now in the British Museum are a part 
of them. Upper side of frieze as pertect as the lower 
side, ‘‘for the gods see everywhere.’’ More than two 
thousand years old. 


‘Tt is not what we do that counts, but how well we 
do it.’’-—A/iss Carman. 


In this era of hustle and bustle we are apt to 
join the great throngs and try to accomplish a 
great many things superficially. Far better 
would it be to: stop a moment in the mad rush 
and say, **This thing Pll do well”? and then 
carry out this resolution until a worthy product 
is attained. Let us not forget, that “"he doeth 
much who doeth a thing well.” 


Not many years ago a large granite block was 
built in Boston. When completed, it looked a 
beautiful structure. So appealing did it seem 
that tenants came fast. But alas! hardly had it 
heen half stocked when this great building tot- 
tered and went down. Nothing but a huge mass 
of bricks, stone, plaster and granite lay where the 
magnificent building once stood. 

What was the cause of this downfall? Upon 
investigation it was found, that to save a few 
dollars an old wall in the cellar had been left. as 
part of the foundation. When the heavy granite 
mass had been brought to rest upon it, the old 
wall gave way, leaving the building a ruined 
ass. Thousands of dollars were lost and many 
lives sacrificed. Of what use was the shimmer- 
ing granite? Where now were the magnificent 
pillars ? 
us make the foundation strong. 


Competition in Our Class Recitatians. sis ss 


Some teachers decry competition. They find 
fault with the motive. The interest in the sub- 
ject matter should be made so intensive as to hold 
the undivided attention of the class. The teacher 
should so illuminate the subject, should so glorify 
it with the the brilliant light of her superior in- 
tellect, should so gild it over with elaborate in- 
troduction and flavor it with spicy illustration, 
that the student will grasp at it and tumble over 
himself to get at it and be deluded into thinking 
that his work is all play and that all work is 
play. 

Now I am constrained to differ from this class 
of teachers, I believe in much competition in our 
school work. We, as teachers, are constantly try- 
ing to think ourselves back to the time when we 
were as young as our student, so that we may ap- 
preciate their point of view. This is a good pro- 
cess, but we can overdo it. We can do it to such 
an extent that we lose sight of the world in which 
we move. While we are.looking back and trying 
to place ourselves in the child’s-world, he is look- 
ing ahead and trying to place himself in the 


_ World of affairs. As he does this; the is bound 
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By Catherine Payer 


We “‘are architects of fate,’’ building the foun- 
dations each day upon which some day a super- 
structure must rest. Nothing but sorrow and 
failure can be the result if our work is not well 
done. Just as the block in Boston fell to ruin 
because the foundation was weak, so our lives 
cannot be successful unless the foundatiun stones 
are true. 

“*Build today, then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 

And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place.’ 

It would not be amiss, to go back to the ancient 
ages with the children, and show them pictures 
of great buildings in which the foundations were 
so well laid that they have withstood the flight 
of years. Time has not dimmed their match- 
less beauty and grandeur! 


Study and memorize **The Builders’? by Long- 
fellow. r 
THE BUILDERS 
All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rliyme. 


Notiing useless is, or low, 
Each thing in its place is best , 
And what seenrs but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


Kor the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

















What a lesson! Thus it is in life. Let ° 
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THE PANTHEON, ROME 
Temple at Rome. Built 27 B. C., and is used asa 
church today, 


By H. C. Storm 


to see competition in every walk of life. If he is 
a farmer’s son, he knows that his father rejoices 
when the latter gets his husking done ahead of 
his neighbors. The boy sees his mother rejoicing 
when she cans more fruit than any of the neighbor 
women. If the boy is the son of a merchant he 
knows that his father endeavors to decorate his 
windows better than the neighbor merchant. He 
knows tbat his father does not handle the best 
goods aepy through a philanthropic spirit but 
to ‘‘get the trade.’? Competition may not be 
uppermost in men’s minds but any boy who has a 
progressive father knows that that father is com- 
peting with other men, and that the father enjoys 
this competition. 

This competition, moreover, is a very healthful 
competition and in most cases is not unfriendly. 
It simply adds flavor to the routine of daily life. 
The motive of getting ahead of the other fellow 
is indeed a low motive if it is the all-absorbing 
motive, but any healthy child knows that while 
he is competing with the other scholars he is get- 
ting knowledge that will be of future service to 
him. He knows that the reading and spelling 

















By permission Brown & Co, 
MILAN CATHEDRAL 
Kighth wonder of the world. Adorned by beautiful 
carvings. Statues on the roof cannot be seen unless 
one climbs to the top. ‘‘Every one of the five thou- 
sand statues in the cathedral is wrought as if God’s eye 
were on the sculptor.’’ 
Truly shape and fasten these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between, 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 
In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each mitiute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere, 
Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 
Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time,— 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 
Build today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And, ascending and secure, 
Shall to-morrow find its place, 
Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reacli of sky. 
—H, W. Longfellow. 


By permission of Houghton, Mifflin Co 


MEMORY GEMS 


All that you do, do with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 
A. D. Stoddart. 


I must take my turn at the mill, 
IT must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over aud over again. Losehhine LaUate i, 
wire 1% Tear 
‘syocd 
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contests are simply to add spice to the work. He 
knows that these devices are meant to wake up the 
sleepy fellow and to sharpen the wits of -all. 

I believe in competition. It is the basis of the 
‘survival of the fittest.’? I have a little of it 
every day. I feel sure that no teacher is getting 
the best results who does not have frequent con- 
tests. There should be races in the arithmetic 
classes; there should be spelling matehes, either 
old-fashioned or modern; there should be contests 
in geography, grammar, reading, in repeating 
poems and in every other line of school work. 

These contests need not be such as to constantly 
discourage the slowest pupils. The best students 
should be barred out at times and oftentimes the 
contests can be so arranged that the slow ones as 
well as the fast ones are pitted against those of 
their own caliber. Moreover, the fellow who is 
slow in arithmetic may be quite a hustler in his- 
tory, and thus by having contests in all of the 
studies and by using a little tact, no one need be 
discouraged. Let us not be afraid of competition. 
It can be used to excess, but I believe that most 
teachers err on the other side. 
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N‘ DOUBT many teachers have found that 


the enthusiasm in drawing begins to wane 


somewhat after the pupil passes the fifth 
grade, and the boys particularly find the work 
dull unless it is purely mechanical. I have found 
in my own classes, however, that the introduction 
of the boy’s old friend, the jack-knife, into the 
drawing work re-awakened his interest, and I dis- 
covered also that *‘the boy’? found a formidable 
rival in “‘the girl,’’ who quickly learned to 
manipulate the tool as well as he. 
The work I am_ presenting is suited to sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade pupils but the simpler 
patterns may readily be done by smaller children, 


With the Aid of a 
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Jack-Knife 


By Daisy L. Horton 


















Fact 





The only tools needed, aside from the knife, are 
compass, ruler and a thin piece of board or sheet 
of cardboard to protect the desk. 

After the designs are drawn in with hard 
pencil, the blackened portions are to be cut away. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, are intended for Arbor Day 
program covers or for booklets in which interest 
ing facts about trees may be written. Figs. 2 
and 3 might have a fly leaf of pale green so that 
the lettering would ‘stand out’’ in relief. 

The back cover of Fig. 4 is made an inch wider 
than the front and on this panel is printed ** Arbor 
Day.” 

Water color adds a dainty touch to the cut 


work. For example, the tree in Fig. 4 may be 
given a wash in green with brown trunk, done flat 
in poster style. A fly leaf of sky blue would look 
well, 

The feature of the cubical box (Fig. 5) for 
holding an Easter egg is the cover. The butter- 
fly is painted in natural color and when the box 
is cut on the heavy lines and folded on the dotted 
ones, appears to have just alighted. Smaller 
butterflies may decorate the sides and if the wings 
are partly cut out and raised a little as in flight 
the effect is good. A little library paste on the 
squares folded completes the box, which may 
be made any desired size. Ribbon may be used 
to tie it. 
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April Rain. 


Tt isn't raining rain to me, 
It's raining daffodils: 

“In every dimpled drop J see 
Wild flowers on the bills. 

Ghe clouds of gray engulf the 
TAnd overwhelm the town--- 3 

Tt isn't raining rain to me, — $ 
“It's raining roses down. 


Tt isn't raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
Way find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
TA fig for him who frets--- 
Wt isn't raining rain to me, 
“It's raining violets. 
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—Nrobert “Loveman. 
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66 E should remember in our dealings 

WV with animals that they are a sacred 

trust to us from our heavenly Father. 

‘They are dumb and cannot speak for themselves. 

They cannot explain their wants or justify their 

conduct, and therefore we should be tender toward 
them.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

All animals appreciate kind words and gentle 
treatment. Some animals suffer as much from a 
harsh, loud tone of voice as from a blow. Sena- 
tor Stanford of California had, perhaps, the finest 
collection of horses in America. They were so 
gentle that they would come to visitors to be 
talked to and petted. ‘*How do you contrive to 
have these horses so gentle?’ asked a gentleman. 
**T never permit any man to speak unkindly to 
one of my horses, and if a man swears at one of 
them, I discharge him,”’ was the answer. 


Rex 


Boston, Mass.. November 29.—Rex, a year- 
old English beagle dog, gave up his life to-day 
after rescuing his three-year-old master, Arthur 
Croteau, from being crushed to death under the 
wheels of a big automobile. The dog and _ his 
little master were piaying in the streets of Read- 
ing, when a heavy touring car swerved around a 
corner directly in the path of the boy. The dog, 
acting like a human being, pushed the young lad 
out of danger, but, unable to jump to one side 
himself, was run over and killed.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A man once owned a beautiful horse, which he 
took great delight in driving. He had a fine 
harness, but with heavy blinders on it. When 
the horse saw, through the little space of light 
which was not shut out, any strange object, he 
would spring from one side of the road to an- 
other. This made the owner angry, and he would 
swear and beat the horse. Such cruel treatment, 
together with its fear, made the amimal very 
nervous. Whenever taken out he would try to 
run away, so the man decided to sell him. This 
he did at a very low price. The new owner took 
off the blinders so that the horse could see clearly 
everything that they passed. When the animal 
was frightened, instead of blows and curses, there 
were kind words of encouragement, and the firm 
hand upon the rein taught the horse that a master, 
but a loving one, was guiding. Ina short time 
the horse became so gentle that a little child 
could safely drive it. 

In Russia, which is the great horse country of 
Europe, there are, quite likely, more horses than 
in all the rest of Europe. They never put blinders 
on a horse, and a shying horse is almost unheard 
of. Blinders were invented by an English noble- 
man to cover up the defect of a wall-eyed horse. 
They were found to be good places on which to 
place the coat-of-arms of the nobility, so they 
came into fashion, just like the style of wearing 
dead birds on ladies’ bonnets. So the beautiful 
eves of horses were covered up because the nobility 
cared more about their coats of arms than about 
their horses’ eyes. The horse with tight blinders 
does not know when you are ready to start. He 
does not know whether you are on the step or in 
the carriage, and so he starts too soon, throws 
you down, gets frightened, and runs away. 

Sometimes he hears unusual sounds behind him, 
and cannot see the cause, so he runs away. I do 
not blame him, for I’m sure that is just what I 
should do under the same circumstances. The 
best thing to do is to dispense with the blinders. 
—Dayton Herald. 


The Story of Frisky 


Frisky was a little red squirrel, who lived with 
his mother and brothers in a beautiful wood. 
Here they all played and frisked about from 
morning until ‘night. Mother Squirrel helped 


her children find such good nuts, and the little 
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Our Animal Friends 


By Eva Mayne 


ones would sit upon their hind legs and nibble 
away the hard shells as well as she could. 

Their home was a deep hole in a holiow tree. 
Here they slept at night, and sometimes hid dur- 
ing the day when an enemy came too near. The 
little ones seldom went far away from their mother. 

One day Frisky had been having a great romp 
with his brother, and had run a long way from 
home in his play. He found himself alone under 
a large tree. Near him was a very queer-looking 
box. Squirrels are very curious, and Frisky was 
no exception to the rule. He sat up on his hind 
legs, looked quickly from side to side, chattered 
a little, then ran closer. 

As he peered into the box he saw a fine large 
nut. Ah! he must have that; so in he ran, 
tucked it in his little cheek pouch, and turned to 
go away. But he could not get out. Turn as 
he would, he could not find the place where he 
had come in. At last he huddled up in a little 
ball, too frightened to stir. Several hours later, 
he heard voices and felt the box being moved. 
He sprang to his feet, thinking that now he 
would get free. But no; a boy's voice said 
joyfully, 

**O, good! There’s a squirrel in my trap.” 

Then he felt himself being carried along, box 
and all. 

The boy took him home and there put ‘him in 
a wire cage. with a wheel at one end. Beyond 
the wheel there was an opening through which 
Frisky felt that he might get if he could ever 
climb over that wheel. Yet the harder he tried, 
the faster the wheel turned around, and poor 
little Frisky staid right in the same place. 

How tired he grew, as he worked and worked, 
thinking at each trial that possibly he would get 
out this time. Every little while the boy would 
come and look at him. | He was a good-looking 
boy with a kind face. He brought Frisky nuts 
and other good things to eat, and spoke kindly 
tu him. Other boys sometimes came with him 
and exclaimed over “*the cute little squirrel.”’ 

One day a gentleman came with the boy to see 
Frisky. 

**Look, uncle,” cried the boy, ‘*Isn’t he a cun- 
ning little fellow? I caught him in a trap that I 
made myself.”’ 

**Yes, George,”’ said the gentleman, “*he is a 
pretty little squirrel. Poor little fellow, how 
unhappy he must be!”’ 

**O, do you think so, uncle?’ asked George. 
**I thought he liked his cage. He seems to have 
so much fun with that wheel, and I feed him well 
all the time. i'd hafe to keep him if I thought 
he was unhappy.” 

**Well, you may be sure that he is. All his 
play with the wheel is a struggle to get out of his 
cage. No wild animal is happy in confinement. 
Think how a squirrel runs and jumps when free, 
then think what a change it is to be shut up where 
he can do neither. Could you be happy shut up 
in a tiny room all the time, even if you did have 
all sorts of good things to eat? If you really do 
not wish to make an animal suffer, you had better 
set that poor squirrel free.”’ 

**T shall, uncle, for I would not keep him now 
for = eas I do not wish to be cruel to any 
animal.”” 

Soon Frisky was joyfully capering through the 
woods. How happy he was! He found his mother 
and probably told her all his adventures. I think 
he will keep away from traps after this. 


Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
BY ANNA H. SMITH (adapted) 


When Mrs. Perkins gave Clara Bourne her 
sary kitten, she thought that Clara loved cats. 
he did not know that it was'merely her own 
amusement that Clara loved. 
Clara carried the kitten home. She fed it when 
she happened to remember it and felt in the 
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humor. If the cook had not given Mollie White- 
foot her meals regularly she would have fared 
badly. 

When summer came, the Bournes went away for 
two months. Mollie was left with no provisior 
for food. 

**She’ ll take care of herself ,’’ said Mrs. Bourne. 
**Cats always do. She'll be fat when we get 
home.”” 

Cook put enough scraps under the steps to last 
her several days. Mollie staid about the deserted 
house until all her scraps were gone, then she 
wandered forth to find food. But all garbage 
cans were tightly covered, and people only chased 
her away when she ventured into yards and mewed. 
She grew thin and weak. One day she caught a 
bird, and another time a mouse, but such prey 
was hard to find. 

One day as she was prowling about searching 
for food, a boy threw a stone and struck her. 
She ran wildly, and took refuge under a bush in 
a garden some distance from her home. She was 
too weak to move, and trembling with fright. 
There she lay all day and all night. Her mouth 
was parched with thirst and she was almost dead. 

The next day as she still lay there she heard 
footsteps approaching. She tried to rise, but 
could not, so she shrank under the bush as far as 
she could. A hand pushed back the branches 
and a boy looked in. Poor Mollie had received 
only unkindness from boys, and was therefore 
much alarmed, expecting a blow. Instead of 
that, a hand touched her softly, and a voice said, 
**Poor Pussy! What is the matter?’ then the boy 
ran away. 

He soon returned, bringing a lady, and carry- 
ing a dish of milk. 

**Here she is, mother. 
said. 

**O, the poor thing!’ cried the lady. 
the milk close to her. Henry.”’ 

They gave her a little water, too, and soon she 
felt better. 

**See that faded ribbon around her neck. She 
has been left to starve by some family gone away 
for the summer. Do you see how wicked it is to 
be so thoughtless ?”’ 

From this time on better days came to Mollie. 

fowly her strength came back to her. Mrs. Lane 
had a few rules that she followed in her care of 
cats, and they were successful. 

First, she realized that cats as well as people, 
needed a mixed diet, and she gave Mollie a little 
meat and some kind of vegetable every day. Then 
she always kept fresh water where the cat could 
get it. She often gave her milk, too, but that 
does not take the place of water. With the milk 
she sometimes mixed rice or oatmeal. If she gave 
Mollie fish, she carefully picked out the bones. 

Mollie was fed regularly, so she would not 
tease for food. Cats are much better hunters if 
they are well fed and cared for. 

Henry did not puta ribbon or collar around 
Mollie’s neck, for fear she would get caught in a 
bush or fence. A nice box was given her to sleep 
in, with a warm bed of straw. It was no wonder 
that Mollie grew sleek and fat. 

One day in September some instinct drew her 
back to her old foaike The house was open, and 
as she walked up to the door, Clara ran out and 
seized her. 

*°“O, mamma, mamma! Just look here. Mollie 
has come back. See how handsome she has 

own.” . 

**Well, didn’t I te!l you,’ said her mother, 
**that cats are quite abie to take care of thém- 
selves when they are obliged to?”’ 

Mollie did not stay, however, and they could 
not imagine what had become of her. 

One day Mrs. Bourne and Clara passed Mrs. 


Just look at her,’’ he 
**Put 


Lane’s, and saw Mollie in the window with 
Henry. They went in to clainrtheir cat; feeling 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Farm Arithmetic for Primary Grades 


HILE the subject of agriculture is at last 
Wy receiving its due share of attention in our 
rural schools, and even in our city grades 
and high schools, may we not make our arithmetic 
more practical without in the least detracting from 
its cultural or disciplinary value? The exercises 
submitted are not wholly experimental, as they 
have been used with good results, They are, 
however, but suggestive and not meant as a com- 
plete outline or course of study in primary 
arithmetic, 

1. Prepare a number of pasteboard cards about 
8x10 inches in size. From an old seed catalogue, 
or any other available source, cut pictures of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, turnips and other farm products. 
On the first card place the picture of one object, 
making the figure 1 beside it plainly, Ox the 
second card, place the pictures of two objects and 
the figure 2. Be careful to have the pictures and 
figures large enough to be plainly seen by all the 
members of your class. In like manner, prepare 
cards up to and including 10. By means of these 
cards teach the children to count to ten and recog- 
nize the figures. Other cards should be prepared 
representing all the combinations in addition up 
to 10. Do this by grouping a part of the objects 
at one end of the card and the rest at the other, 
as 2 at one end and % at the other, to teach the 
addition of 2 and 3. The figures should also 
appear on the card, ‘The plus sign should also 
he introduced and its meaning illustrated. Later 
you can arrange cards showing three or more 
groups of figures and objects, as 3, 3 and 3; 4, 5 
and 1. Children should be encouraged to make 
problems of a similar natme, illustrating them 
by drawings of farm products. 

2. To do the above work thoroughly with a 
class of beginners will require considerable time. 
The cards should next be used to teach quick ob- 
servation. After the children have learned to 
count to ten and to recognize figures and combina- 
tions a number of cards without the written 
figures should be used and the children taught to 
recognize quickly single groups up to 5. From 
5 to 10 the objects should be arranged in two or 
more groups. Show a card and get the children 
to announce the number of objects shown. They 
will take great interest in this and will soon be 
able to tell the numbers at sight. Encourage a 
little healthy rivalry to see who can give the cor- 
rect answer first. 

3. Teach subtraction by means of cards or ob- 


By C. E. Birch 


jects in a similar manner. Show a card upon 
which a group of four objects appears. Next show 
a card having but two objects, Let the children 
give the difference. After some drill of this 
kind, use cards having two groups, the larger at 
the left and the smaller at the right. Place the 
ininus sign between them and explain its mean- 
ing. Drill on all the possible subtractions in- 
volving numbers below ten. When practicable, 
allow each child to have objects and make sub- 
tractions, always naming the objects handled, as 
**9 apples minus 4 apples,”’ ete. 

4. Show a card representing two objects, Ask 
the children how many there would be on two 
such cards; three; four; five. In this way de- 
velop multiplication as far as the the children 
are capuble of going. 

5. Give each child ten objects. Divide them 
into two equal piles. Show that it can be written 
thus: 10+2=45, Using nine objects, divide by 
3; using eight objects divide by 2 and 4; using 
six ubjects divide by 3 and 2. 

6. Use a set of liquid measures,—gill, pint, 
quart and gallon. Lead the children to discover 
how many times the gill measure can be filled 
with water and emptied into the pint measure. 
Write on the board: 

‘The pint measure holds four gills. 

Proceed in like manner with the larger meas- 
ures. Now have the children work out answers 
to such questions as these : 

How many gills in one quart? 

How many pints in one gallon? 

In two gallons how many quarts? 

How many times can you fill the gill measure 
from the quart measure ? 

How many times can you fill the pint measure 
from the gallon? 

7. Give each child a strip of paper one inch 
wide and twelve inches in length; also a paste- 
hoard one inch square. Tell the children that 
the bit of pasteboard is just one inch each way 
and lead them to discover for themselves the length 
of the strip of paper. Next, mark the inch di- 
visions on the strip. Write on the board: 

‘The paper is 12 inches long. 

The paper is one foot long. 

12 inches=one foot. 

Now supply the children with foot rules. Per- 
haps it would add zest to the work to paste the 
strips of paper over plain rulers or heavy paste- 
board pieces of the same length. Measure various 


objects, such as books, desks, tables. Cultivate 
judgment of distances by having the children 
guess the number of feet or inches from one ob- 
ject to another. Show the children a yardstick 
and lead them to discover the number of feet in 
one yard. Teach the word yard. Next develop 
the number of inches in a yard; % yard; 1% vard. 

8. Teach the fractions %, 3, 4%, by cutting 
objects to represent these parts. Show that 2-4 
is the same as 1-2 and that 2-2 is the same as 1. 

9. By means of toy money teach the values of 
the coins below one dollar. Teach the meaning 
of the $ sign. By handling the imitation pieces 
teach that five five-cent pieces are of the same 
value as the quarter; two five-cent pieces equal to 
the dime; five dimes in a half-dollar, etc. 

10. Solve many problems similar to the follow- 
ing: using objects and toy money as far as el 
cable. Pictures may be used to represent objects. 

How much will three heads of cabbage cost at 
ten cents each? 

What will two yards of cloth cost at ten cents 
a yard. (Measure the cloth if practicable. ) 

Find the cost of two quarts of cream at five cents 
a pint. 

Sell three apples at five cents each; pay for 
saine with a quarter; make change. 

11. Teach the meaning of the word dozen. 
Teach the children to separate piles of one dozen 
objects into % dozens; '3 dozens; 4% dozens. 

12. By means of a pound weight and sixteen 
1-oz. weights teach that there are sixteen ounces 
in one pound. How many ounces in 4 pound? 
In { pound? Weigh various objects and sell by 
pound or ounce. Play store and buy and sell. 

13. Since it costs two cents to mail a letter 
weighing one ounce, how many stamps must be 
put on a letter weighing three ounces? How 
many one-cent stamps? How many three-cent 
stumps? Play post office. Weigh and stamp 
letters. Use imitation stamps. (Something of 
elementary local geography might be introduced 
here. ) 

14. Following the same general plan, introduce 
work of a harder nature as your pupils are able 
to take it up. Vary the work to avoid monotony. 
Remember that the above suggestions are not 
complete, and possibly not graded as they should 
be in your school. They are simply intended to 
suggest ways and means of making arithmetic 
practical and interesting for little folks. 


Complete Plan for Short Division 


An oral preparation for division is rapid count- 
ing by the number to be used later as divisors. 
Even division, which should be thoroughly 
taught before uneven is ever attempted, should be 
developed by means of the multiplication cards. 
For example :—hold up card 4 
«3 
Children give answer, 12. Place answer on card. 
One child comes to tront and facing class holds 
this card. ‘Teacher takes blank card and as 
answer 12 is given places it (12) on blank card; 
while class is still looking places 3 in this position 
312, Now teacher asks chiidren ‘‘Three times 
what equals 12?" Ans, **4.”’ Place answer 3/12 


4 
Another child comes to the front and standing 
beside the first one holds the new card. Teacher 
calls attention of pupils to both cards, the fact 
that the same figures occur on both cards and the 
new card is only a different way of representing 
the old one. All even division tables should be 
developed in this way side by side with the corre- 
sponding multiplication car 
When even division is thoroughly accomplished 
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some day place upon blackboard 3]13. Varied will 
be the answers. Stop the children, ask them to 
count by threes to 27. Teacher places these num- 
3 
bers in a row one under the other as, 6 ete. 
Y 
tell the children to find in this column the number 
nearest to thirteen, yet smaller. The answer will 
be 12. Draw a circle around it. Stop and impress 
these two steps. The first thing to do in uneven di- 
vision is to count by the same number as the di- 
visor up to nine times that number; second, look 
in this column of figures and if the number itself 
is not there find the nearest one, but smaller. Now 
the third step is to find out how many 3’s in 12 
(the number found). Ans. 4. Impress this ste 
and rehearse the two previous ones. The fourt 
step, ‘“‘How many do you put with 12 (the num- 
ber found) to make 13 (the number in example) ?”” 
Ans. 1. Impress this step and review the other 
three. Now have child read answer 4 and 1 over. 
Repeat this with various. numbers, using the 
same divisor for awhile, the teacher asking the 
questions. Now let the child ask the questions, 


Now 





answer them and explain the process himself and 
about the third child you will get a clear state- 
ment like this. Example, 3/23. Child reads. 
‘How many 3’s in 23? Count by three’s. 
What’s the nearest number to23? Ans, 21. 
How many threes in 21? Ans, 7 How many 
do I put with 21 co make 23? Ans. 2. Ans. 7 
and 2 over.”’ 

Have this repeated orally in class for a few 
—_ and very, very soon all (even the most stupid ) 
will have a direct and definite plan by means of 
which they can do these examples which puzzle so 
many children. 

The next step is to take away from the child the 
written column of figures,asking him to keep this 
in his mind (allow the duller pupil to keep the 
written column as long as necessary. ) 

Use simple examples until they can be per- 
formed with great rapidity, then take a longer 
one. The thing here is simply to show the child 
that when there is a remainder and the example 
is not yet finished the remainder is‘ placed in 
front of the next figure to help form a new 
number, 
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APRIL PICTURE STORY 


This picture is designed to be used in connection with language lessons or primary reading exercises. 
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Aprit. Birtupays 


associated with topics in music, history, lit- 
As the anniversary days ap- 
proach, pupils may prepare to discuss the subjects 


T= following noted people have their names 


erature, etc. 


which each name suggests: 


April 4, 1593-——-George Herbert. 
Apirl 3, 1838—Leon Gambetta. 


April 4, 1792—Thaddeus Stevens. 


April 5, 1784 —l.ouis Spohr. 


April 5, 1834—Francis Stockton. 
April 10, 1845—-Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Edward Everett. 
Bliss Carman, 
—Jobhn Pierpont Morgan. 
-Booker Washington. 


April 11, 1794 
April 15, 1861- 
April 17, 1857 
April 18, 1858 
April 19, 1860-—Lorado ‘Taft. 
April 21, 1782 

April 23, 1791 

April 23, 1852- 
April 26, 1854 


ws, 


Aprrity Events 


The following events may also be considered 


during the month: 


April 4, 1908—Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 


man, prime minister of Eng- 
land, resigned. 

A pril 6, 7, 1862—'The battle 
of Shiloh. 

April 7, 1862—Capture of 
Island No, 10 by Fedrals, 

April Y, 1909 — Death of 
Marion Crawford 

April 11, 1899—The Span- 
ish- American War declared 
ended by President McKinley. 

April 11, 1908—The Cana- 
dian Boundary Dispute setiled 
hy treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

April 15, 1759—Death of 
George Frederic Handel. 

April 18, 1847—Battle of 
Cerro Gordo. 

April 22, 1898—Blockade 
of Cuban ports begun, 

April 26, 1865—Surrender 
of General Johnston’s army. 

April 29, 1889— Washington 
Centennial celebration begun. 

April 30, 1904—'The St. 
Louis Fair opened. 


Apri Review Prosiems 


A farmer sowed 7 bushels of 
oats, 9 bushels of wheat and 10 
bushels of rve. Find the nun- 
her of pounds he sowed. 

A farmer planted 600 pounds 
of potatoes. How many bush- 
els is this? 

A bin is 10 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, and 5 feet deep. How 
many bushels will it hold ? 

A bin holds 180 bushels. 
What is its volume in cubic feet ? 

A cistern containing 23,100 
cubic inches was filled during 
the mouth of April. How 

4 © 
many gallons does it hold ? 

A cistern holds 126 gallons. 
How many barrels is this? 

A tree is 9 feet tall. How 
mary yards is this? Inches+ 


Find the circumference of 
a tree whose diameter is 
inches. ‘ 

If there are 2,592,000 sec- 
onds in the month of April, 
how many minutes are there? 


Days? 


18° 


Hours? 


-kriederich Froebel. 
-rames Buchanan. 
Edwin Markham. 
-Artemus Ward. 
April 28, 1759—James Monroe. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


April Plans and Suggestions 
By Emma C. Loehle 
“The bluebird 


branches’”’ 


Aprit. Nature Stupy 


How are clouds formed ¢ 

What are the colors of the rainbow ? 

What do the catkins of the alders and birches 
turn into? 

Do you find any trees in blossom this month ? 

What trees have a fragrant odor? 

What trees do not shed their leaves? 

Why are the leaves of trees often compared to 
the lungs? 

In what trees do we find a majority of the birds’ 
nests ? 

Are there many birds where there are no trees? 

Name some birds that do not build their nests 
in trees. 

Where are these nests found ? 

Where do we find the flowers of April ? 

What causes the seeds to sprout ? : 


Dodge. 


Poems by Lowell 


The Warbling 


Apri. Drawinc 


Lexington—W 


Pupils may draw and color :— The Nineteentt 


The Bell Tower, Lexington. (See Perry picture. ) 

A sprouted bean seed in different stages of 
development to show the work of germination. 

Illustrate : — 

“April showers bring May flowers.”’ 


thunder, shower, 


Also 
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chants from the elm’s long 


( Bryant.) 
(Other good quotations and poems descriptive 
of April, may be illustrated. ) 


Apri. Literature 


An April Welcome —Phoebe Cary. 
April’s Coming Up the Hill—Mary Mapes 


The Palm Tree—Whittier. 

The Birch Tree. The Pine Tree. The Maple:— 
The Trees. Shower and Flower—Lucy Larcom. 
The Swallows—Edwin Arnold. 


of Blackbirds—Jean Ingelow. 


Early Soring in Massachusetts—Thoreau. 
Anemonue—Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Appleseed John— Lydia Maria Child. 
Hiawatha’s Rainbow.—Longfellow. 


hittier. 
1 of April—Lucy Larcom. 


Aprit SPELLING 


The following words may be given as spelling 
lessons: April, dew, clouds, sunshine, lightning, 


rainbow, sprout, germinate 


awake, Arbor Day, toad, frog, croak, arbutus, 


dandelion, tree, orchard, forest, 
trunk, branches, twigs, bark, 
oak, elm, cedar, poplar, birch. 
(Other names of trees may be 


added. ) 
Aprit Composition Topics 


The Trees in Our Locality. 
The Dandelion. 
Butterflies and Moths. 

ApriL Picture Srupirs (Perry) 
Lexington Green. 
Old Bell Tower, Lexing‘on. 
Forest trees, —Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
Potato Planting, —Millet. 
Feeding the Hens—Millet. 
Labor—Millet. 
Skepherdess in a Shower— 


Fauvel. 


A Good Idea 


In our school we have tried 
successfully this plan for keep- 
ing order. Each row is named 
for some famous street, Wall 
Street and Fifth Avenue being 
favorites. ‘Then a place is re- 
served on the blackboard for 
each street, and at the begin- 
ning of each month the record 
is clear. At any disorderly 
act, I merely put a mark in the 
* a reserved for that row. 
The effect is immediate, for at 
the end of the month the side 
having the most marks against 
it must “‘treat’? the others. 
There is quite a good-natured 
rivalry about it, and if a pupil 
offends repeatedly he is always 
taken to task by the others at 
recess time. This plan might 
not be practical in a_ school 
comprised of children frou 
poorer districts. but in the 
country it is easy for children 
to bring popcorn, apples, or 

wit 


materia h which I can make 


pening now and then. 
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LANDING OF COLUMBUS—Vanderlyn ELIOT PREACHING TO THE INDIANS 











PICTURE STUDY 


One phase of picture study which should not be overlooked is that which relates 
to the study of pictures based upon historical incidents. Such study will be 
especially interesting to the pupils who are studying history. 

To the student of American History, April isa month which is notably rich 
in incidents and events of more tian passing interest. These incidents and events 
have furnished themes for poet, artist, sculptor and architect. While the primary 
aim of picture study is the cultivation and elevation of taste, yet some pictures 
may have the added value of establishing facts and increasing knowledge. 
Pictures of noted places impress the events which occurred in those localities and 
often show the relation of the geography to the historical incident. Pictures of 
monuments call to mind the person.or events commemorated. Portraits of great 
men impress the personality of the individual, inspire a spirit of appreciation ol 
their deeds and a desire to emulate their lives. 

Pictures of battles must necessarily be imaginative. But when the artist has 
based his picture upon a broad fund of historical knowledge and a knowledge of 
the geographical surroundings, and has added to this the spirit which brought 
about the contest and clothed all with a patriotic imagination, he certainly has 
given a broader conception of the subject than could be gained from ordinary 
reading or mere hearsay. 

The pictures presented are but a few of 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 














the many which may be used with profit in 
the schoolroom. The portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West; the paintings by 
Karl, Trumbull, Rothermel, Vanderlyn, 
Page, Lentze, Becknell, Boughton and many 
other American artists; the storied bronzes 
and marbles of French, St. Gaudens, La- 
Farge and others more or less tamous:—all 
these are silent but effective teachers of his- 
tory and patriotism. 

The monument of the ‘‘Minute Man”’ isa 
splendid example of a memorial monument. 
The designs, proportions and details are ex- 
cellent in style and execution. The figure 
of the soldier, with his surroundings, is 
worthy of careful examination. In it is 
wrapped all the patriotism and self-sacrifices 

(Continued on page 45) 
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{1] THE BOSTON MASSACRE, 


[3] BATTLE OF LEXINGTON—#ick nell 


{2] MONUMENT, LEXINGTON COMMON. {1] PRESCOTT MONUMENT, BUNKER HILI [2] 
13} WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARI 


Dh 


GARDENS, BOSTON. iJ] 


WASHINGTON STATUE, PUBLIC 


/ 














The abooe pictures by permission of The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Maes, 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL—7ruméuili 


THE MINUTE-MAN, CONCORD—/veuch 


BATTLE AT PRINCETON- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


April 1910 


Music and Entertainment 


An Arbor Day Panorama 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


May—A young lady dressed in white ; hair and dress 
decorated with spring flowers. 

Kastern Girl—A very prim girl dressed in a manner 
suggestive of the early Puritan days, 

Southern Girl—A fair-complexioned girl clad in light 
material suggestive of the warm southland. 

Western Girl—A brunette dressed in short riding 
habit and broad-brimmed hat. 

Northern Girl—A rosy-chneeked girl dressed in darker 
and heavier material suggestive of the cooler northland, 

Flower Girls—They should be dressed in the char- 
acteristic costumes of the countries represented. Each 
girl carries basket of flowers. 

Overall Boys—Small boys wearing usual blue overalls 
and broad straw hats. 

Sunbounet Girls—Small girls wearing usual Mother 
Hubbard dresses and sunbonnets as pictured in ‘‘ Sun- 
bonnet Babies Primer.’’ 

Lovers—EHight young men in white shirtwaist blouses 
and dark trousers; eight young ladies in white or 
liglit-colored dresses. Boys carry flags; girls baskets 
of flowers on one side ot which is fastened letters 
Arbor Day. 

Old People—They wear costumes suitable for old 
ladies and gentleman, spectacles, cane, powdered hair, 
etc 

SCENERVY—The stage may be adorned with flowers, 
potted plants, birds in cages, ete. 

The characters may enter at right, perform their parts 
and pass off at left, or, if desired, sectional curtains 
may be arranged so that a scene on one side of stage 
may be closed from view as another one on the op- 
posite side is opened to view. The latter plan permits 
of more tableaux. 

(Kuter May, who passes to center and recites, then 
passes to left side, near front, where she remains dur- 
ing the whole performance except the final scene.) 

The May is here, the beautiful May, 


With her wealth of vernal flowers; - 


The anemone peeps from its woodland nook, 
And tie violets down by the rippling brook 
Are nodding in shady bowers. 


The fields and roadsides—all have spread 
A yellow mantle over, 

For the dandelions are full in bloom; 

And the apple-trees shed a mild perfume 
On the secret paths of the lover. 


The dew-drops gleam on the ieaves that sway 
In the gentle morning breeze, 
And the song-bird makes the mornings gay, 
As he warbles behind a leaty spray 
In the foliage of the trees. 
(Enter girls from North, East, South and West, 
carrying banners with initials N. KR. W. 8. 


All Recite— 
Here's greetings for the Arbor Day; 
While Nature smiles and all is gay 
We welcome thee, sweet Arbor Day. 
From north and south and east and west, 
From homelands that we love the best, 
We hail to thee, sweet Arbor Day. 
Northern Girl— 
Here’s greetings from the rugged North, 
Home of the stately pine; 
From northern lakes and forests wild 
We greet the spring sunshine, 
Kastern Girl-- 
Here’s greetings from the bustling Kast, 
From dear old Plymouth Rock. 
The mayflower greets us every spring 
As it did that Pilgrim flock. 


Western Girl— 
Here’s greetings from the golden West, 
We hail thee once again ; 
From valleys where the olive thrives, 
From prairies rich in grain. 
Southern Girl— 
Here’s greetings from the sunny South, 
With its vines and gorgeous trees ; 
Where the fragrance of the orange blooms 
Are borne upon the breeze. 


All Sing (Tune, ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’’) and 
wave banners— 
Greetings for the springtime |! 
Greetings for the May! _ 
Gather flowers from woodlands, 
Sing a roundelay. 
Who would not be happy? 
Who would not be gay 
While the sun is shining 
On this Arbor Day? 


(The girls now py in a group as follows: South- 
ern girl kneeling at front, Northern girl standing in 
rear, Western girl resting on one knee at left, Eastern 
girl resting on one knee at right. They wave banners, 
or hold just above the heads. 
N 
oO 
Wo oF 
oO 
S) 
Sing a song of springtime! 
Sing a song of love! 
Birds are singing love songs 
In the trees above. 
From the hills and valleys, 
Everywhere today, 
Comes the sound of voices 
Singing songs of May. 

(A tableau may be presented here, during which 
time a chorus of children’s voices sing the first stanza 
of the above song. If no curtains are used the girls 
may pass quietly from the stage.) 

May—The merry May smiles her answer to this hearty 
greeting in the blooming and the fragrance of her 
flowers. 

The North and South and Kast and West 
And all the world their flowers love best. 

(Enter English flower girl. She trips lightly back 
and forth on the stage as she sings the following stanza, 
to tune of ‘‘Jolly Old St. Nicholas. )— 

‘‘Buy my English posies, sir— 
Kent and Surrey May, 
Violets of the Undercliff 
Wet with channel spray ; 
Cowslips from a Devon combe, 
Midland turze afire— 
Buy my English posies, sir, — 
Here’s your heart’s desire.’’ 
(Adapted from Kipling.) 

(Enter Dutch flower girl as English girl leaves the 
stage. She sings)— 

Buy a bunch of hyacinths, 
Pretty as can be, 

From the famous polder-lands 
By the Znyder Zee. 

Buy a buneli of posies, sir— 
Buy my tulips rare, 

None in all the world beside 
Can with them compare. 

(She leaves stage at left and is followed by the Jap- 

anese girl)— 
Buy a sprig of cherry blows 
From the far Japan ; 
They'll remind you of the scenes 
Painted on your fan. 
(She holds Japanese tan daintily at side of head. ) 


Buy my sweet chrysanthemums 
For your lady fair; 
She will prize them—oh, so much, 
To adorn her hair. 
(She is followed in turn by the Egyptian flower 
girl) 
Buy a pretty lotus bloom 
From the storied Nile, 
Where some ancient pyramid 
Lifts its massive pile. 
Buy my pretty poppy flowers 
That so sweetly nod, 
Plucked from soil where years ago, 
Egypt’s Pharaohs trod. 
(She leaves stage at left.) 
May— 
The little planters come this way 
To plant the trees of Arbor Day. 
(Enter Overall Boys, three or more, with smal] wheel- 
barrows, spades, ete.)— 
Boys Recite— 
We're going to plant our gardens now, « 
With corn and beans and peas, 
But that’s not all we’re going to do— 
We’re going to set some trees. 
We like to plant our gardens, too; 
We make no fuss or noise 
Like some of you perchance may do, 
For we're the Overall Boys. 
(Enter Sunbonnet Girls, carrying baskets or weaving 
dandelion chains.) 
Girls Recite— 
They used to call us Sunbonnet Babes, 
But babies older grow ; 
So we’re no longer babies now, 
But Sunbonnet Girls, you know. 
We're going to plant some tiny seeds 
And raise the sweetest flowers, 
And we will give them lots of care 
Through all the summer hours. 
(Boys and girls leave stage at left.) 
May— 
The lovers bring the fairest flowers 
From secret nooks and Cupid’s bowers. 











(Enter Lovers, boys with flags and girls with baskets 
of flowers. They march in double file about the stage, 
in form of square orcircle, and take position in center 


of stage, the girls to the front. The girls should stand 
a short distance apart and the boys stand immediately 
back of these open spaces. ) 


DRILL 


1. Boys hold flags towards audience and wave to 
right and left while girls swing baskets four times to 
right and left. 

2. Boys raise flags above level of girls’ heads and 
wave four times; girls raise baskets and swing. 

3.. Boys, by twos, cross flags and hold during four 
counts; girls, by twos, hold baskets together. 

4. Resume position of flags and baskets as in No. 2. 
and swing four times. ‘ 

5. Resume position asin No. 1. Swing four times. 

6. Girls drop baskets to right side; boys hold flags 
over right shoulder. 


All Recite— 


The fairest treasures of the May, 
This Arbor Day we briny, : 
From woodlands and from wayside nooks, — 
Sweet garlands of the spring. 
First Girl (holding basket with letter A toward 
audience) — 
From snug retreats in shady woods, 
The arbutus I bring; 
Thrice welcome is this little flower— 
The harbinger of spring. 
Second Girl (holding R toward audience) — 
These flowers I found within a vale 
Among the grasses tall. 
Who would not choose the violet, 
The sweetest flower of all? 
Third Girl (holding B to audience) — 
Let others boast of flowers rare, 
The trillium is a queen; 
She wears a crown of red or white, 
And a pretty robe of green. 
Fourth Girl (holding O to audience) — 
The flowers on the apple trees 
Are white as drifted snow ; 
The petals, like the snowflakes fair, 
Are wafting to and fro. 
Fifth Girl (holding R to audience) — 


I bring the pretty daffodils 
Adorned in green and gold. 
They bowed to me a welcome sweet 
In a garden quaint and old. 
Sixth Girl (holding D to audience) —. 
In shady Janes and by the roads, 
In fields and meadows green, 
The golden dandelion is 
The prettiest flower I’ve seen. 
Seventh Girl (holding A to audience) — 
Behold the sweet anemone 
Whose praises I would sing ; 
Of all the flowers of woodland ways, 
No fairer can I bring. 
Kighth Girl (holding Y to audience) — 
The bloodroot’s pure white flowers bloom 
Beside a purling brook, 
- Or almost hidden from our view 
In some deep-sheltered nook. 
Boys (waving flags above girls’ heads)— 
The stars and stripes float grandly o’er 
This glorious land of ours, 
Shielding from harm our happy homes 
’Mid trees and blooming flowers. 


(The girls retreat one step to bring them in line 
with the boys, then all retreat to the rear of the stage. 
Enter old gentleman and lady. He hobbles on cane 
and she has her arm locked in his. ) 

Both Recite— 
The May of our lives has long since passed, 
And our steps are feeble and slow, 
But we love to sit in the shade of the trees 
That we planted so long'ago. 


Oh, we love to sit in the old tree’s shade, 
On this beantiful Arbor Day, 

And list to the prattle and merry tunes 
Of the young folks at their play. 


God grant they provide for the future days 
While the spirit of youth runs high, 

That they may rest ’neath their own shade trees’ 
In the Mays of the bye-and-bye. 


(The girls now advance one step. All the other 
characters in the exercise now return and group them- 
selvesas follows: Old Gentleman and Lady and Flower 
Girls at right of Lovers; Northern Girl, Eastern Girl, 
Western Girl, Southern Girl and May statid at left of 
Lovers; Overall Boys and Sunbosnet' Girls mt in 


front. ) 


All Sing, (Tune ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia. 5 
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All the world rejoices in the merry month of May; 

Everybody’s happy when dear Mother. Nature’s gay ; 

Young and old unite to welcome this bright Arbor Day, 
While the bright spring sun is shining. 
Chorus— 

Hurrah! Hurrah! the Arbor Day is here! 

Hurrali! Hurrah! It brings a wealth of cheer , 

We are glad that winter's past and summer days are near, 
While the bright spring sun is shining. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mistress Maple’s Reception 
A Dialogue for Arbor Day 
By John R. Hilliard 


ScENE—A living room containing a table and chairs 
or seats of a suitable character for the participants, 


nine of whom are girls and six boys, There should be 
pictures upon the wall and draperies and other articles 
may be used which will add to the attractiveness of the 
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This is Arbor Day, and instead of exercises in the 
schoolroom this afternoon the children in my class are 
al! coming here. Miss Adams made arrangenients with 
uly mother two weeks ago and | never knew a thing 
about it until today. It was such a surprise! Each of 
the children are to represent a tree. I’m to be Mistress 
Maple and entertain them at a reception, just as Mrs. 
VanHorning did all the ladies in town last week. 
Only this is to be different, for at Mrs. VanHorning’s 
the ladies all dressed in their best and did nothing but 


stage. 

After the curtain rises, a 
part of Mistress Maple, the 
hat, coat, and. gloves, anc 


Flowers are blooming in the woodlands, blooming 
everywhere ; 
There are songs of jov and gladness filling all the air; 
Let us all be gay and happy, casting off all care. 
While the bright spring sun is shining. 
(A tableaux may be presented here witli colored 
lights, or all may march from stage, by groups, repeat- 
ing the chorus. ) 


gins removing her wraps, 
manner, 
Maple—Oh! We are goin 





Fairies of Spring.* | 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER, 1909, | 
See aT | 





BLUEBIRDS. 
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With our songs of glad-ness and our gowns of blue? | 
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Welcome for the children, 
With their mirth and glee. 


Chorus, 


Old Crow— 
I’m a plain old farmer, 
Raising corn you know; 
I am called a deacon, 
Brother deacon crow ; 
Bbold as any soldier 
Found along tle pike, 
(Scarecrow enters slowiy from side of 
stage.) 
What is that thing coming? 
Guess I'd better hike. | 
(Much alarmed he quickly leaves.) 
Chorus. 


Robins— 


We are happy robins, 
Full of life and cheer; 
We have come to greet you, 
With the glad new year; 
In the early morning, 
In the evening gray, 
You will hear us singing 
All your cares away. 
Chorus. 
Flowers— 
We are dainty flowers, 
Dressed in gold and green, 
Fairies of the meadows, 
Coming with our queen, 
Hearts of purest honey 
For the busy bee; 





Any number of pupils dressed to represent blue-birds, robins, flowers aud a boy 
to represent a crow, enter stage aud each group steps forward and sings, then all 
join in the chorus. 

While the chorus is sung pretty gestures in concert could be used with good effect 
as follows :— 

(1) Swing arms obliquely above lead to left on count ove, then to right, on 
count ¢wo, swaying the body. (2) Hands on hips, step forward on count ove, with 
left foot ; then advance one step on count /wo, with right foot. (3) Holding dresses | 
at sides, bow on count ¢wo. (4) Imitate tambourine motion with left hand raised ; 
then with right hand, (5) Imitate tambourine motion with both bands at arms’ 
length, above head until the time of the note has expired, then, advancing left | 
foot, the body and arms become rigid and remain so for two counja. 





| 


books which she places upon the talle. She then be- 9 wear 4 branch or some leaves 





; E ; shake hands and say, ‘‘How do you do?’’ Then they 
little girl, who takes the gate jce cream and talked about their neighbors until 
hostess, enters. She wears they were ready to come away. Now, today, the chil 
1 carries a bundle of school — Gren are coming in schoolroom attire and each is to 
; of the tree represented. 
Some have not been able to find any leaves and so have 
liad to make them, They did it this morning and it 
g to have the greatest fun. was real sport. Instead of saying disagreeable things 


speaking in an antimated 


April Showers. 
MUSIC DIALOGUE—PRIMARY GRADES. 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER, 1910, 
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Girls— Girls 
Do you hear the thunder (*) roaring? Shall we brave the April showers? 


How the rain is (") dashing, pouring? Go in search of first wild flower 


Boys— Boys 
Indeed we do, indeed we do, 
It 1s raining daffodils. 


Indeed we may, indeed we may. 
Hear the music of the rills. 
boys carrying 


For any even number of bovs and girls, both dressed for rainy day 
During 


umbrellas. Boys line up on one side of stage—girls on other, lines facing. 
clhlorus—first tin boys during drill or march about stage, carry umbrellas closed ; 
but during cok atening of chorus, the umbrellas are carried open, 

(1) Bow to boys. (2) Lifting hats. (3) Bring umbrellas forward and hold them 
horizontally before body. (4) Put umbrellas under left arm. (5) Form in couples 
and march about stage. (6) Bovs ani girls, in couples, halt, face each other and 
boy. (7) Boys raise umbrellas, girls step under and hold dress at sides, as if walk- 
iug on wet strect. (8) Other pupils imitate thunder by lightly striking desks with 
hand rapidly. (9) Pupils in desks imitate the raindrops by tapping the desks with 
the tips of the fingers as if playing the piano. 
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about each other we’re going to tell all we know about 
the tree we represent, which by the way is to be the 
one we love best. Mamma and Miss Adams will sit in 
the next room and visit by themselves, but I just bet 
they will listen a little bit to what we have to say, I 
think it was splendid in Mamima to ask Miss Adams 
to bring the class here. Dear me! It will soon be 
time for them to come. I wonder if there are chairs 
enough for all. (She looks around the room.) Oh! 
yes. Mamma has them all arranged. She knew how 
hurried I would be, of course. (She turns to the right 
to look down the street.) Oli! Oh! I see some coming 
already. I must put these books away and get myself 
in readiness without delay, for it would be dreadful not 
to receive my guests in correct form. 

(She hurries out, but soon reappears wearing maple 
leaves fastened to her gown. She pauses by the table 
when a knock is heard. She moves to the right and 
Elm enters. ) 

Maple--Good afternoon, Mistress Klm. You are very 
welcome to my home. 

flm—Good afternoon, Mistress Maple. Is not this 
a fine Arbor Day? 

Maple—It is indeed, Mistress Elm, I trust all my 
friends will take advantage of it and come to see me 
this afternoon. 

Klin— That, I am sure, is their intention, for I passed 
Pine and Oak and saw others upon their way. 

Maple—Passed Pine and Oak! Then you must have 
walked with rapid footsteps for I know them of old and 
remember that they never let the grass grow under 
their feet. 

Elm—Right you are, but it was my desire to be the 
first to greet you in your home today and so I hastened. 

Maple—You are very kind, Mistress Elm. (She 
takes her hand.) This is but another proof of the af- 
fection I have long been sure you felt for me, and it 
does my heart good, Let us never allow anything to 
break our friendship. 

Klin—I do not know, dear Mistress Maple, why we 
should not always live happily side by side. No word 
or act of mine shall ever cause a break in our preseut 
fond relationship. I give you my word. 

Maple—Thank you, sister Elm, and I will make your 
promise mine, (She turns to the right, and Elm is 

eated.) Ah! here are more of my friends. (Pine and 
Oak enter, represented by boys.) Weicome, Giant 
Pine and you, also, Brave Oak. You look warm and 
tired, 

Pine—We are tired, Mistress Maple. It is a long 
journey from my home on the mountain side, and the 
sun is very warm. I have hurried that I might have 
opportunity to refresh myself before the others arrive. 

Oak—I, too, have come a long distance. I fear, how- 
ever, there will be little time for rest, for the others 
will soon be here, 

Maple—You should not have hastened, but take chairs, 
please, and here are fans. You will soon be more 
comfortable for my rooms are cool, (She hands them 
tans which they use vigorously.) 

(Knter Apple and Lilac, who with their leaves may 
carry blossoms. ) 

Maple--Welcome! welcome! neighbors. Your flow- 
ers are beautiful, truly, and you do well to come to- 
vether. Pray take chairs by Pine and Oak. They are 
weary with their journey and the perfume of your blos- 

oms may help to refresh them, (They take chairs. ) 

Apple—Did you come a long way, Giant Pine? 

Pine—From my home on the mountain, Friend 
Apple, and the path down the hillside is rough and 
narrow. 

Lilac—And how is it with you, Brave Oak? 

Oak—TI had not so far to walk as my comrade, Pine, 
but the journey was tedious, there being hills to climb 
and streams to cross. Sometimes! feared I had lost my 
way, but finally I arrived in safety. 


Apple—(listening) I hear voices and I reccognize 
them, too—Locust’s, Rowan’s and Chestnut’s. 

(They enter. Rowan carries red berries; the others, 
leaves or branches.) 

Maple—Welcome! thrice welcome! each of you. I 
am proud that you should thus honor me, 

Locust—It only gives us delight, dear Maple, to meet 
you and our friends here. Some of them we see but 
seldom, Pine and, Oak, for instance, whose abodes are 
far from the haunts of men. (They sit.) 

Oak—Not so! Not so! Sister Locust, for frequently we 
are visited. Not so often as you, perhaps, but because 


of the lapse of time between visits we appreciate our 


guests the more. Is it not so, Giant Pine? 

Pine—Most certainly so. Our abodes are often 
haunted by men and women, too. 

Chesinut—I dare say they are, Giant Pine. From my 
position in my owner’s garden I can see your home on 
the mountain side and often have I wished I might 
have grown in a spot as picturesque. 

Apple—Oh! have you noticed how red Sister Rowan’s 
berries are? 

Lilac—Indeed, I have. 

Others—And I! and I! 


Apple—How did you keep them during the long 
winter months? 
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Rowan—I have only. this bunch left and I saved it 
to bring today. It grew on a branch close to the roof 
of the house by which I stand in such a manner that 
I was able to protect it partially from wind and frost. 

(Enter Beech and Birch, their parts taken by boys.) 

Maple—Good afternoon, friends. I am glad to see 
you. 

Both—Good afternoon, Mistress Maple. 

Beech—So many have arrived, I feel quite shy. 

Birch—I had hoped to be the first one here. It is 
quite embarrassing to come in late and be gazed at by 
so many. 

Maple—You are not late, I assure you. There are 
several yet to come. I will give you seats by each 
other, however. Here, sit by Neighbor Chestnut. She 
is a pleasant-spoken body and will soon put you at 
your ease. (They take seats.) (Enter Tamarack. ) 

Maple—Here is Mr. Tamarack. How do you do, old 
neighbor? ! have not seen you for many a day. 

Tamarack—That is true, Mistress Maple. It has been 
a long, long time and when I received your invitation 
I resoived not to lose the opportunity of meeting with 
old acquaintances this day. 

Maple—A wise resolution. I trust you’ll not regret 
the making or the keeping of it. 

(Tamarack is seated and Willow, a girl, enters.) 

Willow—At last I’m here. It has taken me a long 
time to get ready, for my little pussies (and it seems 
I never, never had so many to care for before) were very 
troublesome. There were a few who would not be 
quiet and so, after they promised me to behave as well 
as they knew how, I decided to bring them along, as 
you see. (She shows a branch of pussy willows.) 

Maple—You are very welcome and your pussies, too. 
Why didn’t you bring every one of them? 

Willow—Every one of them! Why, Mistress Maple, 
do you realize what you say? That were an impos- 
sible undertaking. 

Maple—Of course! Of course! I forgot for the mo- 
ment the number of yourfamily, But they are darling 
things !—(She looks to the right.) Holly and Laurei 
are coming. Are they not a nice pair? 

(They enter, Holly being represented by a small girl, 
and Laurel by a smail boy, both carrying wreaths.) 

laurel—Good-day, good-day Mistress Maple. Had 
you begun to fear we might not keep our appointment? 

Maple—No, indeed. I felt sure you would not fail 
me. Right glad I am to see you and your little com- 
panion, Miss Holly. 

_ Holly—It was necessary for me to travel very slowly, 
for my berries have been falling all the way and it 
was with difficulty that I saved even these few. 

Maple—They are bright and pretty and remind me 
of tie Christmas season when I see so many every- 
where. (Holly and Laurel are seated.) And now my 


guests have all arrived, for I received notes from King © 


Spruce, Linden, and others that they could not be 
present. 

Tamarack—King Spruce not coming! This is truly 
a disappointment. 

Chestnut—It may be he can come where we meet 
next year, 

_Tamarack—But I may not be here then. The light- 
ning of summer and the winds of winter have long 
played about me and I cannot much longer withstand 
their revels. 

Willow—Cheer up! cheer up, Old Tamarack! This 
is no time for gloomy forebodings. 

Maple—So say I. Let us be happy, for though light- 
nings may play about us and winds bend and sway us, 
yet the birds will soon be makiny nests in our branches. 
We shall hear their blithe songs and all Nature will 
rejoice with us. 


Klm—Good! good! Mistress Maple. It were not easy 


to imagine a pleasanter picture. 

Locust—Did it ever occur to you that we trees are 
very useful? We not only make homes for the birds 
but for the squirrels as well. Some of us furnish food 
for people, like apples, apricots and oranges, and down 
in South America there’s a tree that yields a milk 
which tastes like cow’s milk, so they say. I don’t 
know for I never tasted it. Then there’s the breadfruit 
tree. 


Pine—Yes, and some of us furnish clothing for these 
same people, too, and dozens of us are used in making 
their houses. Others of us go into paper; Hemlock 
bark is used in tanning leather. Oh! it is useless to 
try to enumerate the blessings we bring to mankind, so 
I’ll not undertake it. 

Beech—I understood the object of our assembling 
here today was that we might tell of the work we are 
doing in the world. I have something to say and am 
anxious to hear from the others. 

Birch—Why don’t you set the ball a-rolling by telling 
your story first? 

Rowan—Well said, Friend Birch, 
let’s hear your tale, 


Beech—Mine may not be so interesting as some and, 
if so, the better to have it over. I am known and 
liked by children because of the nuts I shower for them 
in autumn time. In England there used to be great 
forests of my kind and large herds of swine lived in 


Come, Beech, 
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them. In France I am often used for the making of 
wooden shoes for the peasants, as my wood does not 
absorb water readily. In other countries my leaves 
are gathered in the fall before they are frostbitten and 
are used for making beds and mattresses. 


Birch—Let me be the next to speak. Sometimes I 
grow to a height of seventy feet. My bark is very 
white and can be divided into thin sheets and used as 
a substitute for paper. The Indians used me in mak- 
ing canoes, buckets and baskets. Some of my relatives 
are occasionally employed for smoking herrings and 
ham because of the peculiar flavor they give to them. 
Others are used on lawns, being very ornamental. I 
have other uses but I know some one else is ready to 
talk. Let’s hear from Ljiiac. 

Lilac—I am a very common, ornamental shrub and a 
native of Persia. My flowers are of many colors and 
I have heard people say their odor is delicious. .My 
wood is fine-grained and is used for inlaying and in 
making small articles. A fragrant oil can be obtained 
from it by the process of distillation. 

Holly—As I, too, am an ornamental shrub, I’1l follow 
Lilac. My flowers are white and my red berries afford 
food for the birds in winter. My leavesare sometimes 
used in making medicines. In some countries, if the 
winters are very severe, my branches and leaves are 
chopped and fed to sheep. My name is derived from 
the using of my branches and berries in decorating 
churches at Christmas time. I used to be called holy 
tree for that reason. , 

Laurel—I am used at Christmas also, so I’1l tell my 
story now. I do not grow very high, often being no 
more than a bush. My flowers, which appear in the 
late springtime, are beautiful to behold and are greatly 
admired by those who see them. Among the ancient 


Greeks my berry-bearing twigs were wound around the 


foreheads of victorious heroes and poets, it being a 
high honor to receive a crown of laurel. 

Locust—Y our tale was interesting but too short, though 
mine must be even shorter. Locusts are beautiful 
trees, our blossoms filling the air with fragrancein the 
early summer days. We grow rapidly and our wood is 
useful for all purposes in which toughness and strength 
is required. We are used in ship-buliding and in 
making the cogs of wheels. Rowan, what have you to 
say? 

Rowan—In America I am known as the Mountain Ash. 
I grow abundantly in Great Britian and am very or- 
namental when infruit. My red berries are sometimes 
used for preserves. In Scotland there is a strange 
superstition about me, where it is thought that one of 
my twigs even is able to drive away evil spirits. 

Chestnut—I do not recall any superstitions about 
members of my family. We are stately, spreading 
trees and usually have long lives, growing to a great 
size. In autumn we are visited by youths and maidens 
in search for nuts and we seldom disappoint them. 
Our nuts form the principal food for the poor people 
who live in the southern part of Europe. Sometimes 
they are roasted and boiled, and again ground into 
meal and made into bread. Our wood is used in house- 
building and in furniture. 

Apple—I am the apple tree and because I have been 
cultivated so long and men have improved me so much 
I am very well krown. I have a great many sisters, 
there being, it is said, ninety or more varieties of ap- 
ples. In the estimation of many I am the most valuable 
of all trees. My fruit is used for baking, preserving, 
putting into jelly, and for the making of cider and 
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vinegar. How often have I heard the farmer say, ‘‘ What is 
better than a big, juicy apple!’’ I have heard his city cousin 
say it, too. Have you ever read the poem, ‘‘Come, Let us 
Plant the Apple Tree!’’ Next year, I’ll recite it for you. 
Tamarack, it’s your turn. 

Tamarack—I am still so disappointed in not finding all my 
friends here I can not say much. You know me by such 
names as Larch and Hackmetack, as well as by Tamarack. 
Sometimes my brothers grow to a height of seventy feet but 
not usually. We prefer moist soils and shallow swamps. 
\Ve are slender and do not afford a dense shade. Our European 
relatives are said to be more ornamental than we are. We 
are used in the making of railroad ties and the building of 
ships. 

Willow—If the time is getting short and my speecli be- 
comes too long, please do not hesitate to inform me, for I am 
proud of my family and like to extol it. Willows are 
planted as ornamental trees near the banks of rivers and on 
moist grounds sometimes. We grow with little difficulty 
and to a great size frequently. Willow staves when driven 
into damp ground soon take root and grow to luxuriant trees. 
Our twigs are used by coopers in making hoops. We are 
employed in basket making and in various kinds of wicker 
work, It is thought that willow withes were the first ropes 
used by man. In soine countries our leaves and young 
shoots are used as food for cattle. 

Birch—What’s the matter with Oak? Why doesn’t he talk? 

Oak— 

‘*Behold the monarch of the woods! 
The mighty old oak tree!’’ 


How’s that fora starter? I am mighty, that’s a fact, and I 
hope to live to be as old as my brothers, who last from six 
hundred to a thousand years. Our timber is strong and dura- 
ble and is used by carpenters and shipbnilders. Our acorns 
are fed to swine and in times of want human beings have 
used them for food. In poor countries they are commoniy 
used, being mixed with meal. Their bitter taste canbe re- 
moved partially by burying them in the earth. The acorns 
of some oaks, however, are very sweet. 

Elm—Like Oak and Willow I am proud of my family, for 
the most famous American trees are Elms. I grow to be 
very tall and am very beautiful, my branches arching grace- 
fully over many a country home and street, thereby adding 
greatly to their attractiveness. The Oak is not more useful 
than I, but having said so much about my beauty Ill not 
enumerate my uses until we gather next year. 

Locust—Elm always was a proud thing and time has not 
changed her any in that respect. 

Chestnut—Pine, you must have overcome your weariness 
by this time. Let us hear from you. 

Pine—To my family belong many noble and useful trees. 
We grow principally on mountain sides. During storms, 
when winds sift through our branches, we sing a song, soft 
and beautitul,'though it 1s considered dreary by some. There 
are so many members of our family it would be an almost 
endless task to state our uses, but you will find reminders 
of us wherever you go, whether it be on land or sea. Now 
let our hostess speak. 

Maple—I come last, but just the same I am not least. I 
am told that I resemble the sycamore although my trunk is 
more slender. I am beautiful too, and my dense foliage 
affords a fine shade, so I am often found adorning lawns and 
country places. The farmer finds me especially useful and 
from the sap I give out in springtime he makes syrup and 
sugar. My wood has a satiny appearance and is used in 
cabinet work. 

Holly—And now our stories have all been told and I sup- 
pose we must go back to our homes not to meet until another 
Arbor Day, but I don’t like to do it. 

Laurel—I am glad we came today for I never before real- 
ized the mission we trees are performing in the world. It 
is not strange our stories indicate such good opinions of 
ourselves. 

Pine—What kind of a sap, or syrup, do you produce Mis- 
tress Maple? 

Maple»-Have you never tasted it? 

Pine—Never. 

The Others—Nor I, nor I. 

Maple—Then before you go you shall have an opportunity 
to do so. A reception without something to eat would hardly 
be the proper thing and what could be more appropriate for 
this occasion than a dish of my warm sugar? Come, follow 
me, and I’ll give you the sweetest treat you ever had in 
your lives. 

(All rise and follow Maple off the stage while the curtain 
falls. ) 


How the Trees Were Named 


By Jane A. Stewart 


First Pupil—Did you ever think of how the trees came 
to be called by their familiar names? 

Second—The magnolia, for instance, was named by Lin- 
naeus, the ‘‘father of botany,’’ in honor of Pierre Magnol, 
an eminent botanist, who lived in the seventeenth century. 

Third—When green, the fruit of the cucumber tree some- 
what resembles a cucumber, hence the name of the tree. 

Fourth—The great leaves of the umbrella tree, twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and four to eight inches broad, radiate 
from the ends of the branches in such a way as to suggest an 
open umbrella. 

Fifth—The flowers of the tulip tree—greenish yellow with 
dashes*of red and orange, standing erect.on the spray, bears 
a marked resemblance to a tulip. 
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Sixth—The early settlers gave its name to the papaw be- 
cause of the resemblance of its fruit to the real papaw of the 
tropics. 

Seventh—The word ‘‘ailanthus,’’ it is said, means ‘‘Tree 
of Heaven’’--the Chinese name for the Ailanthus tree. 

Highth-—It is held that the name ‘‘holly’’ is a corruption 
of the word holy, probably from the fact that the holly tree 
is used to commemorate the holy time of Christinas, not only 
in houses but in churches. The German name, ‘‘Christdorn,’’ 
the Danish name ‘‘Christorn,’’ and the Swedish name 
‘*Christtorn,’’ seem to endorse this statement. 

Ninth—Burning-bush is the appropriate name for this 
shrub, lit by flame-colored fruit. Spindle-tree is the name 
by which it is known in Europe, because its wood was once 
utilized for the making of spindles. 

Tenth—The name ‘‘horse chestnut’? has been explained 
in various ways. The tact that the scar of the leat-stem 
really resembles the mark of a horse’s hoof is regarded as 
the most reasonable explanation of the name. 

Eleventh—The striped maple got its name of ‘‘ moosewood’’ 
in New England from the fact that the sugar bark and 
branchlets are the favorite food of tle moose. 

Twelfth —The sycamore maple evidently received its name 
by antithesis; the word sycamore is derived from two 
Greek words, one meaning fig and the other mulberry, 
neither of which appear on the sycamore maple tree. This 
tree has taken the name of the Eastern fig tree—tiie ‘‘syca- 
more’’—into which Zaccheus climbed to see Jesus pass by. 

Thirteenth—Simaq, the Arabic word, gave its name to the 
sumach. The velvet sumach is really velvety to the eye and 
to the touch. The name staghorn sumach refers to the like- 
ness between the forking leafless branches and a stag’s horn. 

Fourteenth—The name ‘‘locust’’ is attributed to the Jesuit 
missionaries who are said to have conceived this to be the tree 
that supported St. John in the Wilderness. 

Fifteenth—In days when legends gathered about whatever 
was unusual in nature, the Redbud, glowing red in the 
Springtime, was said to blush because Judas hanged himself 
upon it ;—hence its name ‘‘ Judas-tree.’’ 

Sixteenth-—Fancying that they had discovered a substitute 
for coffee in its seeds, the early settlers gave tiie Kentucky 
coffee tree its name. 

Seventeenth—The sweet pulp that surrounds the seed gives 
the Honey Locust its common name, 

Kighteenth—The Yellow- wood is so named because of the 
bright clear yellow of the autumn leaves and the color of its 
wood. 

Nineteenth—The name of Newcastle Thorn had its origin 
in the fact that this thorn was once largely used as a hedge 
plant by the farmers of Newcastle County. Delaware. 

Twentieth—The homely name of Shad-Bush was given 
to the June-berry by the early inhabitants of the eastern 
states because it chances to bloom by the side of our tidal 
rivers at the time that the shad ascends them to spawn. 

Twenty-first—‘‘ Witch’ is the modern spelling of the Saxon 
‘‘wich’’ or ‘‘wych,’’ meaning pendulous, drooping,—as ap- 
plied to the Witcn Hazel. 

Twenty-second—The balsamic juices of the tree give the 
name to the Sweet Ginn. 

Twenty-three—Hercules’ Club got its name because whien 
denuded of its leaves, the tree looks very much like a club, 

Twenty-fourth—It is pointed out that usually the name of an 
animal attached toa plant means that the plant in question 
was believed by the early settlers to be either beneficial or 
baneful to that animal, for example, sheep sorrel, lambkill, 
catnip, wolfsbane, etc. ‘‘Dog’’ and ‘‘horse’’ often mean 
simply worthless, or coarse, for the early botanists, it seems, 
held the dog in slight repute. The name ‘‘ Dogwood,’’ it is 
held, probably refers to the value of its astringent bark as a 
cure for the mange in dogs. 

Twenty-fifth—Its white, bell-like flowers give the pretty 
name to the Silver Bell tree; and the singular appearance of 
its snow white flowers which look like a fringe, have named 
the Fringe tree. 

Twenty-sixth—‘‘Other trees hold their bark loosely, the 
Silver Maple often looks as if she would be glad to be rid of 
hers, the Sycamore frankly and absolvtely casts hers and is 
dove with it, but the Shellbark, letting ‘I dare not wait upon 
I would,’ ’’ declares a nature student; ‘‘holds hers in long 
unsightly pieces, loose at the edyes yet clinging at the 
center until the trunk becomes simply shaggy,’’—hence 
the name ‘‘Shag-bark’’ hickory. 

Twenty-seventh—Birch is said to be derived from the Latin 
batuere, to beat, because the fasces of the Roman lictors, 
which were always made of birch rods, were used to drive 
back the people. 

Twenty-eighth—The fruit of the Hop Hornbeam so closely 
resembles that of the common hop-vine that it has given the 
name to the tree. Hornbeam alludes to the horny texture of 
the wood. Wiien woodtnen need a lever they seek tora 
Hop Hornbeam, whence its wildwood name of Leverwood. 

Twenty-ninth—Since very early days the word ‘‘ Jack’’ has, 
in certain ways, been used as a word of opprobrium. A 
worthless fellow was Jack, it is pointed out. Therefore the 
early settlers finding a worthless oak with dark bark, almost 
black, named it at once ‘‘ Black Jack’’ as we know it today. 


Thirtietii—By some authorities, the name ‘‘Poplar’’ is 
thought to be derived from fad/o, to vibrate or shake. But 
others think that the Poplar got its name froin being used in 
ancient times to decorate the public places in Rome, where 
it was called arbor populi, or tree of the people. 

Thirty-first -The Osage Orange was so named because it was 
first found in a settlement of Osage Indians. The Indians 
gave its name to the Catalpa; the Persimmon ; the Tupelo. 
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National 
Cloak & Suit Co, 


Add to Your Summer Pleasures 


The Delight of 
“NATIONAL” Apparel 


What large share in your summer pleas- 
ures do your dresses have ? 

On fair days in spring the cool, fresh 
waist, the stylish tub suit, these are half 
the pleasure of the day; and for summer 
outings or vacation, or for calling or on sul- 
try afternoons it may be just for the pleas- 
ure of the dress itself—how keen then is the 
delight of soft, sheer materials and dainty 
laces, and cool, clean, white linens. 

‘**Those are the days the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
has provided for—FOR YOUR PLEAS- 
URE. 

We have filled a book with these Summer 
Delights—the “‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book 
And for your pleasure, Madam, we have 
reserved one copy of this book for you 
— thinking that the little extra touches 
in style the greater becomingness, and 
more unusual beauty of “NATIONAL” 
apparel might this season add to your 
Summer Pleasures. 


But this Style Book willadd in another way—it will 
add to your wardrobe by the lower prices it offers in 
Waists 98 cents to $7.98, Skirts $1.49 to $14.98, Dresses 
$5.98 to $29.98, Tub Suits $4.98 to $16.98, and all kinds 
of apparel for Women, Misses and Children. This 
Style Book, then, means to you MORE CLOTHES 
FOR THE SAME MONEY. Italso shows the most 
wonderful garments of all—The World Famous 


66 ” 1 ’ 
NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to 1 0 t 40 
Measure O 
Your choice of the beautiful new suits shown in 
this Style Book will be cut andm ade to yourown 
measure, from your own choice of over 450 new 
Summer materials, You need only select the styl: 
you ¢hink you would like, the material you /Ainé 
you would like, we will make the suit to your 


measure, and guarantee it to delight you in every 
way. We take all the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


avery “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guar- 
antee Tag—our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” 
Garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 


money. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

In writing for your Style Book please state 
whether you wish samples of materials fora 
Tailored suit and give the colors you prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly but only when asked for 
and they are well worth asking for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co, 
234 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladiew’ Outfiting Establishment in the World. 
Matt Orders Only. Nou Agents or Branches 
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Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, Absolutely 
Safe and Harmless. 
It cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands or your 
linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to your hair, 


Send tor Trial Package. 


fuet apply Mr Potter Walnut Tint Hair tain with 

vour comb, Stains only the hair von't rub off. (iuaranteed 
to be free trom all poisonous dye ulpbur, lead or copper 
Ha no odor eliment no rease 21.90 at first-« 

jy rgist sat action mranteed send ou nan ind 
ldre and enclose ents ( aria or coin) and 
mall ou char prepaid, a sl package, in i 
Wranper with valuable booklet on hair Direction 
lowed srefull will pro e desired result 
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at actual cost by expert teachers of our Law 


RESIDENT schools founded 186 MON Pharmacy 
EY BACK after ten lesson if vou are Sherthand 
not satisfied No Agents. No Booksto Cartooning 

| Send ropa Y for FREE BOOK on Bookkeeping 


course wante lilustrating 
National Correspondence Schools, 30 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


for the Railway Mail, Postal, Internal 
Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. 40,000 appointments made 
yearly. Full particulars FREE con- 
cerning positions, salaries, exainina- 
tions (held annually in every State), 
uple questions previously lised, etc. 
A 1 ally 0 orivinators 
NATIONAL CORRESPOND! NCE INSTITUTE 
44-70 Second Nat't Bank Bldg., Wash., D.C. 



















































Home Study Courses 
r one hundred Home Study Courses 
under profess rs lo Fl sevard. Beoetn: Coen i! 
and leading coll 
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English . 205, Springfield 
Beautiful Gifts at Close of School 
Send 7c tor ( samples 
of our beantiiul Satin 
Ribbon Book Marks hoth 
ive orove torch in ples 
( irce and () small, in 
cludiuyg our new catalogue 
and copies of the'* Teach 
ers Farewell Poems and 
My Wishes.”’ Thev are 
printed on heavy Satin 
Ribbon, sizes ''. x9 and 1'y 
x9 inches. Special rates to 
those ordering (15). The 


names of the school, teacher and date can be printed on these 
desired. Brown & Brown, Dept. 0, 25 Liberty St., Dansville, N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-AnotherClub 


For all Grades 


is open fo all teachers, for patene hange of devices and ideas found 


This Ciub 
helpful in school-work, ‘lhere 1s no fee. “d ail are cordially invited to con- 
tripuie their best “lomts,” and pupils’ * Peres Sayings.” 

Kyery teacher w .ose manuscript is accepted for this de partment will receive 


cash remuneration forit. Letters sourd be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State au opportunity to be represented. Limit each 
manuscript to 200 words —-the shorter the hetter—except in “Travel Club,” where 
the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking np the most interest- 
ing historical or geograp ical feature of his or her section, suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for us: in the State 
Book.cts. 
When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following points: Keep letter 
to Club and private letter 74 tic President entirely separate. Use paper 8'4 
ies by ,inches, Wr.te plainly and concisely ou one side only, holding the 
o mars the lines w i ‘be about 7 inc .es long. Rewrite your manuscript 
" you are re it is written as well as you are able to express it, and that the 
graminar aud punctuation are correct. Write the number of words it 
tnius in the upper right hand corner of the first page, aud your true name 
vidress in the upper left hand corner, State how you wis) your manu- 
pt stvned when published. Good, clear photographs, historically or geo- 
ically interesting, will add to te value of Travel Club letters. All draw- 
s or dageams intended to illustrate the manuscript should be made sep- 
tely with India or jet black ink on stiff white ,paper so that they may be 
yt raphed easily. 
\li material intended for thisdepartment should be addressed to the President, 
irs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for April 


‘Tf vou strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep agoin’ ! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep agoin’ ! 
‘Tain't no use to sit and whine, 
Wien the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep on tryin’- 
Keep agoin’!"" 





Club Poem for April 


Just whistle a bit, if the day be dark 
And the sky be overcast; 

If mute be the voice of the piping lark, 
Why, pipe your own small blast. 


Just whistle a bit, if the night be drear 
\nd the stars refuse to shine; 

\nd a gleam that mocks the starlight clear, 
Within you glows benign. 


Just whistle a bit, if there’s work to du, 
With the mind or in the soil, 

\nd your note will turn out a talisman true, 
To exorcise grim Toil, 


just whistle a bit, 1f your heart be sore ; 
‘Tis a wonderful baim for pain. 
Just pipe some old melody o’er and o'er, 
Till it soothes like the summer rain 
-Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Club Exchange 
Arbor Day Acrostic 


Arbor Day, glad Arbor Day, once more ts here; 
veet birds singing,—skies bright and clear. 


Robin loudly calling to his little mate, : 
Building in the elm tree by the garden gate. 


Bluebird, too, is with us,-~back and forth he flies 
Darling little fellow! blue as summer skies. 


Oriole's hanging cradle sharp eyes soon may spv, 
Where it’s gaily swinging ‘mid the branches higii. 


Rainy month of April now has passed away ; 
Happy hearts and voices greet the lovely May. 


Dandelions golden, shining in the grass, 
Greet the happy children as they gaily pass. 


April showers have brouglit us dainty flowers of May, 
\Voods, and fields, and meadows, decked for Arbor Day. 


Youthful hearts are lappiest in the days of spring; 
So, on this bright Arbor Day, loud their voices ring. 
—M. F. McIntosh. 


The Color Fairies 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
like myselt—you are always looking for ‘something 
new under the sun?’ to add to your Special Day Programs ; so I am 
oing to send you an exercise which I arranzed tor six of my little 
irls. It formed a part of our Arbor Day exercises, and was a de- 
cided success 

Two of the girls had on white dresses, the others wore dresses of 
the color they represented. All wore wings and crowns and carried 

The wings were made by taking halt a sheet of colored 
paper, folding it, turning in the upper corners to give theim 
1. rounded fori, and plaiting into shape. When secured in place 
by means of many pins, the effect was really very good indeed. 
The crowns of cardboard, and the wands, were covered with the 
colored paper, and the wands had a butterfly bow of the same at 
the tip. The tairies formed a line in the order of their colors and 
sang a little song—any appropriate song may be nsed,—ours was 
‘The Little Trolls’? from the Modern Mnsic Primer, When the 
song was ended they recited the following lines, which I wrote 
specially for them. 


OF course 


W rnd > 
Lissuc¢ 





. Ask for our Catalogue. It lists over 
rr 4 r ! a 
| Abs ary Books! 5,000 titles selected from the cata- 
logues of leading book publishers and sold by us at wholesale 
Revised Catalogue now ready. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The pure, high 
grade, scientifi- 
cally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
vigorates and ccr- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 





stered 
Pee Of. 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


"WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 
. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Established 1780 


GOVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 

laces during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have imade a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands wliom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sous who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Lo 
not attempt any Goverument ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
meuts which give excellent cougses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
- WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 








“DUREL” 
HARD DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 
Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortments in hand made slide 
tray box. 


“CRAYOLA” 


DRAWING CRAYON 
FOR 
General Color Work, Stenciling, Arts 
and Crafts 
Assortments of from six to 


twenty-four colors. 
Samples furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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April 1910 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


All— 
We are the Color Fairies,—everywhere we’re found ; 
We glisten in the rainbow, we sparkle on the ground. 








Fairy Red— 
I am the Color Fairy the children love the best ; 
I paint the apple’s ruddy cheek, the robin's pretty. vest ; 
I touch the clouds at sunset with soft and rosy light, 
Aud clothe the lovely roses in color rich and bright. 
Fairy Orange— 
The little children love.me, too; 
Some love me as well as they do you. 


I paint the orange fruit so sweet, 
That all little children delight to eat. 
Kairy Yellow— 
Daisies, cowslips, buttercups, and dandelions, too, 
I spread my gold upon them,—that is what I do. 
I paint the tiny feathers of many a little bird; 
I light up all the star lamps,—I do upon my word. 
Fairy Green— 
I carpet field and meadow in the sunny days of spring ; 
I paint the leaves upon the trees where happy birdies sing. 
To look at you gay fairies all the time would make folks blind; 
So tired eyes are grateful when a bit of me they find. 
Fairy Blue— 
My soft and tender color is seen in summer skies; 
And in the blue for-get-me-nots that look like babies’ eyes. 
The bluebird wears my color upon his back and wings; 
And dearly is he loved by all who listen when he sings. 
Fairy Violet— 
Of all the Color Fairies I am the last to come; 
But everybody loves me and wants me in their home; 
The pansy wears my color,—and so does violet shy, 
And all the children love me, I’m so pleasing to the eye. 


All— 


We've told you all our story, so now we’ll fly away; 
But if your eyes are sharp euougl you may see us every day. 
—MOonrIRA F. MCINTOSH. 


An Arbor Day Alphabet 


A is Arbor Day,—the time to plant trees. 
B is the branches waving in the breeze. 
C is the children,—who dearly love the spring. 
D is the dandelions they delight to bring. 
E is the earth,—now growing warm and bright. 
F is the flowers that are opening to the light. 
G is the grass,— like velvet soft and green. 
H is the hepaticas in fuzzy coats now seen. 
I is our interest in every flower and bird. 
J is our joy when the first sweet song is heard. 
K is the kindness we should show to every one. 
L is the love we receive whien tliat is done. 
M is the music with which the woodlands ring. 
N is the notes that birds and children sing. 
O is the oriole,—soon he will be here. 
P is the Piioebe bird with his call so clear. 
Q is the quest we make for flowers rare. 
R is Robin Redbreast flying through the air. 
S is the songs we sing on Arbor Day. 
T is the trees we plant beside the way. 
U is the unfolding of the buds that hidden lie. 
V is the violet, so dainty, sweet, and shy. 
W is the woods with their cool and shady bowers. 
X is the xanthine found in many flowers. 
Y is youth,—the children’s time of spring. 
Z is the zest they to their pastimes bring. 

—M. F. M. 


Easter Pie 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 


The following plan may be used to advantage in many ways, | Boys and Girls send- 
‘especially by way of celebrating Easter. 


Secure an ordinary-size pan, four or five inches deep. Wrap up 
a number of inexpensive articles and tie each with a colored cord 
about twelve inches long. The pan is lined inside and outside 
with colored tissue paper. The wrapped-up gifts are placed on the 
inside, and a covering to represent the top of a pie is put over the 
pan, with the ends. of cords extending through the top covering 
and hanging over sides of pan. After a short explanation concern- 
ing the celebration of Easter, the ‘‘Pie’’ is ready to be cut. Each 
child is given the privilege of taking hold of acord. Ata given 
signal, all pull their cords. 





, . should be read regularly by every 
The Pathfinder teacher aiming to keep abreast of 
the times and well informed regarding matters of current interest. 


Our arrangement with tle publishers enables us to supply the Path- 
finder, either separately or in the following combinations: 


With Normal Instructor ome year...............ccccsessceeecseceteeeeeseees $1.40 
- ds s ND ci crass, secnccrdceesoseoniocseocdoees 1.60 
$$: -PeVeey PIAIG “ONG GOOF 8555054, 55.5. ss. cscctctascceskscctesecsbecedcs 1.50 
$4. eh 00, BENE Es Ps GRE BOAT i555 acess &casperosiessdirinssss cies 1.90 
‘* Every Day Plans (three Vols. Complete)........................ 1.72 
‘* The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vols. Complete).............. 1.72 


Remember you get the Pathfinder a full year and your choice of 
the above at prices indicated. 
OUR STAR OFFER 
Pathfinder one year 


, Sadia Onestiag Bank Sastpatd ‘All F or $1.48 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The newest Dividends 


wonder in For 
Horticulture Generations 


The saving of seven cents per day for a short period, or Ninety-Frve Dollars in cash, 
will secure you an interest in the most wonderful horticultural development of the 
age. The investment of Fourteen Hundred Dollars in small monthly payments or in cash 
will produce for you an annual income of One Thousand Dollars, and this income 
will increase year by year unto the third and fourth generations. 

Do not be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influenced into investigation. 

We are planting together in a combination orchard two of the most profitable 
horticultural products of the world; one of them an absolutely new development, a 
| creative industry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit possibilities; the other producing 
hundreds of dollars of profit per acre annually. 

This investment represents the complete evolution of an entire industry; the changing 
| of the source of the world’s supply of a product of wide use from the present crude 
| method of gathering this product from wild trees scattered in the woods, to the production 
| of improved varieties twice as large, of infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards 
conducted under the most careful scientific horticultural management and conditions. 

We are so sure that this orchard will produce immense returns — and quickly — that 
qe ask for no share in these crop returns until you have been paid back in profits from 
the orchard every dollar of the money you pay for your investment. 

Read this paragraph again. 

Ten shares in this orchard will make you independent; fifteen of them, costing 
only one dollar per day for a short period, will produce an income of One Thousand 
Dollars a year for you. 

We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. 
idea of what a wonderful opportunity it is, and then send you complete details by mail. 

Send to us for our booklet, ‘Dividends for Generations,’’ which will tell you the 
whole thing in a nut-shell. It is FREE to you. 

Fill out the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day, 

95 Milk Street, BOLTON, MASS. 


Please send me (free) your bookie, “Dividends for 
ORCHARD CO. |<-"“" * 
e Name 5 


95 MILK STREET cAdiress " a: | 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS [vr 8 ees ee ee ah 
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COMBINATION ORCHARD CO. 
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valuable prizes to 





ing in the best draw- 
ings made with 


“Cray-0- 
Graph” 






Beautify Your Class Room and Distinguish Your School 
by Having Your Pupils Win Some of these Beautiful Prizes 


$750 In Gold and Prizes 


No Entrance Fee. Free for all Under 20 Years of Age. 


“Cray-0-Graphing” Prize Contest Closes May 31st, 1910. 
IVE hundred prizes will be given nore absolutely free. They are worth trying for. The contest will be 
divided into Classes taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades and high school. Teachers, 
have everyone of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have an equal 
— to win the valyable prizes, The rewards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your 
pupils, 





. 
The tollowing comprise the Jury of Awards in the 


Big Prize Contest 


Henry Turner Bailey, Pres. Eastern Art aud Manual Training Teachers’ Ass'n, 
James Hall, Ethical Culture school, New York City 
Lucy 8. Silke, Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago 
Mrs. M. E. Riley, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Louis 
M. Emma Roberts, Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis 
Enter the contest in earnest at once. It will develop hidden talent in some of your 
boys and girls and stimulate interest in their work. Box containing 3 sample sticks 
(about one-third regular length) in the three primary colors, sent free upon request. 
Regular 10c box of ‘‘Cray-O-Graph’”’ sent post paid for five 2-cent stamps or a hand- 
some booklet included telling how to get the best results with ‘‘Cray-O-Graph” for 
ten 2-cent stamps. Write for an 8-page folder telling all about the big prize contest, 


Address Educational Dept. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON (CO., 


$250 


For schools 
in large, beau- 
tiful pictures 

and busts, (your 
choice of over 3000 

subjects) given to ten 
schools submitting the 

best, “Cray -O- Graph” 
drawings. 


Sandusky, Ohio. 






































I Will Help You To 


ealth-Good Figure- Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


I 
have 
correct- 
ed_ thou- 
sands of fig- 
ures as illus- 
trated below. 
Style is in the 
figure and poise and 
not in the gown. The 
gown in Fig. 1 cost $250; 
the one in Fig. 2 cost $6.00. 


2 is the A Good Figure 
same ig Economy and 


woman as 
Fig. 1, devel- — 





























































After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater help 
to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the strength 
of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circulation of pure 
blood; by strengthening the nerves, and by teaching deep 
breathing, than I could by correcting bodily ailments with 
medicine. It is to my thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and health principles that I attribute my marvelous success. 

I have helped over 44,000 women. I can help you to 


Arise To Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satisfaction with self which comes through the 
knowledge that she is developing that swect, personal loveliness which health 
and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman with a 
definite ‘purr ose, which makes her the greatest help to family and friends. 
She is a Better Wife, a Rested Mother, a Sweeter Sweetheart. She 
adds to the beauty of the world, thus contributing to its refinement, cul- 
tivation and education. I can hetp you to make every vital organ and 
nerve do efficient work, thus clearing the complexion and corsect- 
ing such ailments as 


oped and in cor- 

rect poise. | 
Figs. 3, 4, 5 and6 
show actual photographs 
of pupils before taking up 








Constipation Irritability Indigestion my work. (They have given 
Weak Nerves Cold Dulness me permission to use them). 
theumatism Jervousness “caknesses . 

Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh They all stand, n0U), AS correctly 





and appear as well as Fig. 2. @ 
When every organ of 
the body is doing effi- 
cient work, there will be 
no superfluous flesh and no 
bony, angular bodies. I 
have reduced thousands of women 80 Ibs., and 
have built up thousands of others 25 lbs. What 
I have done for others I can do for you. It would 
do your heart good to read the daily reports from my 
pupils. Here are some of them: 

age My weight has increased 30 pounds.” “* My kidneys are much better.”* 
rc My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses.”* 

.. 2 have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you.” 

I weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get out of 

breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger.” 

, Fam delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.”” 

«, Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after having it for 30 years!” 

Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves.” 

The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and I haven't had a cold since 8 
began with you.” 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot help you, I 
will tell you so. I study your case just as a physician, giving you the individual 
treatment which your case demands. I never violate a pupil’s confidence. I will 
send you an instructive booklet, showing correct lines of a woman’s figure in 
standing and walking, free, _ 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. :o 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Author of “Self Suficiencn.” “The Vital Oraans, Their Use and Abuse.” Ete. 
AMftss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


T We will ship you a 
on approval, freight 
ow ten da ree 


} prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and all ys f 

trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 


you will not be out one cent. ; s 5 
LOW FACTORY PRICE We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, ete., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
rrade models at unheard of low prices. ty ze 
RI E TS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 “*Ranger” Bicycle 
DER AG i furnished by us. You will be astonished at tlie wonderful/ydom Prices 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first r910 sample going to your town. Write at once 
for our special offer. DO NOT BUY 2 bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate 
at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited num taken in by 
our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at 3 to 88 each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
TIR TER BRAKE rear wheels,inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
ES, COAS line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 
Zogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and usef! information. It only costs @ postal to get everything. 


View. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. D-28, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This work is done by following simple directions a 
few minutes each day in the privacy of your own room. 
in delicate cases I co-operate with the physicien. 

I regard medicine for reduction as danger 
ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 
do not remove the cause, hence only give 
temporary results. In correcting faulty 
habits of digestion and assimilation, 
I build up the strength while I am 
reducing, or developing you. 

This is practical common 


sense. 

Think it over and 
write me today for 
particulars. 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a know! 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex aud theirrelation 
to life and health. This 







WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work, Practical, Individual Home In- 
struction. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Finanelal retarns teed. 
FREE ARTIST'S of fine instruments and 
OUTFIT supplies to each student, 

Write for particulars Our Own Fi f 
and Handsome Art Book. vont 
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xX olo ry | [SCHOOL of APPLIED ART peppaeenecetecmam| 
} 2 | Founded 1899 8 30 Fine Arts Bldg. & - 
(luster ated) | Battle Creek, Mich. 








by Willtam H. Wailing, A. M., M.D 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
ne tel ain tee J ome ene ey Story-Writing Journalism 





Knowledge a Father Should Ha Illustrating Cartooning — 


Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 






Medical Knowledge a Hust I Should Have. 
K Brow ae a tebe Pct Sh id H : e. Shorthand P Proofreading 
Knowledge a Voung Wife Should Have | 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have fraught by mail. Mss. criticised, revised, and sold on 
Knowledge a Mother Shouid Impart to Her Daughter. commission. Name the course,that interests you; we 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have ll if t klet b t il; tells h 
w sence cle , , 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. . nd free boo y return mail; te ow. 
Write tor “Other I Opinions” and Table of Content The National Press Ass’n, 196 The Baldwin, Indianapolis Indiana. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















EI ECTRIC GOODS FOR EVERYBODY ~~» hae COUR oleh tals 
World’s Headquarters for / - - ; 

— Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys, ‘ 5 LIC ¢ essfui 

Railways, Batteries, Belts, Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, \ w \ 





House Lighting Plants, Books. If it’s electric we have it. ° : . 
'‘ynderseli all, Fortune for agents, Catalog 4 cents. AY (09) Forcettino 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. rove 
Mitin «ek ’ . _> * You are no tellectually than your 
TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand E Bn Bond totes Yor my Cok “How to 
® Course by mail while teaching CESS Remember" —Faces, Names, Stadicc—Dereoes Sil. 
Wile UE, Ml. WOLF, M@R.. OSWEGO. N,. Y., for i Concentration, Self-Confidence, Conversation, Public 








av ioc, Inereases income, Sent 
Busieets Kokod News. ‘i MEMORY SCHOOL, JO1 AUDITORIUM BLDG” cRICAGO} | 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Much amusement is furnished the pupils unwrapping ihe pack- 
ages which contain sometliing suggestive of Kaster-tide, as tiny 
rabbits, candy eggs, Easter cards, etc.—O. C., Ohio. 








Flower Books 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
When the winter’s snow 1s melting, 
And the sunshine, warm and fair, 
Coming through the schoolroom wincows, 
Brings an invitation there. 


Let the children study Nattire, 
All her winsome ways and wiles, 
Then will, frequent frowns and dulJness 
Change. to. interest and smiles. 


Didn't the long, warm afternoons in early spring-seem ati - etet- 
nity to you when ‘you. were .a. school child?) How the outdoors 
called to you, the warm air with its promise of summer, the brim- 
ming ditches where our ,hyvats were aching to be sailed, and the 
bare fence corners where green. things were beginning to ‘slow, 
The afore-mentioned afternoons are just the time to make flower 
books, whether you ‘‘lave time to fuss with such thitigs’’ or not. 
A common blank book will do. We took tle pages out of such a 
book and made our own cover, bearing the word ‘‘ Flowers’’ at the 
top and a colored picture of some flower. The title page (we had 
learned about title pages, prefaces, etc., in our work on the Wash- 
ington booklet) bears the title again, some little decorations, the 
name of the owner, and ‘‘ Published by Nobody Bros.’’ The next 
page contains the Index; the next as a ‘‘Preface’’ has the little 
poem, ‘‘Oh, wherefore were the flowers made;’’ then the real book 
Is begun. 

We began with pussy-willow, for we had some blossoming in the 
house ; but her story was not completed for several weeks. We 
examined the winter buds and watched them develop into ‘‘ pussies,’’ 
saw the ‘‘pussies’’ lengthen into catkins, learned the difference 
between these catkins, and how the seeds grow. In fact, we watclied 
and learned all the willows could tell us. Then we learned a little 
verse about ‘‘ Pussy-willow,’’ wrote it in our books, drew some 
pictures of her, and wrote some items about her. In this way we 
took up in turn: skunk-cabbage, soft maple, elm, blood-root, lie- 
patica, spring beauty, adder’s tongue, wood anemone, dandelion, 
violet, trillium, and apple blossom. 

We would go at noon to find our specimen. Then in the after- 
noons we would study it, draw it, press it, aud learn all we could 
about it. Then draw and write in the books. It took very little 
time and I felt that it was time well spent. Of the soft maple and 
elm we had twigs 1n water so as to watch them closely. The chil- 
dren had never before realized that they were blossoms. We scat- 
tered the pollen on the pistitlate flowers and watched the seeds de- 
velop, some good, some crooked and one-sided showing imperfect 
pollenization,—Mrs. E. P. R. 

| The ‘‘ Flower Book"’ Mrs. R. sent me is neat and attractive, and 
shows plainly the interest taken in the work by both teacher and 
pupils. —PRESIDENT. | 


In the Wilds of Oregon 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :— 

As we are having glimpses into so many schoolrooms, I shall ask 
you to visit one among the ‘'wilds’’ of central Oregon. This 
schoolhouse, if-I may by courtesy so call it, stands on the banks ot 
a beautiful stream whose waters, delightfully clear and cool, come 
from among the Blue Mountains. All around the house are huge 
hills, or low mountains, and the ever solemn, awesome, wonderful 
forests of pine, fir and hemlock. A few rods from the door rise, 
abrupt and steep, the cliffs, many times higher than the house 
itself, offering to venturous climbets tests of agility, strength and 
endurance. Full of crannies and crevices, too, in which soil has 
gathered, giving to fern or tree or vine a root-hold that they may 
relieve the brown with tints of green. 

As to the house itseif—well, it served our purpose, to some ex- 
tent, and we grew to have a friendly feeling for its very ugliness 
and defects. It had been the cabin of one of the ‘'‘ first settlers,’’ 
lumbermen who had made it their temporary home. The fireplace, 
unusable, occupied one end; daylight peered boldly through the 
chinks; and when there came a thundershower, as there often did 
—oh my! In order to prevent the wood rats—one little lad desig- 
naed them ‘‘wooden rats’’—from nibbling our books and most 
probably in consequence, dying of ‘‘information of the brain,’’ we 
at evening gathered our books and piled them on top of the stove 
(there was the wreck of a stove). Even this did not always foil 
the wily rodent, as some volumes mutely testify. 

The desks were home-made and as uncomfortable as human in- 


Every teacher not now a subscriber 

Our Star Offer to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR should be- 
come one. 

Every teacher should take a good Current Events journal. We 
recommend the PATHFINDER. 

Every teacher should own and use SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. 

For a limited time the following offer—we call it Our Star Offer, 
because it is the most liberal we have ever been able to make to 
teachers,—will hold good. Thousands of teachers will take ad- 
vautage of it. Youcandosoin renewing and your friends iu 
becoming subscribers. 





HERE IS OUR OFFER: To 
Normal Instuctor one year $ =) 
Pathfinder one year 1.00 | ALL FOR $1 48 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.00,‘ e 
Total Value £78! 


ga This offer expires June Ist when the subscription price of 
Normal Instructor will be increased to $1,00 a year. 
Order today. . Tell your friends. o - 
Ask them to order through you—we will reward you for your 
services. Cs acecaee eth ; ; 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


genuity could devise. But we did have a good time, and we did 
learn, just the same. One Saturday we scoured the house thor- 
oughly and festooned it with pine boughs, and we kept it decorated 
with pictures and wild flowers until we did not realize what a mere 
subterfuge it was. And at intermissions iow we scurried out into 
the forest! Some to lie in the sun or shade as the temperature 
suggested, some to construct wonderful crafts or paddle on the 
creek in hollowed logs, not infrequently nor unwillingly upsetting 
and thus getting an impromptu bath; others to gather great clus- 
ters of roses, columbines, syringas, clematis and many other wild 
flowers with which we kept our room bright all summer long. 

just up the hillside a little way lived a family of pheasants—oh, 
such cunning little darlings!—that at the first glimpse of us would 
disappear, while the distressed mother-bird sought to attract our 
attention and lure us from the nestlings. Poor, frightened little 
mother! We would not have hurt your babies for the world. Yet 
a little farther was ‘‘ The Pillar,’’ too much of a climb to attempt 
at noon, but on Saturdays—yes. ‘‘The Pillar’’ is of solid rock, a 
column rising to the height of about three hundred feet—a majestic 
object, standing on the mountain side, surrounded by forests. -Its 
sides are nearly perpendicular, and as yet unscaled. Near this 
grand pillar are two lower ones, yet immense if viewed alone. 
These are accessible, and a merry scramble, sometimes a little 
dangerous, it is, to reach the top. But one is rewarded by a most 
beautiful view of mountain and valley, forest and stream. 

Among these rocks are crevices and caves which serve as hiomes 
for coyotes, wild cats, and sometimes more formidable animals, as 
some of my pupils could testify, having at one time been surprised 
hy a cougar. Perhaps Mr, Cougar was as surprised as they, for he 
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stood in dignity and watched them running, tumbling, rolling, 
scrambling, falling down the rocks and down the hillside. As the 
girls—it was a party of girls—had donned trousers in order to have 
vreater freedom in climbing, and as they wore bonnets and emitted 
hysterical shrieks, it is quite probable Mr. Cougar was too absorbed 
in philosopliical speculation as to their genus and species to realize 
that one would make a rare tidbit for his larder. 

Up the stream still farther are the saw mills, but I do not like to 
visit them and see the cruel machinery devouring the forest mon- 
archs whose defense and protection we will never appreciate until 
we are suffering from deprivation of their benefits by this useless 
ravage.—E. S., Oregon. 

| What a wild, romantic place! Your description is very inter- 
esting, and we will enjoy having you call again. The latchstring 
is Out!—PRESIDENT. | 


Arbor Day 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have been so very much interested in the ‘‘ Help-One-Another’’ 
letters and hiave found many hints to help in my work. [I will tell 
how we improved our play-ground, as well as interested pupils and 
patrons, on Arbor Day. 

Our playground contains one-half acre of level ground, and was 
treeless and the pupils often regretted that there was no shade, A 
program was prepared, consisting of music, recitations, readings, 
class exercises and dialogues, all on the subject of trees. A dozen 
or more trees were planted at the outer edge of tiie ground (that 
work being done the day before as it took quite a little time). 
Kach grade had the privilege of planting a tree and naming it. 
Such names as Old Glory, Treaty Elm, Queen Isabella, and Teddy 
Roosevelt were suggested. The children were much interested in 
the naming. A piece of cardboard with name and class written 
upon it was tied to the tree. 

Invitations had been sent, several days previous, to patrons and | 
friends of the school, written on a maple leaf outlined and cut out, 
of common drawing paper. The edges were colored different 
shades of red, yellow and green, with pencil crayons and a little 
bow of ribbon attached to the stem of each. Tlie invitations were 
designed by the older pupils, who did it with much pleasure. It 
was our first intention to have the program rendered on the play- 
ground among the trees as a dedication. But afterwards we decided 
to decorate the room with jack-o’-lanterns and antuimn leaves, close 
the shutters and light lamps, as that would give a pretty effect and 
be more comfortabie for our guests. A number of patrons re- 
sponded and expressed themselves as much pleased. In all we had 
spent but little time and with but little expense had made a day to 
be remembered in that school history.—l. B. K., Pa. 

[A good time, and work that paid. Your pupils will be inter- 
ested in the conservation of our forests now. Are they ‘‘reading 
up’? on that subject? They will enjoy it.—PRESIDENT. | 





From the Texas Foothills 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

We are in the Foothills of the Edward’s Platean that gives to 
Austin the name ot ‘‘ The City of the Violet Crown,’’ abont which, 
no doubt, all read in a recent issue of this paper. 

Our school is what is known as a County Line School—a school 
located near a County Line, the children from both sides of. the 
Line attending. We have a very comfortable school honse, and as 
bright children as falls to the lot of the average teacher. As the 
crow flies, we are abont nine miles from the County-sile of each of 
the counties we represent. San Marcos is often called, ‘‘ Athens 





; Keep in mind the fact | 
Price to Be Increased that’ the Instructor is | 
to be increased to $1.00 a yearon June Ist. In the meantime 
present subscribers may advance their subscriptions 

: One year for 75c 
Two years for $1.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
and new ones will be accepted at the same rates. 

Tell your friends. Ask them to subscribe. For sending in their 
subscriptions we will reward you as indicated on page one of this 
number. "> , : 

All intending to teach continuously should avail themselves ct 





























































=Teachers Examination 7 
=Need-Have No Terror For You 


When your certificate expires are you working hard to secure one of higher grade or 
will you be content to drift with the tide and acknowledge defeat at the hands of your 
more ambitious neighbor’? All good teachers plan to improve their qualifications and 
raise their grade of scholarship. They turn to us for aid in constantly increasing numbers, 
and thousands of better certificates have been secured with the help of 
our thoroughly trained, sympathetic instructors, 


YOU NEED OUR HELP FOR THOR: 
OUGH PREPARATION Algebra 


= 


You can earn that higher certiticate this year if you will work with and Methods 
us as faithfully as we are desirous of working with you. The reason so 
few teachers make good progress is that their home study is poorly pet tomate 


planned and carelessly followed. Many work according to this plan— 
a little of all branches and not much of any particular one. We hope you 


will let us gnide you along this line—a definate amount of work in certain £ 


branches, under competent guidance and instruction, Then you will be pre- Siomentany Grammar Year Latin 
pared for your examinations and for the better positions which are Bbitoric and Baniieh ot oy, 
seeking those who are qualified, Lo» 

We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews: Primary Methods and History 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all grades, from first to eighth, wp ty A 
devoted solely to methods of teaching; and Academic branches for COMMERCIAL OEPT. 


advanced study. For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer 
Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy Courses. Write today 


for information. 
NAME... 6 6. caeeee 


Interstate School of Correspondence ff ser... 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. tees shits 
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The The 
Piano Pian 
PLAYER PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND UPRIGHTS AND 
GRANDS GRANDS 
One of our 40 designs 
— 
Yes, Rock- bottom Prices 
and on a piano of the Aighest quality 
the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. ; 
e us , uo e you The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local / 
a ho dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- ’ 
turer. You will be azed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 
you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer to convince the purchaser 
by ening, yous choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a four weeks’ 
free trial. Remember: eight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 
Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had practically made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing & 


Son and look into our ¢ that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $15v to $250, 


Send for the best, safest, most instructive Every discount goes direct to you 


book of piano-buying information 


ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone--sold direct from the fac- 

Book f tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 
0 Information FREE! out going through the hands of a single middleman. 

Would you like to know all about pianos, how they are When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealers’ or 


middlemen’s profits, You pay no commissions to music teachersand 
supposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 
you put the discounts in your own pocket. ‘The piano book tells 
bow to save from $150 to $250, 


made, how to judge the fine points of quality and price in 
buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book 
which we are sending out FREE for the present 


This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling. patented 
The Coupon Brings this devices and what they do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact every 
. 156 Page detail connected with the production of a fine, high grade piano. You will 
—s z ! be astonished at the amount of: information about piano quality and piano 
= srices, and how. to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. 
Fhe New York World says, “A book of educational interest ae = 
everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- # To WING & 

from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. @ 373-382 W. 13th St., 
® NEW YORK CITY 


Send Coupon | +? .j:sisis: rss: 








or pay for anything, please send 
me tree and prepaid the book of 
piano information, the complete ency- 


oraletter or postal NOW. Don’t miss 


this opportunity to get the very latest clopedia of the piano, pieces on piano : 
and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether ¢ _ etc., all free, prepaid + a 
you buy a piano now or later. Put your name on the coupon and mail it to 
us AT ONCE, 





WING & SON, Est, 1868, 373-382 W. Ith Street, New York =, F nome 


So many of the new style Wing Pianos are yetting into homes where the people buy 
for all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE to sell ¢ 
ontime. Thisishot true. We seli tor cash OK On VERY, VERY EASY PAY ¢ Address 
MENTS, just’as YOU Choose after your tour weeks’ free trial. “And many ot ress 
our wealthy men are buying Wing Pianos sight now on our easiest monthly 

bay ment plan. ‘ 
















the unusual opportunity offered in our ‘‘five years for $2.00’’ offer. | 
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Esterbrook 
RY CTI a F(R 


250 Styles 


The standard 
of the world 


sure to 
get 


Esterbrook’s 
Fine, medium 
and broad points 


At al Stationers 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co- 
95 John St., New York 
Works: Camden, N, J, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“BOOK OF THE HAIR” FREE 


Write for the ‘‘Book of the Hair,’’a 32- 
page illustrated booklet, containing 
valuable hints on the care and dressing 
of the hair,and fullinformation about 


the H ‘IDEAL 

AIR pyeinc COMB 
The most practical device for restor- 
ing gray, faded or streaked hair toits 
vatural coloror to any desired shade, 
Used like an ordinary comb, Abso- 
lutely harmless. Not sold in stores, 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. L, 118E. 28th St. N.Y. 








=) (4 4a) 
PREVENTED 


Most diseases have one common cause, i, @, improper combinas 
tions of food, producing fermentation in the stomach and food 
poisoning, resulting in Catarrh, Rheumatism, ‘lonsilitis, Ap- 
ywendicitis, ete., and can be cured by properly combining the 
3RAINY or LIFE-GIVING foods in general use. 

Foods causing expectoration, catarrh, coughing, nightsweats, 
constipation, tumors, ete,, specified in FREE’ BOOKLET. 
Fat people have reduced one pound daily by a DIGESTIBLE 
Wrainy diet, gaining strength, without fasting, or exercises. 
Thin people gain by_the DIGESTIBLE weight-preducing | foods. 
SICK PEOPLE MUST LEARN TO CURE. THEMSELVES 
by a plentiful BRAINY diet of enjoyable well-combined meals. 
“TESTS OF THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” FREE 
Cc. H. BRINKLER, Dept. N. L., 











Washington, D, C. 








A Great 
Work al Ee sed : 
A Great Bae -. 3 sont 

Bargain : : 





Costs § 
$750,000 
to pro- 
duce 


Written 
by 200 
Leading 
Scien- 
tists 


4 Com- 
plete Li- 
brary 
for 
Quick Re 
ference 


Contains 
5,000 
Three- 
Column 
Pages 


Here is Our Bargain Offer 


Normal Justructor Readers have the good fortune of se 
curing this complete set at a lower price and easier terms 
than willever again be duplicated in the history of book 
selling. We willsend you all5 volumes simply on receiving 
ths coupon at the bottom of thisadvertisement with your 
name and address, Keep the books five days. Consult 
them at your leisure, Then if you are satisfied that this is 
the biggest book bargain that evercame your way, send $1 
as first payment and thereafter $2 a month for 10 months, 
For just a few cents aday for avery short while, you own 
a work which realizes your needs as no other has done, 
and which has never hitherto been obtainable for less 
than twice the price we ask. 

On the other hand, there is no obligation involved in 
sending for the volumes, If they do not fully satisfy you 

if youdo not feel that you would like to own them at 
this price, simply notify us within 5 days and we will ar- 
range tohave them shipped back to us at our expense. 


Foundation of Every Library 


A good Encyclopedia and Dictionary 1s an absolute nec- 
essity in thisday and age in every home. No library is 
complete without them, Here you have twoin one, This 
work unites ail the best features of an up-to-date, thor- 
oughly scientific and rehable encyclopedia, with a dic- 
tionary of the most comprehensive and yet quickly acces- 
sible character. It realizes a grand idea in book-making— 
a work which will supply at a moment all the essential 
information wanted on any topic in the whole range of 
knowledge, No matter what the facts desired, this ency- 
clopedia gives them simply, clearly, briefly, but also with 
modern scientific exactitude, 





|___-RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 
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250,000 
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Its Wonderful Convenience 


Think for a minute how convenient it would be to have 
knowledge universal thus readily aceessible in 5 volumes 
—to have an encyclopedia so compact that it can be also 
used as handily as any of the great seyeral-volume dic- 
tionaries, when you want merely to look up the me aning 
or proper spelling or pronunciation of a word, ora bio- 
graphical fact or the location of a place on the 
map of any country. This happy union of ency- 
clopedia, word gazetteer and dictionary is a great 
time and labor saver. 


Fl 10 
How This Offer is Possible 
First. our distributing facilities are so 
great that we can afford to cut down 
the price to within a narrow margin yo 
of actual cost. We sell direct to MPANY, 
you, No middleman’s, no deal- Marquette Bldg., 
er’s profit, no agent’s commis- Chicag o. 


sion, The saving isal! yours, 
But the best way to con- 
vince yourself that this of- 
fer is unparalleled is to 
fillin this coupon and 
send it to us without 
delay. It entities 
you to the privi- 
lege of a lesiure- 
ly examination 
of the work 
in your 
own 
home. 


Send me, subject to 
examination, the New 
American Eneyclopedic 
Dictionary, 5 vols., nhaif 
morocco binding, | If satisfae- 
tory, Lagree to pay $1 within Bve 
days and $2 per month thereafter for 
ten months, If not satisfactory, | 
will notity you within five days and hold subject 
to your order and revurn at your expense, as offerea 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR readers. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continuea 


of Texas,’’ on account of its beautiful scenery and many good 
schools. It is built on_the tops and sidés of some of the low hills 
of the Edward’s Platéail; and about a half mile from where the 
San Marcos River bubbles up from a depth of eight or ten feet, and 
is so clear at this source that every pebble can be seen on the bot- 
tom when the sun glints through the spreading trees on its banks; 
Located in San Marcos are the following institutions of..learning: 
two Ward Schools, a High School, the Baptist Academy, Coronal 
Institute, Lone Star Business College, ad .by no. means least in 
the list, the school. of: which all Texas is proud, the Southwest 
Normal School, with its’several hundreds of students.- This is 
strictly a farming country and Cotton is King, though corn, oats, 
cane and quite a number of other forage foods are raised. ‘ Owing 
to several late cold spells our flowers and trees are slow about bud- 
ding. The snowbird and sparrow have been with us all winter, but 
the mocking-bird, lark, dove and red-bird aré now—Marchi 11—out 
in their new spring suits and sauciness.—L. B., Kyle, Texas, 








A Hint from New Hampshire 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 


We use this to help our record for good attendance. The first 
week each chiid's name is written on a board which can be spared 
forthe term. Hvery Friday afternoon each child has a star marked 
atter his name if he as no absent or tardy marks for the week, 
We vote for some pupil to mark the star for the term, choosing one 
who can do it neatly. The stars are marked in colored cravon. each 
pupil selecting his color every time. This spring term some will 
represent a favorite flower. For instance, a person who prefers thie 
Mayflower will alternate pink, green and white for the leaves and 
blossoms of that plant or buttercups would be a yellow star then 
a green one. This is simply as a guide, as they try whatever they 
fancy and some times find it does not look well. Our fall board 
was largely red, orange and yellow to represent autumn leaves, 
For a room of thirty pupils this takes not over fifteen minutes and 
it is helpful to feel that each week is a unit and they can try over 
if there isan absent ortardy mark against the name. I have found 
that, with a simple roll of honor, after one mark came the pupil 
was not so careful... The board makes a bright corner and at the 
term’s end is an honor list for those who have a star for each week, 

This is for multiplication table drill. Cut out paper fishes and 
write the parts of a table as 6x7 on one, 7x9 on another. Some- 
times I read these rapidly and give to those who answer correctiy, 
Again they are laid face down upon a table and the children draw 
one ata time. If the correct answer is not given the fish is put 
back into ‘‘the water.’’ 

This is for a short exercise on Friday for older pupils. During 
the week the pupils bring in amusing anecdotes cut from papers 
or magazines. I select suitable ones from those brought and give to 
them to read aloud, This stimulates the sense of humor. Some- 
times I am surprised because they see the point so quickly again 
because they do not see until the story is explained. 

—HFLORENCE SMITH, Potter Place, N. H. 


A Country School 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

These wintry days and roads with many a drifted heap! How we 
dread the exposure, but we must reach the school building if 
possible. May I join the club and tell of my preparation for such 
trips. . From apartly worn woolen dress skirt or new outing flannel, 
warm knickerbockers are made. (If you are not able to obtain a 
patiern elsewhere, send me ten cents, and I will gladly mail you 
one.) These knickerbockers are finished long and worn in place of 
the usual flannel petticoat. The rubber cord in the hems makes 
them fit closely over the tops of gaiters. With a pair of good 
overshoes, you are now ready to wade, bui the bedraggled dress 
skirts should be well dried before the gaiters are removed. 

How about the drinking dipper? Has it been washed lately? A 
glance at the different mouths placed against it each day, makes 
us feel as though it ought to be scoured at least once every twenty- 
four hours. I suppose we owe it to the children in our care to give 
such matters more attention. When we learn of the higli per- 
centage of cases of consumption and other communicable diseases 
among school children, we long for individual drinking cups, 
towels, etc. That reminds me!— Why not offer a little drinking 
cup as prize or reward next time we are puzzling over an extra 
incentive to interest in the work? 

Have you teachers who build your own fires good shavings? If 
you use papers from the waste basket to help kindle the fire, try 
twisting a few of them ata time into tight rolls. You will find 
them much more satisfactory inthis form than when thrown into 
the stove loose. —Mrs. J. S. CHILps, Guilford. N. Y. 

[The strong glass dippers are the only kind that should be used. 
The. old time tin dipper, used by all, is a ‘‘relic of the Middle 
Ages,’’ in truth. Many schools need a reform in the drinking 
water line. —PRESIDENT | 


An Old English Game 

‘*Ear’’ is the name of an old English school game. There are 
two players. The first holds a slate up to the other’s ear and writes 
a letter or figure, so that all the strokes may be heard distinctly. 
The player who is listening tries to determine by sound what letter 
has been written, When he succeeds in so dding he becomes the 
writer and so on. It is a most fascinating diversion. 

—LouIsE BoRGESON, Glidden, Iowa. 
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Remember will cost you $1.00 a year. Up to that 


time the following rates hold good: 






toe * dpe x 


Five years............ voe2e2800 

We advise aii to at least take advantage of tlie “two. years for 
$1.00” rate thereby getting the Instructor twice ’as Tong for the 
dollar now as will be possible after June Ist. 
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Teaching Reading in the Graaes 
(Continued from page 7) 


every pupil in the class responsible tor every. picture in the lesson, 
and make it a point after a pupil has finished reading to ask him 
to tell you in his own words the picture he has just read. If the 
passage mentions any sounds, ask him to tell you what he heard as 
he read. Such a line as this, for instance, fails utterly in its pur- 
pose if it does not suggest to the pupil’s imagination three differ- 
ent sounds which he distinctly hears as he pronounces the words: 
the ‘‘rush of the water, the boom of the mill and the thunder of 
the heavy wagon along the road.'’ As soon as the children become 
accustomed to being asked for pictures and sounds and realize fully 
that the pictures and sounds are there for them to find, they will 
thoroughly enjoy the sense of achievement which the discovery of 
every picture and sound brings them, and furthermore, by this 
diligent search for that which is often not on the surface, they will 
begin to foster within themselves a growing consciousness that 
yood books are real treasures, and that the treasures are for those 
who seek them. 

Another practical mehod by which we can teach our pupils to 
see, is to insist that they know the meaning of every word in the 
lesson. In the first four grades the cliildren must depend mostly 
upon the teacher for knowledge of the meaning of new words as 
they occur; in the upper grades we must see to it that the consul- 
tation of both dictionary and encyclopedia early becomes a habit. 
Nor is it enough that the child when asked tor the meaning of a 
word shall be ready to give asynonym. If you go no further than 
this, you will some day discover tiat the child has no definite idea 
of the meaning of the synonym and has been consulting the dic- 
tionary not with any view to obtaining a better understanding of 
liis lesson but simply so he would not‘ miss’’ if the teacher asked 
him for the meaning of any new word. Instead of asking him 
what the word means, ask him to use the word in an original sen- 
tence; thus it is that you will ascertain whether he has really made 
the word his own. If an encyclopedia is not available for the use 
of the older pupils, then the teacher herself must take the place of 
one and supply in advance, when the new lesson is assigned, such 
information as the pupil will need tor a full understanding of the 
text. 

The third practical method by which we can help pupils to see 
pictures is to arouse their curiosity and stimulate their interest by 
showing our own interest in what is to be prepared for the next 
day. How often do we hear an assigument tor a reading lesson 
announced thus: ‘' For the next lesson we shall go to the bottom of 
page 37.’’ A teacher who makes a habit of assigning lessons in 
this manner need not wonder if the pupils go about the preparation 
of their new lesson with any thing but enthusiastic joy. Instead 
of this cut and dried method of assignment, let her say something 
of this kind; ‘‘Today we have been reading about Rip Van Win- 
kle’s domestic trials; tomorrow we are going to read about his 
strange experience in the mountains one particularly beautiful 
atternoon. We are going to meet some altogether new characters 
and I know you will be interested in them, for they are such queer 
persons. We are also going to read about what happened to Rip 
the very night after he met these strange creatures. That will take 
us just to the bottom of page 37.’’ 

Let us consider now what methods we can employ to make the 
pupils feel the story. One suggestion is that in the reading of 
conversation we insist upon having the pupils try to yive as ac- 
curately as possible the manner and tone of the original speaker ; 
and when the text is pure description or narration without con- 
versation, let the pupils aim to express the emotion of the writer 
or of the characters who are most concerned in the outcome of the 
events, 

Our last point for consideration is: How shall we get our pupils 
to want to read? My reply is: by daily constructive criticism and 
encouragement. I have seen teachers go through a whole reading 
lesson without a word to say except the monosyllable ‘‘next’’ 
uttered in a wearied tone every time a pupil finished a paragraph. 
No wonder the children openly watched the clock and gave their 
attention to everything and anything but the lesson. In my own 
teaching I make it arule to say something about every child’s 
reading as soon as he has finished and, except where an inexcusable 
lack of preparation is apparent, to include in this criticism one 
favorable remark, Children are human; they like their efforts to 
be appreciated; and the only way a teacher can hope to make her 
pupils want .to read is to let them see that slie always gives their 
rendering her thoughtful consideration and is glad to recognize 
openly their progress and their efforts toward improvement, 

To sum up our discussion, then, let us say that the teacher must 
take time to make sure that her pupils see the pictures and feel the 
emotions portiayed and suggested, and that she must also take time 
to render her verdict.on every child’s rendition. And lest anyone 
say, ‘But to attempt this is going to take too much time; as it is, 
i find the Reading period far too short,’’ let me ask, in turn, whether 
it is the purpose of the reading lesson to cover ground or to teach 
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NOW for Spring Bird Study 


Literature, etc., use 


Reprodurtions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE GENT EACH {:2°270"° 


Size 54% x8, 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 34. 

Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. 
cents each for 13 or more. 


Sen 
and a Colored Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 





THE PERRY PICTURES 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 


(The one cent pictures are5 to 8 timesthe size of this one) 


Two 


Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, including margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for $5. 5v. 
three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustratious, two picture 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
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BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 











Coronet Braid $3.00 
Ordinary Shades. Regular $7.00 value, 
Made 32 in. long of natural wavy human hair. 
22 inch 2 oz. straight switch $1.15. Six large 

French Puffs 5O0c 


Send full length sample of hair with order. 
Write for FREE catalogue of other bargains. 


Chas. E. Brindley @ Co. 
19S. Homan Ave. Suite2 CHICACC 








$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; retined, secluded, 
yy educative; special employment contract, Vrite for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, indianapolis, tnd 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


THE LEACH SANATORIUM, of Indianapolis, 
Indiaua, has published a booklet which gives in 
teresting information about the Cause of Cancer. 
Tells what to do for certain distressing symptoms 
usually found in Cancer cases Valuable as a 
guide to the management of many cases, Also 
contains full information about the homelike in- 
stitution which was founded for the treatment of 
Cancer by non-surgical means, The booklet is 
sent free to those interested, who write for it 
mentioning this publication, 
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We ship 
Books to 
your home 


’ UBRARY OF 
URAL NAFURAL 
Look them HISTORY HiSTORY_ 
over for 


one week 


Return at 
our 
expense 
if not 
Satistae- 
lory 


VOLEME Si 


All About Wild Animals 


Professor Lydekker, the great naturalist, has written 
a Natural History which takes rank as the very highest 
authority. Ernest Thompson-Seton, the famous 
author of animal stories and a high authority on nature 
study, has written a charming introduction and strongly 
endorses the work. It tells the true life-stories of all the 
animals of earth, sea and sky, How they make their 
homes, how they care for their young, their wonderful 
inteiligence, their battle for existence—a myriad oi inter 
esting matters surprise and delight you on every pa,re. 
And the stories are told in such simple, picturesque lan 
guage that even young children can enjoy them, 


No Novel More Entertaining 


The life-history and habits of all the familiar or 
strange and rare inhabitants of the animal kingdom are 
recounted with such fullness, clearness and sympathy 
as enchain the attention and feed the imagination. In 
point of interest, no novel or collection of novels is supe- 
rior to this great Library of Nature-Lore. There is not 
one of its 3,000 and mcre pages that does not contain 
something to kindle interest and arouse wonder. The 
infinite, throbbing life of the planet is unfolded by pen 
and picture with great force and vividness. The place 
it will occupy in your library will be the oftenest visited 
by the young and old of your family. 


Beautifully Illustrated 


The volumes include about 2200 pictures—quarter-pare, 
half-page and full-page engravings and 72 color-plate inserts, 
reproducing faithfully the natural colors of the animals. The 
execution of this valuable feature of the work was entrusted 
to noted artists. The color plates are from originals by 
famous painters who have devoted their lives to animal 
portraiture. The illustrations would aloge make the library 
Valuable as an educative intiuence in ali homes where there 
are growing Children, to whom the strange creatures Of air, 
earth and water, will prove a endless delight, 
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This Splendid Library 
The set consists of 6 large Royal Octavo Volunis, + 
handsomely and durably bound ina rich red Half to 
rocco—a set of books whose appearance captivates Die 
booklover at a glance, Each volume contains over 500 
profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, large, 
easy-to-read type on a good quality of book paper. 


Our Exceptional Offer 


We will ship this complete set to your home subject to 
seven days’ examination and approval. Don’t pay 
us any money wntil you are fully satisfied that the 
books are well worth the price weask, Simply fill 
out and send to us the attached form of request 
jor inspection, We will then send you the 
complete library for you to examine leisurely 
and thoroughly ta your home. Read, test 
aud Judge for vourself. If the books, after 
full examination, do not thoroughly 
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satisfy yvou—just drop us a line and we 

will send you shipping instructions PUBLISHING 

for the return of the library to us COMPANY, 

at our expense, Marquette Build’, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please ship me, sub- 
ject to my examination 
and approval, one set of 
Lydekker’s Natural History, 
in Half Morocco binding 
If, after 7 to 10 days’ exami 
nation, lam entirely satisfied, 
[ will send you $1 as first pay 
ment and &2 per month thereafter 
or 16 months, until your apecial 
price of S41 is paid. Lf the set ia aot 
satisfactory in every way, [will notify 
you within Wdaysand return to you at 


A request for inspection 
does not put you under obli- 
gation of any kind—it is 
precisely like asking a 
clerk to show you a 
book in a book-store 
We take all the risk 2 
and guarantee 
satisfaction in 
every way, 
Mail Cou- 
pou 
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SOUVENIRS 


These Are Made Especially For Each School 
We print YOUR Souvenir especially for YOUR School. It bears YOUR name and the name of YOUR school, 
also the names of YOUR school officers, YOUR pupils, and, when so ordered, YOUR PHOTOGRAPH or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
Photograph or that of school building can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature. 

















Rose Souvenir 


its decoration, 


Size, 4x6 1-4 








Laurel Souvenir--with photograph 
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The Rose 
The Violet 


The Easter Lily 
The Golden Rod 
The Forget-Me-Not 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL OR 
ANY SPECIAL OCCASION 


The fact that the Teachcr’s 


Floral Souvenirs 


This series is illustrated by cut of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though plain black and white 

indicates but little of the real beauty of the Souvenir. 
are reproduced in their natural colors, the design is richly decorated with gold and embossed, 
and they comprise a line much more beautiful than any other yet produced. 


The Floral Series Comprises 

The souvenirs in this series are uniform in all respects except the 
variety of cover desiyns incident to the different flowers illustrated. 
Each souvenir is 44x6} inches in size, is made up of front and back 
cover cards of fine white flexible Bristol board and as many inner 
sheets of fine paper as are needed to print the name or number of 
school, school officers, teachers and pupils; all being tied at corner 








PRICES: 


Good =Luck Souvenir 


Here is one of our new designs for 1910 which will be recognized as particularly fine. 
We call it our **Good Luck’ Souvenir on account of the four-leaf clover which is a feature of 
It is an especially elaborate design, in gold, red, and dark and light green; 
the entire design is embossed, and the border is also of 
The large amount of gold in 
the design gives the Souvenir an especially rich appearance. 
Names of teacher, 
school officers, etc. are printed upon sheets of fine paper, 
and together with a back cover of white cardboard are tied 


gold embossed in stipple. 


The size is 4x55 inches. 


with silk cord. 


additional 5 cents. 


popular. 


4x6} inches, 


graph of teacher if desired. 

With photograph of teacher as shown in illustration,—-One dozen or less $1.25, Ad- 
ditional ones ordered at same time 6 cents each. 

Without photograph,—One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones 5 cents each. 


Uuless otherwise instructed all orders for the Floral Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each 
flower being supplied. 


Photograph of Teacher is placed in the oval, as 
shown, or if that is not desired, the design is changed 
slightly to permit of other ornamentation. 

With Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.40; each ad- 
ditional souvenir with same names 6 cents, 


Price: Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.15; each 


Laurel Two-Card Souvenir 


Another new design which is bound to be very 
It consists of two cards of fine white Bristol. 
The front card has a very handsome border design in 
blue, green and gold, embossed. 
teacher’s photograph, and 
4 location of school, name of teacher and of school officers are printed. 
all the pupils are placed, the two cards being tied together with silk cord. 
hames than can be placed on one card, extra sheets of fine paper are inserted. 

is not desired, appropriate change in upper part of design is made to take its place. 


with fine silk cord. Space is provided on front cover card for photo- 
If not desired a suitable design is substituted in this space. 


pupils, 





% PCE LIAM ACERT 2s * 
This also has oval for The Good-Luck Souvenir—With Photograph 
space below, name and 
On a second card the names of 
If there are more pupils’ 
Where photograph 
Size of Souvenir 


Price e« With Photograph—One dozen or less $1.00; each additional Souvenir containing same names 5c. 
* Without Photograph—One dozen or less, 75 cents; each additional Souvenir 4c. 


Price: 


Names, Etc. 





Pine Cone Souvenir—with Photograph 


Souvenirs so popular. 

WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 2. 
cards are the same as in No, 1, 
quotations printed thereon. 


number desired. 


We also make STATESMAN-AUTHOR and WHITE HOUSE SOUVENIRS. 
Our Souvenirs are of the highest quality. Send For Free Samples 


WHEN ORDERING give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending, to insure ac- 
guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may 
; t Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, Order well in advance of time needed. 

yle of our Souvenirs is desired, Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have reprodu 
- Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, wise di 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


curacy, 


When photograph st 
name of sender on back 


} Do not leave us to 
happen to date your letter. 





Pine Cone Souvenir 


The front card has a beautiful design, in which Pine Cones are a prominent feature. It is printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. 
of all the pupils and the teacher aie printed upon inside sheets ; tied together with silk cord. 
This Souvenir is furnished with the photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. Size 33x6}. 
With Photograph as shown in cut,—one dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, containing 

same names, 6 cents 
Without Photograpkt.—One dozen or less $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents, 
appropriate pict..es -2<es the place of the photograph when it is not wanted. 


Water-Color Souvenir 


One of the most -:aborate Souvenirs ever offered to schools. 
It is made up of -wo or more cards according to the nnmber 
of pupils’ namm_s, each 5x84 inches in size. 
together with silk cord. 
handsome designs, painted especially for us, and beautifully 
executed in colors by a new method by which the effect of 
water-color painting is best reproduced. 
- the following styles: 
WATER COLOR SOUVENIR NO. 1. 
In this, the second card contains the name and 
location of the school, names of school officers, teacher and all 
; the pupils—the features which have served to make all our 
Price: One dozen or less, $1.15. Each additional souvenir, 5 cents. 
Without Pupil’s Names. 
The second card, however, instead of any names, has some inspiring 
No names are printed on this style. 


The name or number of the school, school officers and the names 


A series of 


The cards are tied 
The outside or cover card bears 


They are made in 


With Pupils’ 


In this, the first or cover 


Price: 5 cents each. Order any 





Water Color Souvenir, Full Size 528% inches. 
The series comprises four views: Kitt 
aa mr 
psa ees maguire peer gaa 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


All the flowers represented in this series | 
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the child to be expressive? And how 
can we teach him to be expressive if 
we fail to insist that he have some. 
thing to express? However little 
time the teacher may have for the 
Reading lesson, she is wasting that 
little if she neglects the fundamental 
principles that underlie the success- 
ful teaching of her subject. 





Elementary Manual Training 
(Continued from page 8) 





ee: must be done in the potter’s 
<iln, which is specially adapted for 
| this purpose. In the small cities one 
kiln would preserve much of the 
pottery ; of course, one.in each build- 
ing would be better. Good kilns 
may be purchased in Chicago and in 
Detroit, the price depending upon the 
size and make. If we had time and 
material I believe we might con- 
struct our own kiins and much valua- 
ble knowledge be gained. Cast work 
for the older pup*ls would be very 
interesting. This may be done by 
placing the model in the pan and 
covering it with a plaster paris\mix- 
ture of the consistency of cream, leay- 
ing it to harden. After about two 
hours, remove from the pans and 
separate the plaster from the model. 
This forms the mould. Then soak 
the mould and brush it clean with 
soap and water, brush with sweet oil 
and place in the pan again and pour 
in the plaster mixed thin, and then 
harden. Use a thin knife to separate 
the two. If this is not feasible in the 
schoolroom, show pupils how and let 
them experiment at home. The en- 
tiusiasm and interest is very great 
where preservation of class work is 
possible. In the intermediate and 
grammar grades the designs for pot- 
tery should be made in the art per- 
iods, thus aclose relation will be 
established between the art, history, 
geography and handwork. Thestudy 
of pottery, either in its related form 
or in an isolated way, has not pro- 
gressed very rapidly in many public 
school systems. Several reasons may 
be given—lack of time, suitable facil- 
ities and non-familiarity of the grade 
teachers with the subject. But I be- 
lieve all these difficulties may be 
overcome. Naturally, we would all 

like to have a special room for clay 

work, and in several of our schools 

we have been able to secure this by 

| having the boys in the manual train- 

| ing classes build long tables in some 
of the vacant rooms of the school 

building—often in the basement or 
attic. We have covered tliese tables 
with oil cloth. Where this is not 
possible, we use the regular scliool- 
room and the pupils’ desks,—using 
oil cloth, paper, tin pie plates and 
slates, on which we model. In a few 
buildings the pupils have contributed 
an old refrigerator in which we keep 
our clay after wrapping the pieces in 
wet cloths. We have followed the 
plan of utilizing the art and hand- 
work periods for work in clay model- 
ing. Some of the schools have taken 
a certain part of the school year and 
have devoted the time to clay work. 

Others have taken the time devoted 
to industrial history; the latter, of 
course, is the better way. The great 
difficulty in public school work 1s 
the regular school curriculum. We 
are constantly running up against 
that and find it difficult to compete 
with. However, we may all work 
for the ideal, and while some of thie 
suggestions made in this article may 
seem impossible, yet for those who 
have an opportunity to use them tliey 
may be helpful, and for the others— 
they may hope. I believe that the 
rural and private schools have the 

best chance of us all. They can make 
out the related course of study for 
themselves and have an opportunity 
to experiment, which, it seems to 
me, would be intensely interesting: 

yet even the public school systems, 

traditionally bound, are now making 
some progress along the lines of 
more related work, and so the work 

of human regeneration is going p" 

| from day to day much more than we 

realize. 
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Superfluous Hair 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


The Nest 


When oaken woods with buds are pink, 
And new-come birds each morning sing, 


Pauses and knows not which to fling ; 


Destroyed in 3 Minutes *.cssaiows noha ot 





| Whether fresh bud and bloom again, 
| Or hoar-frost silvering hill and plain; 


I Will Send Free to Any Lady the Secret Which Then from the honey-suckle gray 


Cured Me. My Friend Also Delighted. 





| The oriole, with experienced quest, 
Twitches the fibrous bark away, 


After curing myself of a humiliating growth of | The cordage of his hammock-nest, 


hair on my face and arms, which had distressed 
me since childhood, I recommended the same 
means to another friend, who, like myself had 
tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 
creams and other rub-on preparations we had 
ever heard of, only to make it worse. 

This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome 
hair, and torever 
ended my embar- 
rassment. It suc- 



















failed, after I had 
spent much money 
on various things, 
and even had suffer- 


out being rid of my 
blemish. 

It was just as suc- 
cessful with my 
friend. Her picture 
is printed above. 

he means we used 
is simple, safe, sure, 
and can be used privately at home, without fear 
of pain or blemish, and makes the electric needle 
entirely unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars, to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy re- 
sults that we did, All I ask is a 2c stamp for re- 
ply. Address Caroline Osgood, 344 R. A., Custom 
House St., Providence, R. I. 


Rosary, Palms, Calvary, 

0° SHEET 10° Anchored, Lost Chord, 
MUSIC Dream of Paradise 

Merry Widow Waltz 

Sweet Genevieve, Lullaby, Jerusalem, Toreador, Two 
Grenadiers, Wedding March and 4000 others. Regular 
6c numbers. Postpaid 10c. each. Catalogue FREE. 
NATIONAL MUSIC EMPORIUM, Teachers Dept., Albany, N.Y. 








Tom deli melo  itels 
WHEN YOU DON’T WRIT 


’ WITH 

Round 
Hunt’s rs Pens? 
The greatest improvement ever made 
in writing is embodied in Hunt’s Round 
Pointed Pens. They write perfectly 
ear satisfactorily and 
™,the hand. They 


finest lines 
2, shading 















do not tire <> 
produce the >, 
and mostartistic < 


pose. I2assorted styles sent <i. po 
for 10 cents and a handsome penholder free. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, K. J. 











ceeded where all else | 


ed the electric nee- | 
dle for weeks with- | 


Clieering his labor with a note, 
Rich as the orange of his throat. 


High o’er the loud and dusty road, 

The soft grav cut in safety swings, 
To brim o’er August, with its load 

Of downy breasts and throbbing wings, 
O’er which the friendly elm-tree leaves 
An emerald root with sculptured eaves. 


Below, the noisy world drags by 
In the old way, because it must. 


* * * 


Thy duty, winged flame of Spring, 
Is but to Jove and fly, and sing. 


Oh, happy life, to soar and sway, 
Above the life by mortals led, 
Singing the merry months away, 
Master, not slave of daily bread, 
And, when the Autumn comes, to flee 
Wherever sunshine beckons thee. 
—/. Russell Lowell. 


A Song of Spring 
A thousand vcices whisper it is spring ; 
Shy flowers start up to greet me on the 
way, 
And homing birds preen their swift wings 
and sing 
The praises of the friendly, lengthen- 
ing day. 
The buds whose breath the glad wind 
hither bears, 
Whose tender secret the young May 
shall find, 
Seem all for me—for me the softer airs, 


is kind. 
—Selected. 





He who walks through life with an 





| patient with difficulties and crosses,—he 


jhas an everyday greatness beyond that 
which is won in battle or chanted in | 


| cathedrals. 








15-EMBOSSED POST CARDS FREE-1s 


rap 














American Art 


embossed on mounts of solid bronze. 
mount. These cards are carefully lithographed i 


on plaques, passepartouting or framing. 


more than pleased with their beauty and 





RARE SPECIMENS OF BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


Reproductions of original water colors of Paul de Longpre, handsome, new and 
attractive; showing America’s most beautiful flowers in rare, natural colors, relief 


A relief embossed post card is manufactured by a process which raises the flower design from the 
flat surface of the card, giving it the appearance of a flower resting on the surface of a bronzed 


most attractive post cards of floral design ever offered to you. 
The face of these cards are not marked with type or printing, making them suitable for mounting 


This Set of 15 Relief Embossed Post Ca ds, No Two Alike, Sent To You FREE 


Only one set to each person. You will find the ecards exactly as represented and you will be 








Floral Series 


n perfect colors on substantial stock and are the 








attractiveness, 

Write plainly your name and address on 
this coupon and send it to us with five two-cent 
Stamps or ten cents in coin to cover cost of 
postage and packing, and we will mail the 
cards to you with full particulars about our 
easy plan for getting a complete set of 50 
beautiful embossed seasonable post cards, 
mounted on both Gold and Silver backgrounds. 


BALCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
476 Sawyer Building 
Chicago 











SEND THIS COUPON 


—— — 
BALCH PUB. C€O., 4763awyer Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 

Enclosed please find five 2-cent stamps, (10c) to pay postage and 
packing on 15 beautiful American Art Floral Post Cards and a 
trial copy of Home Life. I promise to give you a few moments of 
my time in return for these cards. Send me full particulars for 
getting a complete set of 50 post cards on your easy plan. 





Name... ss scccceccccccccccccccccsecs cevcesesecvccvesesccecccccs 


MAArOSS «06 oe cece ce creer e rene eeteneen seer et serene senses see ee ee ee 





The gentle warmth, wherewith the day | 


even temper and a gentle patience,— | 
| patient with himself, patient with others, | 








a | 






Teachers Can Make Large Profit 
Doing Good in Spare Time 


The work is easy, light, remunerative and carries 
with it the heartiest good will of your fellow beings. V 
It requires earnest, honest, progressive, intelligent ap- 
plication. The rewards are so large, you will soon be 
glad to give us your whole time. The business is 






































































Brand New and Non-Competitive 


One man made $21,500 ‘nm 22 months. Another 
has just closed the year 1909 with $10,000, over all ex- 
penses. Just a little good work will convince you that 








there is more in this than in any ordinary business. 
We have 200 branch houses in the North American 
continent and are in 36 foreign countries. Our repre- 
sentatives are everywhere mecting with tremendous 
success. Does not require you to leave home—can oc- 
cupy as much of your time as you will give it, and 
every minute will be a blessing to somebody. 


Territory is Going Fast 


Such a proposition as this comes but once in a life 
time. It will not be open long. If you waut to get 
aboard before the train goes by it will be necessary to 





say so—now! } 
—a 


The Oxygenator Co., 500-502-504 Pearl Street, Bulfalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Tn the leading cities of 
America Canada Mexico England 





Photograpns of the Great West 


lirorni 


i and the 
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HE result of years of ef- 
fort and repeated trips to 
On tz d all points of interest. le 
ja OO ————. Fe TM, ot ’ : We 
4, ed _ offer to Schools, Colleges 
N2 1288 - COLORADO RIVER, FROM BRIGHT ANCEL TRA : , welts 

GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA Educators and Lecturers, 
our new and comprehensive catalog of Photograplis, Lantern Slides and En- 
largements, from an unequalled collection of several thousand large 
original negatives—not copies—covering industrial and scenic features of 
the entire Pacific Coast. Catalog indexed in athorough and practical way. 


Yosemite and Yellowstone 






All tiie pictorial details of these two great National Parks. Also, Big 
Trees, Old Missions, Indians, Cliff Dwellings, Petrified Forest, Lake 
Tahoe, Mountain Peaks, Shores of the Pacific, Orange Groves, Ranch 


Scenes, etc. Especially suited for travelogues and class lectures on Geol- 
ogy, Forestry, Nature Study and Geography. 


Special Offers 


" Z Or, for 25 cents (silver) we will send you 
For to cents (stamps or silver), we will : y 







f the same 27 small views, our catalogue,and 
send you a photographic collection of 27 s nt ty - 
Pi “ one genuine 8x 1o heavy sepia print of 
selected views — miniature prints of our anenis ; : 
iP . : sright Angel Trail, Grand Canon, as iluls- 
original pictures. Some of the most inter- , 
- 3 trated above. We guarantee this to be an 
esting points between Denver and _ the tual photograph int from inal 
‘ m4 . " ac a note ap € yt i on origina 
Coast, Canada and Mexico. Also our big “i. Bray ' g 
negative, regular retail price 50 cents, 






iilustre scri ye cate 5 . , 
‘— strated descriptive catalog Don’t miss this cffer. Wrap coin 
Several thousand subjects ar- € P lot! Linnea nanex oui es 
‘ - “le  § mg paper ¢ en- ; 
ranged under a practical index. ect t benibe par : ¢€ 


close with your order at once, 


Putnam & Valentine 
79 Temple Block Los Angeles, California. 
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AGENTS, HURRY? IT’S GREAT: 


GET AN APPOINTMENT --$90 TO 3100 A WEEK 
SENSATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING MONEY — MEN AND WOMEN 





erty ~~ gg a ea have it. Women v5 deg: wey f Agents excited. Orders coming 
ast, Brand new. Field untouched, Nothing over ike it before. 
















Never such a seller. Never sucha wonderful invention. 

fe Ry =e wait—experience unnecessary, Just 

woman made $24 first half ex, WwW. iH. 

Morgan, Pa,: *‘Sold 45 Cleaners in 25 me ‘ier! A 1d 2 out of 3 persons canvassed arvelous 


Read on about this great modern household invention, 
Only enjoyed by rich. But here at last for rich 
and poor. New Home Vacum Cleaner—Blessing to all. Rushing, whirling, sucking air draws 
dirt, dust, germs from carpets, rugs, mattings, while they remain on floor. Strange—bewilder- 
ing—phenomenal. No electricity--no motors—no power. Operated in any home by child or 
frail woman. Weighs 9 ibs, Different from anything ever seen, Purifies atmosphere—wards 
off disease—stops doctor bills. Sucks dirt from carpets, rugs, mattings—from crevices, beneath 
tadiators, furniture, behind doors, closets, etc. Sold on demonstration. Women can't resist. 
Shown in three minutes. Soldin five, Thenon to the next. Women praising, make sales 
easy. Saves drudgery, cleaning, dusting. Saves taking up carpets—saves time and money. 

0 more brooms, brushes, dust. cloths. No more backache, Never a 4a money 
maker—never such 4 a pewing .} women, Never eo .. uo to make money easy— 
qui Big mugt h encies Goins. Everybody 


READ HOW THE MONEY ROLLS IN. 2:85 2 itnstit ate 


Ps ga A Vacuum Cleaners last Satur- 
Anderson, Minn.: ‘Ene losed find order tori2" ac uum ‘Gleane ors. Ship prompt. 


results reported from every state. 
Millions have wanted—needed—for years, 





rst attemst.’’ Gustave 


One man solda dozen 3 days-” ierce, Wife more than ple eased 
with Home Vacuum Cleaner. Jt does all and more than you claim for it.”’ 
Prof. Geo. S. McDowell, Pa,: “Took 8 1-2 ounces fine dirt from carpet 10x13 
feet.” L. Banville, Ohio.: “The New Home Cleaner greatest ever. Have 
arranged for demonstrations in stores,”” And so it goes— all eager, all say 


Sohurry, You can't fail. Get busy now. Grand invention- 
great seller.” (Hurrah! ‘Join the money makers.) Get this money. Don't be sat 

isfied with A wages. Don’t just exist. How splendid to always have money 
in abundance. Break away! Send today. Don’ oF avis a letter—just a card. 
Td wage —that’s all. Begin nowto make money, Frank Williams, Nebr.; 
» Vacuum Cleaner adand\; works to perfection. —without raising dust.” 

Home freedom from drudgery, iong hours, bossism, job hunting. We want 

DOW’ T WORK FOR WAGE more Agents. Salesmen, Managers—Men and women at home or traveling all 

or spare time to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents. You can't 

John Logan gave up $12 job driving team, now makes $50 weekly. Writes’*Sold 15 clean 

That's the way they all read—So hurry and write. SEND wo gr a ntrat your 

offer good territory. We'll help; We'll start you making 

875 Alms Building. CINCINNATI, onio,. 


“It’s great. 


make a mistake. Listen! 
erstoday. Successis sure 
name on acard, We'lj send full instructions and 


Write. R. ARMSTRONG JANI IFAC TURING co., 


mones. 











. and Essays. ‘utlines prepared on given AT YOUR HOME 
Debates subjects typewritten, §1.00 each, MUSIC LESSONS FRE Write Todey 
The Educarional Rurenu, P.O Box 155, Frederick, Maryland. | for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any in- 

WONTHIY AND FXPENSES to men and women to | strument; Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar. ete, 


42 Lakeside Bidg. Chicago, IN. 


10c 


Chicago. 
Name and Address, 
25 for 15 cents: 
Samples and 


American School of Music, 


5 BIRTHDAY CARDS 


Aleo Flowers, Landscapes, Views, Pretty 
Children, ete., some with gold or silver 


1. D. Wendell, 29 to 39 Se. Clinton, 
VISITING CARDS ; 


collect. names 
32, CHICAGO, | 


SILK, PERFUMED FLORAL 
American Art Co., New Haven, Conn. | 


e samples and 
SILVERTON €0,, 


advertise, lens 


$9 Write at once 


1 LOVELY POSTALS lOc. 
GREETING, LOVE Scenes. 


60 OW THE STAGE Wc teach, vou how. BOOKIE FR 


and embossed. 
§ 
Vernon School, 106 Franklin Big. Chicago | cs cakiae doe oe ene 
q -and Minstr:| 
Class Plays etre! .loke Book, 


Mril Min postpaid, Superior quality. 
E.R RIKLE, 


net ou | Stvles for 2 cents 
37 Hudson St., Lestershire, N. y, 
J—Everblooming Roses Free—5 


ILLTAWSPORT, “pal ELH. Farrar, 

Five Choice Hardy Everblooming 
Rose Bushes, Each of these roses are of 
a different color and variety and with ordi- 
nary care will bloom the first season planted. 
They are the kind which bloom every month 
of the growing season; producing great mass 
es of large beautiful flowers, exquisite in 
form and delicious perfume. Don't miss this 
grand opportunity to have five of the finest 
roses grown, blooming in your garden this 
summer. 

We will send these Five Choice Hardy 
Everblooming Rose Bushes to you ab- 
solutely free. delivery charges all paii when 
you send us $1.00 received from giving away FREE 4 packages of 
12 beautiful Art Floral post eards with each one year subscription 
you secure to Home Life magazine at 25 cents a year. Home Life 
is the best family magazine published for 25 cents a year and con- 
tains latest fashions, popular music, instructions in fancy needle 
work and crocheting, interesting short and seria) stories, money 
saving cooking ee and editorials of unusual importance 
by men who know, together with many other instructive and 
interesting departments. 

Rose Bushes ready for planting. 
reach you tn healthy condition. 


Description of Roses. 


Rhea Reid—This new rose is considered one of the finest of all 
roses of late introduction, growing vigorously and rapidly and 
producing long graceful branches. It has no equal for out 
door planting being perfectly hardy and almost impervious to 
the attacks of disease or insects. Great masses of large, 
double flowers of rich velvety red are produced the whole 
blooming season, 

White Maman Cochet—This is a rose for everybody, succeed- 
ing under the most unfavorable conditions, It is excellent for 
open ground culture, growing rapidly and vigorously, quickly 
forming a shapely bush covered with beautiful clean cut foll- 
age ofa dark green. The blooms of pure snow white are beautiful in form from bud to open flower 
and unsurpassed in size or quality by any other variety. 

Mile. Francisca Kruger—A peerless rose in every respect. It is distinct in habit of growth, 
thriving under very adverse conditions. A tine grower of compact bushy habit, having a wealth of 
beautiful dark foliage. The flowers when in ful] bloom are of immense size and perfectly double, 
unequaled in beauty by any other rose of a deep rich coppery yellow. 

Pink Maman Cochet—A rose to excite the envy of everyone. For out door planting this rose 
stands first as a strong vigorous grower, rapidly producing a large shapely bush, densely covered 
with deep green foliage. It is extremely hardy, thriving in any climate, producing such great 
masses of beautiful flowers as to almost hide the bush. The large superb flowers are perfectly 
formed, delicately tinted a silvery rose, touched at the center with a golden yellow. 

Blumenschmidt—A winning rose, capturing the first prizes wherever exhibited. For general 
planting, it has no superior: growing vigorously and rapidly, soon forming a heaithy compact 
bush, which blooms steadily through the season. The flowers when in full bloom are of immense 
size and perfectly double, unequaled in beauty by any other rose. 


Extra Special Offer to You. 


In addition tothe Five Choice Hardy Everblooming Rose Bushes offered above we will also send | 
free Four Hardy Shrubs and Vines: Hydrangea Alba Grandifiora; Spiria Van Houteii; Althea; } 
Honeysuckle Hali’s Japan, when you send us your clubof 4 one year subscriptions to Home Life 
with 25 cents for each subscription. 


Hardy flowering shrubse—beautiful climbing 
A_ Garden of Roses for You vines all ready for planting and delivered free in a 


healthy growing condition. Have beautiful flowers blooming in your garden all summer with ex- 
quisite bealthy vines climbing your porch or over the fence. Don’t fail to take advantage of this 
offer. We want everyone who reads Home Life, together with their friends to have these beautiful 
lants. This is not a seed offer, but gives you free, hardy growing plants ready to put into the ground. 
Jon't delay. Plantearly. Get the best results. Most perfect bloom. Sweetest flowers. 


J t Send us your name and address and we will mail you four packages of 12 beautiful 
us Art Floral post cards to distribute free to four persons giving you their subscrip- 
tiens to Home Life at 25 cents a year. Send us $1.00 collected and 5 Choice Hardy Everblooming Rose 
Bushes and 4 Ready-to-plant Hardy Flowering Shrubs and Beautiful Climbing Vines are yours free, 
all delivery charges paid. 


HOME LIFE, 479 Sawyer Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 



























Guaranteed to 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up 


A little bird sings, and he sings all day— 
**Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!”’ 

No matter to him if the skies be gray— 
‘Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!”’ 

| He flies o’er the fields of waving corn, 

. And over the ripening wheat ; 

He answers the lark in the early morn 
In cadences cheery and sweet. 

And only these two little words he sings — 
‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 

A message to earth which he gladly 

brings— 

‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 


He ete in a voice that is blithe and 
ety: as 
‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!”’ 
And little cares he for the storm or cold— 
‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up’’ 
And when in the winter the snow comes 
down, 
And the fields are all frosty and bare, 
He flies to the heart of the busy town, 
And sings just as cheerily there. 
He eh from his perch on my window 
sill— 
‘Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 
This gl he brings with a right good 
will— 
‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 
This dear litle messenyer can but say, 
‘Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 





i As over the house-tops he makes his way-— 

| ‘*Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!”’ 

| Oh, let us all learn from this little bird 
A lesson we surely should heed ; 

For if we all uttered but one bright word 
The world would be brigliter indeed! 
If only Earth’s children “would blithely 

say, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!’’ 
How jolly a world would ours be today— 
‘Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up!"’ 
—Eva Best. 


-The Robin 


In the elm tree sat the robin bright, 
Through the rainy April day, 

And he caroled clear with pure delight, 
In the face of the sky so gray. 


And the silver rain through the blossoms 
dropped, 
And fell on the robin’s coat 
And his brave red breast, but he never | 
stopped 
Piping his cheerful note. 
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The Song Sparrow 


Of all the merry singers 
With which the world is blest, 
A happy little neighbor 
Is the bird I like the best. 
For wherever you yo straying 
You can hear his round-e-lay: 
| As if his heart were saying 
| ** How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is. 
I can tell him by his motion 
And the spot upon his breast, 
But by his little ditty, 
I know and love him best. 
For he sings in all the seasons, 
In the sunshine and the rain. 
He sings as if he reasons, 
‘‘ How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is. 
Though his sony is very humble, 
| He sings it from his heart. 
He lures you not to wooded deeps 
By some illusive art, 
But he bravely waits to meet you, 
Like a genial, kindly friend, 
And with this song he greets you— 
‘* How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is. 
And so, my little sparrow, 
We have named you for your song ; 
For by your cheery presence 
You help the world along. 
And whoever passes near you 
May catch the same refrain 3 
If he has ears to hear you— 





’ 


—E.C. Herrick. 
The Heart of the Tree 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky, 
| He plants the flag of breezes free, 
The shaft of beauty towering high; 

He plants a home to heaven anigh 
| For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard, 
The treble of heaven’s harmony; 





What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain 
And seed and bud of days to be 

And years that fade and flush again. 
He plants the forest’s heritage, 

The harvest of a coming age, 

The jov that unborn eyes shall see ; 


These things he plauts who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants in sap and leaf and wood 
In love of home and loyalty 

And far-cast thouglit of civic good, 





For oh, the fields were green and glad, | 
And the blissful life that stirred 
In the earth’s wide breast, was full and 
wari 
In the heart of the little bird. 
The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill; 
As the plains ot heaven the land grew 
bright, 
And the warm south wind was still. 


Then loud and clear called the happy 
bird, 

And rapturously he sang, 

Till wood and meadow and river side 
With jubilant echoes rang. 

But the sun dropped down in the quiet 

west, 

And he hushed his song at last; 

All nature softly sank to rest, 

And the April day had passed. 

—Celia Thaxter. 


The Bluebird 


Among the windy boughs of March 
A silver note I heard, 

And saw against the morning sky 
A blue and bonny bird, 

A feathered soldier, bright and brave 
Who faced the chilly hours 

Of early spring to sound again 
The roll-call of the flowers 

O, violet in the withered moss 
Awake from sleep once more 

Come, daffodils and crocuses, 
The winter snows are o’er,- 

And tulip, light your flaming torch, 
And snowdrop, meek and pale, 

Arise and strew ycur daifity bells 
Like pearls o’er hill and dale 

Then forth from every spot of earth 
Where rootlets ever grew 

With silken banners floating free, 
And plumes of varied hue, 

And slender spears of living green, 
And tiny golden shields, 

The army of the blossoms came 
And took the woods and fields. 




















—Minna Irving. 


| A 


His blessing on the neighborhood. 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land, 
VA nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 

. C. Bunner. 


Anemone 


sculptor is the Sun, I know, 

Whose shining inarble is the snow: 
All through the winter, day by day, 
He with his golden chisel-ray 

Toils patiently that he may bring 

A statue forth to honor Spring; 

And when she comes, behold it there— 
A blossom in the gentle air— 

A form of gracious symmetry— 

A fragile white anemone! 

—Frank D. Sherman. 


The difference 


remember this— 


it may save your life. Cathartics, 
bird shot and cannon ball pills—tea 
\ m doses of eathartic medicines 
1 depend on irritation of the bowels 
entil ey sweatenough tomove. Cas- 
carets strengthen the bowel muscles 
so they creep and craw) naturally. 
This means a cure and only through 
Cascarets can you get it quickly and 
naturally. 880 


Cascarets—10c boz—week’s treat- 
meni. All druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world—million boxes a month. 


COUNTY AND INSTITUTE 


Agents wanted for a special. priced subscrip- 
tion offer of particular interest to teachers. 
Easy payments. Address 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 

13 Astor Place, New York 











Desk 1, 














NAVAJO BLANKETS 


Beautiful Rugs purchased direct from the Navajo 
I . nes Bros.,. Haynes, New Mexico. 


These things he plants who plants a tree. 
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‘* How sweet-sweet-sweet-the world is."’ 
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Aptil 1910 
The Blue Jay. - 


blue jay up in the maple tree, 
caakbadl your throat with such burst-of 
glee, 
How did you happen to be so bine? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your 
crest, 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 
Tell me, I pray you, tell me true. 


Did you dip your wings in azure dye, 
When April began to paint the sky 
That was pale with the winter’s stav? 
Or were you hatched from a bluebell 
bright, 


‘Neath the warm gold breast of a sunbeam | 


light, 
By the river one blue day? 


Oh, blue jay up in the maple tree, 
A tossing your saucy head at me, 

With ne’era word for my questioning, 
Pray cease fora moment your ting-a-link, 
Aud hear while I tell you what I think, 

You bonniest bit of the spring. 


I think when the fairies made the flowers 
To grow in. these merry fields of ours, 
Periwinkle and violets rare, 
There was left of the spring’s own coler, 
blue, 
Plenty to fashion a flower whose hue 
Would be richer than all and as fair. 


So, putting their violets together, they 
Made one blossom so bright and gay, 
Tlie lily beside it seemed blurred, 
And they said, ‘‘ We wiil toss it in air, 
So many blue blossoms grow everywhere, 
Let this pretty one be a bird.’’ 
—S. H. Sweet. 


An April Welcome 


Come up, April, through the valley, in 
your robes of beauty dressed, 

Come ‘and wake your flowery children 
from their wintry beds of rest: 

Come and overblow them sofily with the 
sweet breath of the south ; 

Drop upon them, warm and loving, ten- 
derest kisses of your mouth. 


Touch them with your rosy fingers, wake 
them with your pleasant tread, 

Push away the leaf-brown coves, over all 
their faces spread ; 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tell them how the sun is waiting longer | 


daily in the skies 
Looking for the bright uplifting of their 
softly-fringed eyes. 
Call the crow-foot and the crocus, 
the pale anemone, 


cali | 


| 
| 
i 


| One carries a hood for the Violet 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





A Spring Welcome 


The airs are all mellow, the western | 


winds play, 
The joyous birds carol on high, 


There are life, joy, and love in all nature | 


today, 
Rejoice, say the earth and the sky! 
Rejoice, Oh rejoice, in the Giver again, 
Rejoice, and your offerings bring. 
With the chorus of spring join the jubi- | 
lant strain, 
And boundless beneficence sing! 


O earth, we rejoice in the blossoming 
air, 


Give thanks with spring’s whispering | 
| plication’ to D. 


reeds, 
And what shall 
more fair, 
When beauty our gratitude leads? 


we offer to make tlice 


| your summer holidays. 


Your Summer Outing. 
If you are fond of fishing, canoeing, 
camping or the study of wild animals 
| look up the Algonquin National Park 
of Ontario for your summer outing. A 
| fish and game preserve of 2,000,000 acres 
| interspersed with 1,200 lakes and rivers 
| is awaiting you, offering all the attrac- 
| tions that Nature can bestow. Magnifi- 
| cent canoe trips. Altitude 2,000 feei 
above sea level. Pure and exhilarating 
; atmosphere. Just the place to put in 
Good hotel ac- 
| commodation. An interesting and pro- 
| fusely illustrated descriptive publication 
telling you all about it sent free on ap- 
P. Drewery, 6 Burgess 


| Block, Cortland, N. Y. 


Plant the tree, plant the tree in the blos- | 


soming soc, 
And long while tlie seasons shall roll, 


More beautiful make nature’s gardens of | 


God, 
More noble humanity’s soul! 


We come with our offerings the land to 
embower; 
We give the young trees to the sod, 
And leave them to gladden with verdure 
and flower 
The beautiful gardens of God. 
And so we rejoice in the season again, 
To the Giver our offering bring ; 
With the chorus of nature awake the sweet | 
strain, 
And boundless beneficence sing! 
—Hezckiah Butterworth. 


What I Hear in April 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Would you like to know what I hear, dear 


heart, 
When ile snow is melted away, 


And I lay my ear to the soft, warm ground | 
| thing made for manual training work. 


On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare 


To clothe the flowers that have hurried up | 


To breathe the sweet spring air. 
dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion, 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


| Another brings a bunch of caps 


Of pink and biue and white ; 
And under each little Hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tiglit. 


| And then I hear a rustle like dainty silks 


Call the violet and the daisy, clothed with | 


careful modesty 
Seek the low and Sean blossoms, 
their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fenne! show thei 
shining yellow hair. 
\ —Phabe Cary. 


April 


’Tis the noon of the springtime, yet never 
a bird 

In the wind-shaken elm or the maple -is 
heard ; 

For green meadow grasses wide levels of 
snow, 

And biowing of drifts where the crocus 
should blow; 

Where windflower and violet, amber and 
white, 

On south-sloping brooksides should smile 
in the light, 

O’er the cold winter beds of their late 
waking roots 

The frosty flake eddies, the ice crystal 
shoots ; 

And longing for light, under wind-driven 
heaps, 

Round the boles of the pine wood the 
ground laurel creeps, 

Unkissed of the sunshine, unbaptized of 
showers, 

With buds scarcely swelled, which should 
burst into flowers! 

We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of 
the south! 

For the touch of thy light wings, the 
kiss of thy mouth; 

For the yearly ev angel thou bearest from 
God, 

Resurrection and life to the graves of the 
sod. 


of | 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





AGEN PORTRAITS 35 ets, FRAMES 15.0ts, 
. Sbeet_ Pictures, 1 cent, Sterevseopes 25 cents- 
Views | cent. 30 Days’ Credit. SAMPLES SND CATALOGUE FREE. 
, Dept: 2354, - 10279. Adams St., Chicage,-Ii. 
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As the tiny waists are made 
| That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


| And I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, 
back 
With a drink for every one. 
—Lllen Knight Bradford. 


April’s Story 


Blossomed orchards, winging birds, 

Vernal raptures put in words— 

Sunbeanis flashing skies of blue, 

Dreams of love mayhap come true— 
Tell April’s story! 


A greenish blur, things growing lush, 
A bluebird’s note, a lilting thrush— 
Wind-severed petals swirling high, 
The twilight’s misting lullaby— 

Tell April's story! 


Violets, anemones, 
Blithe nest-building .n the trees— 
Ferns in woodland ways unfurl’d, 
Ecstasy—a ravished world— 
Tell April’s story! 
—Mary Virginia Agnew. 


To the April Violet 


Oh, my dainty, pretty pet, 

Little blue- eyed violet, 

Your sweet face we'll not forget 
If you fade away. 

When you open wide your eyes 

With that look of glad surprise, 

On the blue and cloudless skies 
And the sunny day. 


With your little upturned face 

Smiling with a tender grace 

From your modest, lowly place 
To the heaven above yon, 

In your quiet cool retreat 

Nestling shyly at our feet, 

Little blossom, fair and sweet, 
All the children love you. 

—WNellie R. Cameron. 
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Pens that Write Right 


Perfect Denmanship—fine hair lines and 
even is only ible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points, eventemper, cor- 

rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


U 


















make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 














n getting ready for your 


work this fall, include 


your plans for the study of color values by your 
pupils, Devoe school colors. 


They are more than mere colors in a box; 


uniform in texture and strength; 
throughout the country. 


they’re true colots, 


reliable; used in the best schools 


Cakes, half-pans or tubes; a very large variety to choose from. 


1 a 8 = =m). 


aA 


No 118 here shows; 8 half-pans; 
Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold Gray, and a No. 7 


Devoe wood stains in powder form, ready to dissolve in water 


Special rates to schools and teachers. 





Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
brush. 


; best 


Address Dept. 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Fulton and William Streets, New York. 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 





$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY 





Send in your solution at 
once, also send with your so- 
lution the names of two or 
more families in your vicinity 
who have no pianos. I am of- 
fering this Purchasing Bond 
to apply only as part payment 
on the purchase of the Purcell 
Piano, in order to secure the 
names and addresses of faini- 
lies who have no pianos, so I 
ean get them interested in my 





filling their buckets, they hasten | 


method of Factory -to- Home > 

Selling of the high grade Pur- () 6 : 

cell piano. rian R ) 
I will send you the bond, $ 


free trial order blank, cata- 

logue and full particulars. 
Send in your solution, on 

this or a separate sheet of 
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paper, at once to 2 


(I. S. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, 








DEPT. N., 12 WESTERN AVE, CHICAGO, ILINOIS 








Made For 
Particular People 





THE NEW MODEL 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital 


frictional points. Instantly ready for 
all kinds of special work, billing, card 
writing — anything needed of a type- 
writer. Noattachments required. No 
special adjustments necessary. Just 
insert the paper and go ahead. 


New catalogue free 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


YRACUSE, N. Y. 
or Rochester fader 59 Clinton Ave., N. Y. 








LEARN MUSIC QUICKLY 


If you want to play the » piano, organ, violin, mandolin or guitar 
by note without practicing forever, write us today, and we wi 
send you our book FREE that will convi nce you that we can save 
6, and teach you more music and better 
than any teacher living. Write us TO-DAY, stating the 
instrument, and we willproveit. Address 

Fine Arts and Music School, 108 Fourth Street, Sedalia, Mo. 


Wanted 


you time, money, patienc 














Teachers!: 


Both men and women, to travel and represent us during 
their vacation. 
manent work and assure them an ine i ne greatly in ex, 
cess of their teaching salary. We se 2 


The New Student’s hope cool e Works 







and The Student’s Manual of 
Complete in 5volumes—treating fully and giving ,¢ "he 
complete outlines for the study of all school ¢ o 
subjects. A necessity inevery homefor teach- .* . x 
ers, students and general readers- ” Pd 
The Board of Editors and co mtributors . ‘ 
includes the best known educators in , 
the U. S.—as well as over 200 city « 
supe rinte ne dents se 
ha he alility you can have an as- » > 
Raf and BE INDEPENDENT a) 
We fi complete selling outfit ab- ¢ 
solutely free— ot 
Send coupon TODAY for terms Ph rd 
oS ° 
F. E. Compton & Co, 6 


Publishers ¢ S 
Dept. N. 200 Monroe St., , Reg 
Chicago, I. i. 
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We engage the successful ones for per- “7 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. Best Stencils Made. 


Hiawatha Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 

Baby and Wigwam, Experiences 
at Night, With His Friends, With 
Iago, His Deer Hunt, The Banquet, 
Large Hiawatha, His Canoe, 


Robinson Crusoe 
Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in 
Finding Friday, 
Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father, 


Mother Goose 
Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 


Clock and Mouse, Jack and Jill, 


Rand, Crusoe in 


Little Bo-Peep, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Kater, My Son John, 

Hi Diddle, Diddle, Etc., 
Pienic, Mother 


Mother , 
Cioose at Cioose 


Going to School, 


Program Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy dou- 
inches high, size 
Nice tor fall, 
Design of bunnies and roses, 


ble letters six 
17x40 inches, 

with 
double letters for two color work, 
spring. 


A pretty design for size 


17440 inches, 


Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
eskimo Mother and 
Child in Home, Eskimo at Home 
Seal at Breathing 
Seal Protecting Young, 


Fishing, 
Home of seal, 
Hole, 


Carrying Seal, 


Dog 
Kskimo in Canoe, 
Mother with two Children, Polar 
Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo. Doll. 


Welcome Stencils 
Price, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches 
high, decorated with flowers, bird 
and butterflies, ‘The decoration ta 
arranged #0 as to be used to pre 


pretty blackboard border 


pare a 
also. 


Size 22x44 inches, 


BUSYWORK 







ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No, 2 


>\'$)) STENCILS 
) 
\y Made on strong Bond Paper 
Set No.1 
#ize 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 
ince 
_—~ Size SxS inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Physiology Stencils 





&keleton 5 feet long. Very fime....... cccccees 15 ete, 
Circulation of the Blood. ............. ..10 ets, 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs .. 10 cts, 
Heart Showing all the Parts, . bese ..10 ets, 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, etc. ........ 10 cts, 
Stomach and Intestimes.......ccccccccscccesss 10 cts, 
Ear Showingall the Parts.......ccccees ceeee 10 cts. 
Eye Showing all the Parts...cccccsseseeeeeees 5 cts 

Alphabet Stencils 
These stencils are used to pre- 
pare mottoes and other fancy 
\ wording. They are yery practi- 

\ cal and economical. 

Set 2!,in. high like’ A’ for ......10¢ 
Set 12 in. high like A” for. 40c 





i ) Set 6 in, high like“ B" for........25c 
bs 1} { set Sin. high like the “Koll of 

—- —— Honor” stencil illustrated for..20c 
me Set 4in. high, handsome double 


)) Iotters, capitals and smal! let- 
, OE COR Len hqeeee 
Set Medium Slant for black- 
\ board, capitals, small letters 
SS and figures........... er) 
Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for.. Kx 
Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small! let- 
ters and tigures for...... Regrapoeesoccorcocecceces 10¢ 


Orders for any of the above filled by— 





oA 
{|| 
4) 
": ~ 


DANSVILLE, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLIS 
















ay 


The above stencil, 22 inches high, for 5 cents 
Sundonnet Baby with Eggs in Apron, same size, 5c. 


Sunbonnet Baby Border 10 inches high for 5c. 
10 Sunbonnet ~ Pusy wert Stencils for 10c. 
Large Sunbonnet Baby Calendar for 10c. 


LARGE STENCILS 


Size 22x34 inches. Each 10 Cents 

Roll of Honor, Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Maytiower, Large Turkey, Fireplace, Santa Driving Fight Deer, 
Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christ mas 
Tree, A Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Christ Child, 
Holly Calendar, Washington on Horse, Washington and B: tsy 
Ross, Boys with Flags, Patriotic Calendar, Uncle Sam, Large 
Flag, Colonial Relics, Program, Welcome, Large Hiawatha, 
Milk Maid, Roosevelt on Horse, Grant ou Horse, Madonune and 
Child, Wise Men, Shepherd with Crook, Holy Family, 





Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large double let- 
ters, deeorated with daisies. Very handsome. See above cut. 
Size 22X34 inches. ' ‘ 
Large ow! with scroll decorated.with violets and.having dou- 
ble letters for two color work. Quite appropriate for spring. 
Size 22x34 inches. 5 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


CALENDAR STENCILS 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 
Children with Barrel of Apples 
. Cat-tails and Black Birds. . 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holly aud. Berries. 
Brownies with Bells. 
Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Litule Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonuet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Latge Spread Eagle Calendar. 


Special Busywork Stencils 


10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for.......10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for...........10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for.........+++.10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
10 Brownie Stencils, assorted for.............10 cents 
10 Stencilsof Children, assorted for..........10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for.............10 cents 
10 Flower Stenclis; assorted for,.............10 cents 
10 Fruit and VegetableStencils assorted for.10 cents 
10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for..............10 cents 
10 Patriotic Stencils, assorted for............10 cents 
10 Valentihe Stencils, assorted for...........10 cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for........... +++. 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils for............ sees 1 cents 


, 15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 


The above 15 Special Sets in one order for......$1.20 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln,' Rooseyelt, Taft. Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha’ Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, . Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, (at, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, ver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bounet Baby, Dytch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossums, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Easter Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 


Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, | 


Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
O’ Lantern October Calendar. 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States. East Southern 
States. West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


‘ oe} f "e 
Special Map Stencils 
Name Any.State for Blackboard, each....... 20 ctr. 
Fastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 


Large World-for Blackboard, each........... 30 cts. 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts, Also 4x6 feet.40 cts 
, i e 
Small Map Stencils 


Order any of the above named Map stencils you 
wish for seatwork purposes. They are 8}2.x11 inches 
and the price is 3cents each. 


Borders 


Each 5 cents 





Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Bo 
Dutch Girls. Dutch Babies, Eight 
Mistletoe, Santa, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, 


, Dutch Boys, 
rownies, Holly, 


Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies Carrying Pumpkins, 
Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Brownies, 
Eating Melous, Wild Roses, Double Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Rells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tulips, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cattails, Mor- 
ning Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, 
Frogs, Gioslings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, 
Vegetaties, Brownies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, 
Apple Blossoms, Dogwood Blossoms, Bunting, Vio- 
lets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, Quail, Assorted 
Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Flag Bunt- 


ing. 
SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 
fn '4 pound cloth bags, ready to use with small map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, ete. 

Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. ; 

COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 

: Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15c; 2 doz. 25c ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid 


“NEW YORK. 











| teast was later 
| second of February. 


April 1910 
Concerning St. Valentiiie’s Day 
[We have received a commutication 
from-a reader it New Mexico, correcting 
statements made by a contributor in our 
February issue in an article on St. Val- 
entine’s Day. Weare glad to make the-e 
corrections, as always when misstatemenis 
slip into our columns, and we print such 


portions of the letter as answer that pur- 
pose :} 

In your issue of Norinal Instructor for 
Feb. 1910, there was an article about St. 
Valentine’s day. In it a_refereticé was 
nade to‘ Pope Gelasius.- “As the subject 
appeared to be treated in a disparaging 
manner, I desire’ to’ corfect ‘the writer. 
St. Valentine: was.a priest-of.the Roman 
Church. He was known. for..,bis, great 
charity, towards the poor, . The préfect of 
Rome, finding out that he was.a Christian 
priest, sent for him and put him. to the 
alternative of denying Christ or of dying 
for him. The holy priest chose the lat- 
ter. He was put todeath inthe year 270. 
He was honored as martyr and as. saint 
from that time on. Pope Gelasius reigned 
from 492 to 496. To him, whether.justly 
or unjustly, the history did not decide it, 
is attributed the abolition of the Luper- 
calia. These pagan festivities were cele- 
brated on tlie fifteenth of February, They 
had for object to invoke’ the protection of 
the god Frunus, or Pan, on the’ flocks 
against the attacks of the wolves, (up/.) 
Hence his other name Lupercus, i. e. de- 
fender against the wolves (arcere lupos.) 
In reading accounts of these-celebtations 
who will not say that Pope Gelasius con- 
ferred a great boon upon his city by abol- 
ishing such indecent customs? . But very 


| probably these festivals had been abol- 


ished long before hiim, perhaps at tlie 
time of Constantine the Great, when thie 
Christian religion becamé the religion of 
the Empire. It is improbable that sucli 
customs should have existed long atfer 
the introduction of Christianity. In reor- 
ganizing the liturgy of the Church and its 
calendar, the Pope fixed the celebration 
of another feast, that of the meeting of 


'the Savior of the world witli the old 


prophet Simeon, on the same day. This 
on transferred to the 
St. Valentine was 


| not thought of, for the simple reason that 


the custom of writing letters or of send- 
ing presents to his or her sweetheart on 


| his feast did not nor does not exist in 


| Latin countries. 
| English. 





The custoin’ is‘ purely 
Webster in his dictionary has 
this to say on the subject. ‘‘ Valentine's 
Day. . A day sacred to St. Valentine, 
the 14th of February.,  It-was a ‘very old 
notion, alluded to by Shakespeare, that 
on this day birds begin to comple. '\ Hence, 
perhaps, arose the custom of sending on 
this day letters containing, professions of 
love and affection,’’ 

After having stated that Pope Gelasius 
vainly strove to put a stop to this cus- 
toni, the writer begins to eninerate vaii- 
ous superstitions in England., She thus 
proves clearly my assertion that this is 
an entirely English custom. The state- 
ment that St. Valentine is the-god or the 
patron saint of human loye, exhibited in 
the manner described, is not only flippant, 
but offensive. alt 

St. Valentine has never been proclaimed 
patron saint of love by the Chureh, ‘There 
are patron saints of young met: and of 
young women ; there are patron Saints for 
various conditions and states; Dut St. 
Valentine fails, to appear on the list. The 
feast of St. Valentine lhappents to be cele- 
brated on the fourteenth of Febriiary in 
the Latin Church; the English happened 
to write love letters on the same day. 
Hehe, the writer concludes St/ Valéntine 
is the patron saint of love. This should 
not appear in-a magazine meatitto in- 
struct the people and. especially tlie 
teachers. F. M. Troy. 

Old Albuquerque, N. Me£iéo. 





Whene’er a task is put:to you, 

_ Don’t idly sit and view itp = 

Nor be content and wish! it:done— 
Begin at once and doit. §;%> ¢ 


faeal 





A Free Colorado, Booklet. 
A postal card request will bring a¥reé co 
annual Praener-renie oy of tlie Colgraae: 


y of the 
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for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 


uumber received. Aremittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 


reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P, 3S, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Please analyze the following :—1. The French 
officer might as well have saidit ali aloud. 2, 
l arrived at Oxford withastock of erudition 
that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a school boy would have 
been ashamed. 3. What is the construction of 
“If hecanuot conquer he may properly retreat. 4. 
Iu the sentence, ‘She might have held back a 
little longer,” what is the construction of “back” 
aud of ‘longer’ >—Beardstown, Ill. 

1. Simple declarative; subject ‘‘offi- 
cer’’?; predicate, ‘‘might have — said,’’ 
with object ‘‘ii’’; modifiers of’ verb are 
adverb ‘‘aloud’’ and some adverb phrase 
understood, introduced by conjunction 
‘tas well (as)’’; ‘‘aloud’’ is modified 
by ‘‘all,’’? an adverb meaning ‘‘wholly’’ 
‘‘completely.’’ (This is an elliptical sen- 
tence, meaning, ‘‘He might have said it 
all aloud as well as to say it at all.’’) 
2. Complex sentence; principal clause 
‘YT arrived’’; modifiers of ‘‘arrived’’ 
are adverb plirases of place, ‘‘at Ox- 
ford,’’ and of manner ‘‘with a stock of 
erudition and a degree of ignorance’? ; 
‘erudition’? is modified by adjective 
clause ‘that might have puzzled a doc- 
tor,*‘ and ‘ignorance’? by adjective 
clause, ‘ta school-boy would have been 
ashamed of which,’’ this clause being 
introduced by connecting phrase ‘‘of 
which.’? 3. Dependentclause, modifier 
of ‘‘may retreat’? in principal clause, 
‘if’? being the connective. 4, Both 
are adverb modifiers of ‘‘might have 
held’’; ‘‘longer’’ is incomparative form, 
modified by ‘‘little,’’ an adverb, mean- 
ing ‘‘somewhat’’ or rather.’’ 

1. What German princess married one of the 
Alexanders of Russia? Wasthis marriage happy? 

Did Grover Cleveland leave male heirs? Mrs. 
J. R., Texas. 

1. Alexanders I and II both married 
German princesses, the first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Karl Ludwig, Crown Prince 
of Baden; the second, Princess Maria, 
daughter of Grand Duke of Darmstadt ; 
but Alexander III married Princess Dag- 
mar of Denmark, sister of Queen Alex- 
andra of Great Britian. As a fact, the 
imperial family of Russia for over two 
centuries, ‘‘have married so generally 
into the German royal houses that the 
present Romanoffs are practically, by 
blood, Germans: as much so as their 
kinsman, the head of the German Em- 
pire.’ 2. Yes; sonsas well as daughters. 

i. What is the ‘‘tendon of Achilles,” and why 
1s it socalled? 2. Who was Don John of Austria ? 

What is meat by the therapeutic influence of 
inusic ?—Subscriber, Ohio. 

1. The strong tendon formed of the 
united tendons of the muscles of the calf 
of the leg and attached to the bone of the 
heel. It is so called from the mytholo- 
vical story that Achilles, the Greek war- 
rior, being dipped when an infant by his 
mother in the river Styx, became in- 
vulnerable in every part except the heel, 
by which she held him, and by means of 
which he met his death through being 
struck in that part by a poisoned arrow. 
2. One of the most celebrated military 
and naval commanders of the 16th cen- 
tury; natural son of the Emperor Charles 
V, who on his death-bed recommended 
him to the protection of his son and suc- 
cessor Philip II, the latter acknowledg- 
ing Don Jolin as his brother, and making 
appropriations for him to live in princely 





‘Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


splendor. 3. The healing or restorative 
intiuence. Three elements in music are 
recognized as useful for healing purposes, 
rhythm, harmony, and melody; but the 
usefulness of these depends upon the 
style of performance, 

_I. Please analyze this sentence: “He were no 
lion, were not Romaushinds.’’ 2, Please explain 
how ice is frozen in the ice plants, or ice fac- 
tories, 3. Whatkeeps the stars and planets in 
their orbits? 4. Has our sun any motion? 5. 
What four kinds of geography? 6. What causes 
theGulf Stream? 7. Which carry the most water, 
the warm or the cold currents? 8: Where is the 
rainfall greatest in the world?—A Subscriber, W. 
Vv 


a. 

1, Complex-declarative sentence, 
‘*He’’ is subject of principal claiise ; 
‘‘were’’ is predicate (a verb in subjunc- 
tive mood); ‘‘lion’’ is complement. 
‘*(If) Romans were not hinds’’ is de- 
pendent clause, introduced by conjunc 
tion ‘‘if’’ understood, and used as modi- 
fier of principal clause; ‘‘Romans’’ is 
subject ; ‘‘were’’ is predicate; ‘‘hinds’’ 
iscomplement. ‘'No’’ isadjective modi- 
fier of ‘‘lion;’’ ‘‘not’’ is adverb modifier 
of ‘‘were.’’ 2. There are several methods 
used commercially, though the general 


principle is the same. Upright vats, 
high and broad, but no thicker than 
the desired cake of ice, or small cans 


just the size of the cake, are filled with 
water. These are surrounded by the 
chilled brine or freezing mixture. This 
is commonly anhydrous ammonia, oper- 
ated under compression. For a fuller 
technical description, see text book in 
physics or an encyclopedia, 3. That 
marvelous power in the hands of the 
Almighty, which man calls ‘‘attraction.’’ 
4. It has two motions; one on its axis, 
in about twenty-five and one-fourth days, 
proved by the change in sun spots; the 
other through space, for the sun, like all 
the other stars, is in motion, ‘‘sweeping 
onward with its retinue of worlds, 150,- 
000,000 miles a year toward a fixed point 
in the far distant heavens.’’ We are not 
aware of this motion because we move 
with the sun and keep the same relation 
to it and to all neighboring worlds. 5. 
Physical, political, mathematical, and 
commercial. 6. Waters near the equator 
become heated and flow north and south 
toward the poles, while the colder waters 
flow from the poles to take their place. 
This produces currents in all the uceans, 
which are turned out of their due course 
north and south by the rotaticn of the 
earth, also by shape of the continents. 
The Gulf Stream is one of these currents. 
7. Warm currents, because they come 
from the equatorial waters which are 
greater in extent by far than those or the 
polar regions. 





8. In the delta reyion of | 


the river Ganges, where the average fall | 


of rain is 500 itches a year, and has 


reached even 800. 

1, Define compound element in grammar. 2, 
Naine the essentials of a passive verb phrase, ? 
Describe the circulation of air on a coral island. 
4. Whatis the cause of the circulation of the at- 
mosphere? 5. Name the wind zones and give 
characteristics of each zone.—A Subscriber, Ill. 

1. An element formed by uniting simple 
elements is a compound element; as, the 
union of simple subjects to form a com- 
pound subject or of simple predicates to 
form a compound predicate, 2. The verb 





Half Sets in Combinations 


In response to urgent re- 
quests we have decided to 


supply either Half Set of the Year’s Entertainments in combination with Nor- 
tual Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., and until June ist the following rates will 


hold good: 


Kither Half Set and Normal Instructor, ome year............cccceeeecener eee eee eer eeeeenes 
2 Ae hee bgt is 4s S6 6 TWO YRATS...04...0-0000-.. ‘ 
5 ge Bas de = e HE ITS vrsshse on ceceesves, 


Primary Plans, one 


se se ‘ $ 
“cc sé “6 6s 
“cc sé A a) Every Day Plans..... 


The Full Set of the Year’s Eatertainments (te: 


in combination as follows: 
With Normal Inrtructor one year 


The Pathfinder one vear.................. 
Seeley’s Question Book................:..4. Wiehe Poeedes 





RS aselles «sto andisnade «dhe Ast dente 





“s oy BF two years. ; 

$4 ah “ eee Toh are anda ve labds en pe uhdis 3 vb EMSS onda wash wees 2.72 

&¢ Primary Plans ome yeat........6......seeeeeceeeeeceeereee cetees : 

re Pathfinder one year............ sestesh otis coy eu CAINS Fis ACPI TTRhacsccesegescdeeteden 1.72 

it . Seeley’s Question Book................. DE ie Seiten 2 aye ye Dee PERT oe i.72 
J ae HO Fe Plans (Full Set) ...6.sssesccesssesdssscsctcresensecesrsrssarnscerssenstessees E672 
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Watch the Woman 


Do you think she is really 


working? Nota bit of it! Yet 
she is doing a big week’s wash- 
ing. The real work is done 
by the 1900 gravity Washer, 
which makes most of its own 
motion. The thing that helps 
to make it go is under the tub. 


If women knew what a 
wonderful help the 1900 Gravity 
Washer is, not one would be 
Without it. Itsaves work and 
worry and doctor's bills. Takes 
away all the dread and drudg- 
ery of wash day. It saves soap, 
Saves wear and tear on the 
clothes. Never breaks buttons 
or injures the most delicate fab 
rics. It certainly does beautiful 
work, 


SEND NO MONEY 
The Washer Pays For Itself 


We ask no cash inadvance 
no deposit—no notes, The trial 
is absolutely free. If you keep 
it, simply pay us a little each 
week or each month out of 
what it saves for you. 

If, after a full month’s free 
trial, you decide not to keep it, 
simply notify us to send for it 
We will take it back without a 
word of complaint. The trial 
will not cost you a penny and 
will not place you under the 
slightest obligation 


You Confidence in the Publisher 


of “Normal Instructor’? 


Of course you have. For F, A. Owen, Publisher of Normal In- 
structor, not only holds the key to over a quarter of a million 
homes but to the hearts of his readers as well, 

The fact that you have such a high regard for the publisher of 
your favorite paper is all the more reason why you will be doubly 
interested in a letter we have recentiy received from him, It is 
the strongest endorsement ever received by any washing machine 


Read This Letter from President Owen, Publisher 
of Normal Instructor 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., JAN. 25, 1910, 
The 1900 Washer Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—~Anything in the nature of commendation 
of a washing machine so well and favorably known as the 
1900” Washer put out by your concern, must seem super- 
juous. It is, however, a pleasure to be able to say that the 
machine ordered from you some two months ago is satisfac 
tory in every particular. 

In connection with certain portions of our work we have 
occasion to use a great many “wiping rags’’ which become 
saturated with ink, oil, etc. To use a machine in doing wash 
ing of this kind is subjecting it to the severest possible test. 
To say that your machine is capable of handling this work 
with perfect satisfaction and with the least possible wear on 
the articles washed is, it seems to us, as strong an endorsement 
as anybody could give it. Sincerely Yours, 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CoO., 
(Signed) F. A. OWEN, Pres, 


How to Wash Without Work 


Write for Free Book about the Wonderful Washer 
that Almost Runs Itself. 


This Washer has a whirling motion and moves up and down 
as it whirls, No paddles or machinery inside. Yet it takes the 
dirt out so quickly that a tubful is washed in six minutes! 
Washes anything, from rugs to daintiest laces, Does it better 
than is done by hand or with any other washer, And actually 
pays for itself. 

Women who have used the Washboard all their lives just rub 
their eyes in amazement the first time they see a 1900 Washer at 
work, They exclaim—‘‘Can it be true that it washes clothes 
clean in six minutes!” They take out the clothes when the 
six minutes are up, and sure enough they’re white and 
clean, You just ought to write and get one on Free Trial, so you 
can see for yourself 

Four Weeks’ Washings Done FREE! 
Washers Shipped Everywhere on Trial 

We pay the freight. We give you a genuine Free Trial, We 
don’t ask for cash or notes. You get the Gravity Washer just by 
asking for it. An entire month’s use of it (four weekly washings) 
FREE. This free trial will tell you more than we could in a page 
of this paper. How it saves backache and arm-ache and perspi: 
ing over a steaming tub, rubbing the skiu off your fingers, Thous 
ands of women are now using the 1900 Gravity Washer. They 
tried it first—at our risk. Wesimply sent the Washer and Jet it 
sellitself, Send for the beautiful free book, “Washing a 
Tubful in 6 Minutes.” ‘This story of the 1900 Washer is of 
fascinating interest, You should read it. Address the 1900 
Washer Co., 642 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in 
Canada, send to the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St.. 
Toronto Canada, 


























ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS $1.00 











Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


your picture, to 
uninjured, 


Dozen copies of 
photograph 


and we will return One 
gether with the original 


Size and Style— ‘The style of photograph shown in the 
engraving above is our ‘G-2,”’ and it is 114x6 inches in 
size. If the photograph sent to be coped is better adapt 
ed for a long oval, we place it ona card 3°%.x7'4 inciies 
Nhe cards are white or ash gray as desired. No order 
filled for lessthau One Dozen, Additional dozens at 
lower prices, 


Larger sizes and difterent styles fur 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE- We absolutely guarantee our repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that 
they can not be told from the original photograph, that 
our work will not fade, and that we use the same high 
grade materials as are used by leading photographers 
everywhere. 


50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 








Full Size 4 |-4 * 6ins. 


duced photographs w 
furnish for One Dol 
lar Per Dozen 





This is a fair illustra- 
tion except as to size, 
of one of the repro- 


(Mount « dinches) same quality at 50 cents a dozeu, 
Films Developed 
Rates locents and upward, according to size of film 
seud for circular containing price list We use only 
the very best materials in all our photographic work 


Printing also done at moderate prices. 


Special Souvenir Pest Cards 
Have YOUR OWN Souvveui! 


photograph, that of your school building 
friends, a landscape or any other desired and we will 
photograph it direct upon post cards by our Special 
Process. Original photograph returned uninjured 
Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Post Cards, Send your 


4 group of 
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University of Michigan ™ 


Summer Session 1910 
July 5—August 27 


Regwar session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar 
macy, and Library Methods. Biological Station, Northern Michigan. Inereased facilities for graduate wo: | 
i Migbs Ann Arbor 


Delightful location, Expenses low. For particulars address, 


y PSRs eee 


University, of. 620, Bo 
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Postcards at Wholesale Prices 


We make many of them ourselves, aud the others are selected with the greatest care from the best manufactur 
You save an average of a ceat or more on each card by buying of us, 
Buy «set of each series to show as samples, take orders and buy in large quantities from us, taking advantage of 


We sell only the very best values in Postcards. 
ers in the United States and Germany, 
Agents Wanted-—We send no free samples, 
he lowest quantity prices, 


Postpaid—All cards are sent postpaid at the prices quoted, 

















Metallic Luster Birthday Silk Floral 

Floral Postcards—These are strictly high grade cards, made for us by one 
the best lithographins houses in Germany. ‘The coloring is elegant, the cards are 
richly embossed and enameled, ~~ have the gold outlining so popular at present. 
They are the grade usually sold at 2 for 5c or more. By getting them in im- 
mense quantities and cutting out the middleman’s profit we are able to offer them 
at the low rate of 10 or more, Ic each, 24 designs 

Bargnin Florals—High grade Postcards, 24 assorted designs of flowers and 
scenery, flowers and kittens, flowers and puppies, elegantly lithographed, em- 
hbossed and enameled, a great bargain at the price, 

le each, 150 for $1, 500 for 83 

Novelty Florals—These elegant cards are deeply ‘embossed and beautifully 
hand-colored by a patented conipressed air process which gives them the rich- 
est and most delicate tinting and shading imaginable. They are a_ beautiful 
novelty and are great sellers. Thereare 25 designs ina set, Send 25c for a set. 
10 or more, Le each, 150 for $1 


Bargain Floral 














Birthday Floral 
Postcards — Beautiful jeweled, each in a transparent envelope 
cards that usually sell at 5c each, our price 24¢ each 
A beautiful line without jeweling, lice each, 25 for 25c¢ 
Metallic Luster Birthday—Beautiful floral cards embossed with metallic 
luster, great novelty and very pretty, large number of designs, assorted, 
ze each, 67 for S1 
Silk Birthday—Elegant cards with silk flowers, gold embossed background, 
made to sell at 10¢c, our price Se each, 30 for S1 
Trip Around the World—Fifty postcard views of wonderful places in vari- 
ous parts of the world, reproduced in colors from the best and latest photographs, 
Kducational as well as interesting. Teachers find these cards very valuable in 
their work, Sold only in sets of tifty cards. 
50c¢ per set. 2 sets for 75c, 4 or more sets 30c per set 
Niagara Falls—A set of eight of the best views, high grade cards. 
12e per set, As sets for $1 


Birthday 


Klaas Wika. Comiridge 


mage come & 





Washington by Moonlight Historical 
Special Day Posteards—We carry elegant lines of Postcards for New Year, 
Valentine, Washington, Lincoln, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Halloween, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, and will be prepared to fill or- 
de rs at least a mouth before the special day occurs, These will be strictly high 
gerade cards, made by the best lithographers in Germany, in colors and gold, silver, 
ete., and embossed. They are the quality usually sold at 2for 5e to 5c each, and 
are the best cards of the kind to be found anywhere, Note these low prices : 
I'.c ench. 100 or more Le each, postpaid 
Animals—High grade lithographed Postcards of animals from all parts of the 
world, interesting aud instructive, 23 designs, especially good for teachers, sold 
only in sets of 23 cards, 35e per set, 2or more sets 2c per set 
Airships—Set of eight of the most noted airships in the world, highest grade 
of colored cards, llc. 6 sets for 50c¢ 
Photo Postcards—Send us a good clear photo from which to copy and we 
will reproduce it on postcards by our photo process, They are all the rage just 
now, Send them te your friends witha greeting. We can copy a portrait, a 
view, or any photo. Photo will be returned uninjured, 12 for 48c, 3c for each ad- 
ditional one from the same photo. 


John Wilcox 


Special prices will be quoted on lots of 1,000 or more of a series, 
Pupils in a School olten club together, have the cards all sent to one address, and take advantage of the quantity prices. 
Remittance must accompany every order, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An agent wanted in every school, 




















Childhood Days 
Silk Floral—Elegant embossed floral cards with flowers in silk, usually sold 


Novelty Floral Comic 


A j} o3u3sod 103 92 ppy 


© atse. each, our special bargain price 2. each, 50 for SI 
Childhood Days—Teu reproductions in colors of paintings of beautiful child 
© ren and ponies, dogs, gathering flowers, ete. The contributors to this set are some 
= of the famous paintersof the day, Very pretty postcards at a very low price. 
& Sold only in sets of ten cards. 
10c per set, 10 or more sets 7c per set, 20 or more sets 6c per set 
Colored Comics—These are high-grade, artistic reproductions in colors from 
genuine photographs, and are no more to be compared with the ordinary cheap 
comic trash, than daylight isto be compared with darkness. These comics are 
in aclass by themselves and are really artistic as well as the funniest cards you 
eversaw. There are 80 designs which are always sent assorted, Special designs 
cannot be selected. They are by far the best line of comics on the market. Many 
dealers sell them at Seeach, Our price is only 
+e each, 100 or more 1c each, 500 or more Ic each 
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Siewmbesl Meet and Dsteses Root Garten vf tiv Seas, Coberator 
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Picturesque America 


Chickens and Flowers—Have closed out a large lot of high-grade elegantly 
W lithographed and embossed imported cards at half price—no more when these are 


Chickens and Flowers 


JO4 


gone—12 beautiful designs. Yours as long as they last at le each 


< Picturesque America—Two separate sets (No. l and No. 2) of 50 cards each | 
@ highest grade colored views of the most noted places in the country, very in- | 
structive as well as beautiful. 50c per set | 
& Puppies and Kittens—A set of ten of the most artistic groupings of kittens | 
B and puppies at play, reproduced in colors from paintings representing the gems of | 
=. the famous animal painters’ work. Sold only in sets of ten cards. 
10c per set, 10 or more sets 7:¢ per set, 20 or more sets 6c per set 
Historical—Places famous in American history, strictly high grade litho- | 
graphed cards, especially valuable to teachers, sold only in sets of 25 cards. 
35c per set, 2 or more sets 25c per set | 
Washington by Moonlight—Unique and beautiful cards, showing the most 
~ ee places in the nation’s capital city, sold only in sets of 12 cards. 
1Sc per Set, 2 sets for 30c,8 sets for $1 


oinsu 








Animals Airships 


e@ Tinseled Postcards — Would you like some elegant Postcards with your 
we STOtINE tinseled on them in sparkling colors? They are beautiful beyond de- 
§ scription and are sure to delight everyone, The cards we use for this purpose are 
not the cheap ones used by many dealers, but are strictly high grade floral cards, 
lithographed and embossed in the very best manner and the flowers are also tin- 
@ seled, which makes them unequaled ‘elsewhere. The usual price is double what 
weask, We also enclose each card in a transparent envelope. 
Suppose your nameis Mary. Wetinsel the greeting on the cards any way you 
wish it as ‘“‘From Mary to Mother,” “Best wishes from Mary.” “Greetings from 
= Milford’’ or whatever the name of the town is, or any other three or four words 
an you desire, They are personal cards which your friends will appreciate and keep. 
The usual price is 10c each. Our price only 5c each, 12 for 50c¢ 
Agents Wanted—After you have ordered one dozen at 50c for yourself we will 
supply you at the remarkably low rate of 30c¢ per dozen. You get 5c each for | 
them, or whatever you think best. Simply get a dozen for yourself and show | 
them to others, It will be no trouble to get orders for everybody wants these | 
cards. Get a set of each of our other seriesof Postcards and take orders for them | 
atthesametime, You willbe surprised to see how much money you can earn in 
this way almost without an effort. 


Milford, N. Y. 
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For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. | bright and healthy. 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 
“ghed 18 years. S-ounce _ paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free sam 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 Fast Washington St.. Indianapolis, Ind 


specialists. Not a cold 
Generous sample 10c, 








AN 66 IDEAL 99 Is the envy of all behold- 
=. Ideal Greaseless 

sag 
COMPLEXION aeeiienent for the 
skin, leaving it clear, 
Tne most ‘effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to complexion 


4729 Polk Street, Chicago, 


e Cream is a 


cream. Full sized jar 50c. 
N. ~~; anpmamaty & CO., 





= Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten, We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 





HAIR ON 


me peithout ches c 


‘— ‘ as a Massage 


i; 
1 ii (ea ~ C nd Remover of 
| ee, Wrinkles, - Freckles 


Black- 
heads and Facial A Blenoe, 


THE Fi FACE 


leaving the skin Clear, Fresh 
and Beautiful 








Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write OOL 
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5 FINE POST 


Send only 2c stamp 





{= only 





colored Gold and Embossed Cards Free, 
to introduce post card offer. 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 90,.. 


wean: FREE 











Topeka. Kan, 
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fully administered ; 


| fully executed. 


| President's cabinet now; 
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proper consisting of the past participle of 
an active-transitive verb with some form 
of the verb ‘‘be’’ used as auxiliary. 3. 
The circulation is upward from the island, 
and toward the island from surrounding 
waters during the day, when the land is 
warmer than the water; from the island 
toward the sea at night, when the water 
is warmer than the land. 4. Inequality 
of temperature. Heated air rises, colder 
air rushes forward to take its place ; wher- 
ever there is fire or unusual degee of heat, 
there must be circulation of air both from 
and toward the heated region. A bonfire 
out of doors is a simple illustration of 
this. 4. The equatorial belt of calis, 
characterized by upward currents of air 
which flow north and south toward the 
poles ; on either side of it, a zone of trade 
winds, or returning polar winds blowing 
toward the equator; beyond those the 
horse latitudes, characterized by calm or 
by light winds which are the currents of 
air from the equatorial belt descending to 
the earth; these latter winds become the 
prevailing westerly winds of the two re- 
maining zones. 


1. How many Senators and Representatives are 
there from New York state? 2. How many Sen- 
ators and Representatives are there in Congress? 
3. Name three powers or duties of the governor 


| of New York. 4. What wasthe principal cause 
of the Mexican war? 5. Name one important 


battle fought during this war. 6. What method 
of transportation was used between New York 


| and Albany in 1807? 7. What new method of 


travel has recently been tried between these 
same points? 8. (a) Name three duties of the 
President of the United States, and (b) two joint 
powers of the Presidentandthe Senate, 9. What 
official would become President in case of the 
death of both President and Vice-President? 10. 
What two great questions were settled by the 
Civil War? 11. What is the significance of Labor 
Day?—Cincinnatus, N. Y. 

I. Two senators, the same as every 
other state ; thirty-seven Representatives. 
2. Ninety-two Senators ; 398 Representa- 
tives. 3. To see that tle laws are faith- 
to veto the acts of 
legislation; to grant reprieves and par- 
dons. 4. Contention over the western 
boundary of Texas after it was annexed to 
the United States, Mexico claiming that 
boundary to be the Nueces river, Texas 
the Rio Grande. The war began in the 
strip of territory between the two rivers. 
5. Cerro Gordo. 6. Sailing vessels on 
the river, horses on the land. 7. The 
aeronautic method, or travel through the 
air by dirigible balloons, aeroplanes, etc., 
is being tried, but it has not yet covered 
the distance between New York and 
Albany. 8. {a) He has duties as com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States army 
and navy; is required from time to time 


| to give the Congress information of the 


state of the Union, and recommend meas- 
ures that he deems necessary and expedi- 
ent ; is expected to commission all officers 
of the United States. His main duty, 
however, is to see that the laws are faith- 
(b) To make treaties 
to appoint ambassadors and other public 
nlinisters and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and other officers of thie 
United States. 9. Secretary of State. 10. 
The questions of secession and slavery. 

No significance, except that the labor 
organizations are strong enough to induce 
the legislatures of all the States to yrant 
a holiday on that day. 


1, (a) Please tell when the Panama Canal wil! 
be finished? (b) And how many years have they 
been working on it? 2. (a) How should these, 
words be accented: “envelope,” “depot?” (b) Is 
“root” pronounced as ‘‘rut”’ (rute), and ‘‘roof”’ as 
“ruf’’ (rufe)? 3. (a) Who are the members of the 
and (b) when will they 
be changed? What year? 4. Who is the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives? 5. How 
many Senators from Illinois have we in Washing- 
ton, and who are they? 6. Who are our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Illinois? 7, When 
will we send new Senators and Representatives 
to Congress? Do all the Senators of the state 
change at the same time? 8. How many states 
inthe UnitedStates? How many territories, and 
which are territories? 9. I should like to know 
briefly what the Magna Charta is. as it for 
the benefit of the common class or not? 10. How 
do they get the ruler of Cauada? Do the people 
help make laws? 11. (a) What is a teacher’s sal- 
ary in Iowa near Davenport?-(b) In what studies 
do teachers have to be qualified, and on what 
average? 12. Answer the same questions in 
teaching in Oklahoma. 13. Can a Fulton Co. 
teacher get a permit to teach in another state by 
the Fulton Co. Superintendent, or does ome have 
to be examined in the other state?—An Inter- 
ested Teacher. 


1. (a) By latest estimate, it will be 
completed January I, I915. (b) Since 
May, 1904. 2. (a) With English pro- 
nunciation, ‘‘envelope’’ is accented on 
first or second syllable, as preferred; 
**depot”’ on first. With French pronun- 
ciation, ‘‘envelope’’ on first syllable, 
‘*depot’’? on last. (b) Sound of ‘‘o0”’ 
long, not ‘‘u.’’ 3. (a) Answered ‘with 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 


THEIR PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
Handsomest, most comprehensive 
and valuable book ever offered for 10 Cc 2 
64 PAGES, SIZE, 5x7 INOHES 
25 full page Photo-engraved portraits, 500-word bi- 
ography of each president, 400 points in American 
History, Vice-Presidents of the U. 8., how presidents 


are elected, and much other useful information. 
sent free on receipt of price, 10 cents, 


SONGS WE ALL LOVE. 


Full-sized piano copy. Words and Music, including 
vocal score. The album contain: the following ten 
songs, complete and unabridged: ‘America,’ “Old 
Folks at Home,” **Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,’ 
“Star Spangled Banner,’ ** Home, Sweet Home,” “Old 
ientucky Home,” *Haii Columbia,” “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,’ “Ben Boli,”’ “Yankee Doodle.” 
Printed on good music paper, with attractive cover. 
Phese songs, if purchased separately, would cost $3.00. 

sent free .o any address ou receipt of 10 cents. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL. 
Size 19x28 inches for framing. 

All the characteristics of the original penmanship 
faithfully preserved. A copy of the Declaration should 
be placed in view of every young American, Printed 
on heavy lithograph paper; sent free, securely protec- 
ted, on receipt of 10 cents, 

All three 25c, postage paid. 
: Address all orders to 
LINCOLN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
227 E. 4th Street, . 2 Cincinnati, O. 








THE 101 BEST SONGS 
for the School Room 


Here at last is the book you have wanted —a 
book containing the best single collection of the 
songs closest to the hearts of the people. Secular 
and sacred pieces, patriotic and national anthems 
allin one handy volume, Selected and edited by 
one of the leading musical critics, 

Normal and public schools in all parts of the 
country are using it and are sending for more 
copies. You need it for your school. The cost is 
so small that tt hardly need be considered. These 
are the prices: 


Single copies 10c, Dozen 50c. One Hundred $3.50. 


Think how cheaply you can entertain and in- 
struct with this book. I[t is certainly worth your 
while to send for a sainple copy. Now, while you 
think of it. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 
Cable Building, Chicago. 











WANTED: AGENTS. 


Many teachers earned over $200.00 monthly 
last year taking orders for our new reference 
works. Write to-day for particulars and pre- 
pare yourself to earn big money in a nice 
dignified line of employment. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
Akron, Ohio. 






















SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Kither¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2. 60 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1,00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimat Catal free. 

Bastian Bros. Co, 299 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 








Medals and Badges 


FOR 
School CollegegMusic 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
: Manufactured by 
- Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
No, 761 83 Nassau St, N. Y. 


@ 1.00 
why Send for Catalogue 


Bitver .60 
TABLET Best and Cheapest 
For SCHOO 
Send 25c, silver or stamps for TABLETS 
to make oné pint Black and 2o0z, each 




















of Red, Blue and Violet Ink. 
THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Oskaloosa College, Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. in absentia. For 


Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kizer, Ph,D., Pres., Oskaloosa, lowa 


20 Beautiful Post Cards 
No Two Alike—Latest Designs 
Lovely assortment of 20 Gold Embossed Easter, Friend- 
ship, Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in exquisite colors, 


all for only 10ets. if you answer this ad immediately. 
J. H. Seymour, 214 W. Sth St., Topeka, Kan. 








The Lip Reading Institute 
1467 Schofield Big, CLEVELAND, O. 








INVITATIONS 


EDDI N 100 for $3.50 


J Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
‘ida "To Vin Bde te 
<THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 






Write for 
185 Tremont St., Basten, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


next group of questions. (b) Will re- 
main in office as long as the President, 
unless for any reason one or more memi- 
bers may resign or be removed from office 
before that time. 4. Joseph G. Cannon 
of Illinois. 5. Two; the same as every 
other State. William Lorimer of Chicago, 
and Shelby M. Cullom of Springfield. 
6. They are twenty-five in number, too 
long a list to be given here. 7. Senator 
Cullom’s term expires in 1913; Senator 
Lorimer'sin 1915. All Representatives go 
out of office every two years, although 
some may be re-elected to serve in the 
next Congress. Next Conrgessional elec- 
tion will be this year; Representatives 
will take their seats in March, igil. 3. 
Forty-six. The territories are Arizona, 
New Mexico, District of Columbia, Dis- 
trict of Alaska, and Hawaii. g, It is tie 
‘*Great Charter’? of England, obtained 


King Jolin, in 1215. 
secure rights for al! classes. The 
torian Hume says of it: ‘‘This famous 
deed either granted or secured very im- 
portant liberties and privileges to every 
order of men in the kingdom.’’ 10, The 
colonial governor of Canada ;at present, 
Earl Grey) is appointed by the King but 
in its parliament and all other local gov- 
ernment, Canada is virtually independent 
of the mother country, and is simply 
under the ‘‘ protection’’ of Kngland, both 
military and diplomatic. 11. (a) Aver- 
age salaries in lowa, $35 per month for 
male teachers in the rural schools, $30 for 
female teachers. (b) Common English 
branches, with physiology, didactics, 
vocal music, history of United States. 
Satisfactory examination required; no 
average mentioned ; higher qualifications 
than the above for a two-years’ certificate. 
12, In Oklahoma, requirements are ac- 


eral average 70% ; for second grade, eigh- 
teen years, general average 80% ; for first 
grade, twenty years and go%. Subjects 
required in second grade, common Eng- 
lish branches with United States history, 
physiology and hygiene, theory and prac- 
| tice of teaching, civil government; in 
| third grade the same as second, without 
| civil government; in first grade the same 
| with addition of bookkeeping and natural 
.philosophy, also twelve months sucesstul 
| experience in teaching. 13. Inquire of 
the Fulton County Superintendent. 





1. Please publish in the Normal Instructor 
Taft’s Cabinet officers; also—2. Who wrote the 
“Leather Stocking ‘Tales?’?’ What were thei: 
titles? How many were there?—A, F. U., Ohio. 

1. Secretary of State, Philander C. 
Knox, Pa.; of Treasury, Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, Ill.; of War, Jacob M. Dickinson, 
Tenn. ; Attorney-General, George 


Frank H. Hitchcock, Mass. ; Secretary ol 
Navy, George von J,. Meyer, Mass. ; of 
Interior, Richard A. Ballinger, Wash. ; 
of Agriculture, James Wilson, Iowa. ; of 
Commerce and Labor, Charles Nagel, Mo. 
2, James Fenimore Cooper. They were 
five in number: ‘‘ The Deerslayer,’’ ‘‘ Last 
of the Mohicans,'’ ‘‘The Pathfinder,’’ 
‘*The Pioneers,*’ ‘‘The Prairie.’’ 

1. Is a glacier a solid mass of ice, or a “river” 
of broken ice? 2, Can you tell me the name of 
the flower that grows on Mount Matterhorn, 
“which the tourists like to pick?’ 3. Also if 
there is any person or company who will sella 





} 





! 


10c 





half dozen of these flowers for a school collec- 
tion? and where can I gét a piece of coral just as 
it grows for a school collection?—-Cowan, Mont, 

1. Since a glacier is a mass of slowly 
moving ice, generaily solid but often in 
a broken condition, when it is found en- 
closed in a valley it might be compared 
to a river, but when it spreads wide over 
the land it is more like a great sea of ice. 
2. It is probably the Edelweiss which 
you have in mind; pronounced ‘‘a-del- 


vice,’’ long ‘‘a’’ in first syllable, long 
‘*i’’ in last, accent on first. 3. Dr. A. 


K. Foote, Philadelphia, Pa., and Ward’s 
Natural History Museum, Rochester, N. 
Y., are recommended as best authority to 
consult in regard to school collections. 
In the analysis of a sentence containing a word 
modified by a possessive noun or pronoun, should 


they be called such in the analysis, or should 
they be called adjectives?—B, M. H., A Subscriber, 


Whatever modifies a noun or pronoun 


should, in analysis, be considered an ad- | 
jective modifier, since it has the office of | 


an adjective; similarly, whatever modi- 
fies a verb, participle, adjective, or other 
adverb is, in analysis, an adverbial modi- 
fier, A possessive noun or pronoun is, 
therefore, an adjective modifier, not an 
adjective. ; 


| cording to grade of certificate ; for third | 
| grade, minimum age sixteen years, gen- 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


HOW IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. 


HE prevention of disease contagion among 





school children has long been a subject of 
serious study and exhaustive experimentation. 
Medical science has demonstrated that disease 
contagion is easily trausmitted by dust, and that | 
circulating dust, moreover, is the greatest carriet 
Che 


and distributor of disease germs known. 





originally bv the English barons from | 
Its object was to | 
his- | 





true remedy then—the true preveutive of diseas« 


transmission—lies in the extermination of dust 
and its millions of living bacilli. 
Dusty 


organisms, 


floors simply teem with these micro 


Sv eeping will not dispose of them. 
The action of the broom merely swishes the dust 
and germs into the air and affords an opportunity 
for them to circulate with every currentof air, 
We must, then, regard dry-sweeping as particu 
larly dangerous, and there should be a crusade in 
every school, every store,in every public build 


ing against the practice, 








Standard Floor Dressing has proved the most 


| effective dust collector aud floor preservative yet 


discovered, It does not evaporate, aud floors on 


which itis used require but three or four treat 


meuts a year to secure gratityiuy results 


Where Standard Floor Dressing is used Ui 


dust adheres tu the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmos 
phere, so that the dangers from dry-sweepiny 


may be now entirely eliminated. 
‘There are thousands of schools throughout the 
Dressing with re 


alth 


country using Standard Floor 


markable success, and it is a tact that the he 


ot many communities has been advanced by the 


use Of this preparation on the floors of schools, 


stores and public buildings, 


Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, in 


teuded for household use, and no one should at 


tempt to apply it to home toors. 


Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the log 


ical remedy forthe dust evil, is also a splendid 


floor preservative Floots on which it is used 


will not crack or split aud will last much longer 


| than untreated floors, 


W. | 
Wickersham, N. Y.; Postmaster-General, | 


To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 


Dressing are capable of actual demonstration, we 


are making an offer to officials in charge of pub 


| for Civil Service 








lic buildings and schools We will treat the 
floor of one room or corridor /ree of all cost, so 
that you can personally see that the Standard 


Floor Dressiug will most effectually keep down | 
the dust and thus lessen the danger of contaygion 
To localities far removed from our agencies we 


willsend free sample with full directions for ap 


plying. 

We will be pleased to send particulars and our 
book, “Dust and its Dangers,’ to any address up 
ou request, 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold 


nearly everywhere in barrels, halt 


siMbAay barrels and in one and five gallon 
DRESSING caus. If not to be had in your lo 
cality we will quote prices ou ap 
iy ; plication. Address 
paced OA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 








Teachers—You Need This Now. 


Special course of 25 complete lessous in Composi 
tion, Punctuation, and Letter-writing. Prepares you 
or Teachers’ Examinations, Com 
piled by Experts, and mailed postpaid to any teacher 
upon receipt of $1.00. 

Keystone Correspondence School, 
2515 N. 28th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Special rates for introductiva to Students, 


Notice to Normal Instructor Readers 


We wish to call the attention of every 
reader of the Normal Instructor to the 
advertisement of the Seibert Printing 
Company, which appears on page 5 of 
this issue. Kvery teacher who desires 
an elegant yet inexpensive present for 
her scholars at the close of school will 
do well to send tor their samples of fine 
lot of souvenirs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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CROOKED SPINES 
MADE STRAIGHT 


Teachers, in the Name of 
Humanity 
we ask your co-operation and assistance in saving 
the children under your care from a life of suf- 
tering and torture. Statistics show that over 240 
of the school ciildren are afflicted 
with spinal trouble in some one of 
its various forms. Send to us the 
names aud addresses of the par- 
ents’ of those of your pupiis who 
suffer trom curvature or an, forin 
of spinal trouble ¥ 

You will do a little child an ‘ 
act of lifelong kindness, 

The famous Sheidon Method, 
without pain, inconvenience or 
loss of time, has already helped 
over 15,000 vases of spinal cur- 
vature, varying in age from of #4 
six months to eighty years rE 
and over. It does away , : 
forever with the unylelds £ j 
ing, torturing plaster of ~~ 
paris, steel and leather We Have Cured Hundreds 
jackets. Like This, 

There is not a single case of spinal curvature fn 
the world the Sheldon Method will not immeasur- 
ably benefit, It is as firm as steel and yet elastic 
at the right place, It gives an even, perfect sup- 
port to the Weakened or deformed spine. It is as 
easy to put On or take off as a coat, causes no In 
couveulence and does not chafe or irritate. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 












f 





The Sheldon Appliance is made to order io fit each indi 
vidual perfectly. It weighs ounces where other ipports 
wei-h pounds. The price is within the reach of all. Handreds 
of doctors recommend it A complete treatment accom panies 


the appliance, 
If you know of any child suffering from any spinal trouble, 
hunchback, or crooked spine write and tell as all about the case 


PHILO BURT MPG. CO., 297-4th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 














66 K” PAPER 
0. FASTENERS 


SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince ¥Y OU of their 
SUPERIORITY. 
Fasily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and fin- 
ger. Can be used repeat- 
edly and “*always work,” 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. Ne Slipping, Never! 
All stationers Send 10c for sample box of 50, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Government Positions 


—" 


tions, 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges 
Y.M.C./ 3, and Public Evening Schools 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 


Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 














. Dept. 115 _ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. __ 
A FREE GIFT.-Every woman needs this 
book, if she is just entering 


mother 
Sense 


womanhood 
This People’s Common 
Medicai Adviser is full of in 
formation on the questions and 
problems which confront the 
mother at every turn. It’s the 
best doctor to have in the house 
in Gase ol emergency. lreats ol 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Medicine, 


or 18 a 





Mother and Babe. All the deli 
cate ailments and matters about 
which every woman, whether 


young or old, single or married, 
should know, are made plain in this great book 
A new, fully revised, up-to-date edition, of 1008 
pages, with engravings and colored plates, bound 
in cloth, is sent absolutely FREE on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of wrapping and mailing 
only. Over 680,000 copies were sold at $1.50 each 
Enclose 31 one-cent stamps to Dr, R. V. Pierce 
Dept. D, Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.- 









For 
Educational 
Use 


Appeal! to teachers and 
pupils alike. 
Arranged topically to 
suit schoo! room needs —~ 
illustrating geography, his- 
tory, literature, etc. Selected from the best 
makers in the world. Strikingly interesting to 

pupils and belpful to teachers, 

Particularly adapted for projections on screens in 
slace of lantern slides. With one of our high grade but 
pes priced projectors thousands of illustrations can be 
furnished at less cost than the price of a stereopticon 
and a few glass slides. 

Write to-day for our free booklet—** The Educa- 
tional Uses of Pictorial Post Cards.” It telis 
what sets are ready—-how to use them and other valua 
ble information every teacher should have. 


KENNEY BROS, & WOLKINS, 226, Congress St, Boston, Mass. 














Sent to You 
for a Year’s 


Free Trial 


We will send 
directfrom our 
Factory, any 
Cornish plano or 
Organ that you may 
select from our 
catalog, on any 
terms of pay- 
™ ment that you 
simnay choose 
with the distinct 
understand'ng that 
if the instrument 
does not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
will be under no 
obligations what- 
ever to keep it, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 


If the instru- Two Years Credit if Needed 
ment does not ae : . 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—'if it 
is not as good an 
instrument as 
you can buy for 
one-third L.ore 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
withina year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
won't find one 
word of fault 
with your decis- 
fon, and you 
will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 
use of the iustrument. 


We Give You a Legal Bond of Indemnity 


which holds us strictly 
to this offer. You risk 
nothing. We assume 
all responsibility, 
because we know ail 
about the great beauty 
of material and work- 
manship in Cornish 
— and organs and we 

now allabout the pure, 
sweet, rich tone quality 
of our instruments and 
we know whata quart- 
er of a million satis- 
fied purchasers think 
of them. 

If you keep the instru- 
mentit will cost youthe 
Rock - Bottom Fac- 
tory Price, not one 
cent more, and you will 
receive withit our 
Bonded Guarantee 
which —— s instru- 
7 ment for ears 
Bey On The Cornish against defect in mater: 
Plan—Save OneThird 49} or workmanship. 


Send For The Cornish Book 


Don't think of buying before reading it. It is the 
handsomest plano and organ catalog ever issusd. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 
from us or not and itis yours for the asking. Write 
for it now and please mention which you are inter- 
ested in—piano or organ. 


CORNISH C0. Eetebiished Ores Yat * iy 











Cornish Instruments for 
real merit, are un- 







excelled by any 
other, whatever 
the price, or 
name orrep- , 
utation. Ki 

















We Save You #100 and 
More On a Piano 


Easy Terms 








YOUNG MEN WANTED 
To prepare for next Railway Mail; Cus- 


toms and Postoflice Examinations. $600 
to $1500 yearly. Short hours, Common 
education suflicient. Political influence 
unnecessary. Write immediately for 
Schedule of Spring Examinations, Candi- 
dates prepared free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. R. 116, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 68, Chicago 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
dnable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. Ne charge for tuition 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars. 
stating course desired. MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
818 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 



























TELEGRAPHY 





lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to 
Orations, order, Ontlines furnished. Manuscripts 
revised and reconstructed, Particulars for stamp. 
Miller’s Literary Agency, Mount Healthy, Ohio. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.-M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to auswer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 


| something to cover postage and stationery. The 


amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

‘Teachers desiring further help will find it in 


Prof. Mills’ book on Arithimetical Analysis and | 


its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 


| sent to Kdson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 





of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 
1. On counting their money, it was 


found that B’s money was #% of A’s, and 
that C had }? as much as both A and B, 
If C had $64 more than A, how much had 
each? 
Solution— 
Let }{ —A’s money, 
{i—B’s money. Then, 
52 of ({§+7i=i1), C’s money. 
Lij—}isyy5, amount C had more than 
As 
te qs = $64, 
riy=4oc ; then, 
16 or 100 $40, A’s money, 
23 $57%, B's money, and 
|i 7==$46!, C’s money. 


00 


2. If the moon is 240,000 miles from 
the earth, how long would it require a 
bird, flying at the rate of 4o miles an 
hour, to complete the circuit of the moon’s 


| orbit, supposing the latter to be the cir- 


| solution is the length of the moon’s orbit | 


| 


| stock. 


cumference of acircle, and allowing 365% 
days to the year? 
Solution— 
2 X 240000 X 3. 1416 
40X24 X 3654 
Note :—The numerator of the indicated 


=4.3+years. 


in miles, and the denominator is the 


number of miles a bird could fly in one | 


year at the rate of 40 miles per hour. 


3. What rate of interest does 4% stock 
(50) pay an investor, if it is bouglit at 
11244%, brokerage %%? 

Solution— 

$1.12%+%e 
Then 
50X $1. 125¢ —$56.3114, cost of one 50- 


$1.125¢, cost of $1 of the 


| dollar share. 





4% of $50- $2, annual income on one 
share. 
Re of $56.31 for 1 year 
Then 

$2+$.563114=3.55+%, the rate of in- 
terest required. 


$.56314 . 


4. After deducting 4% and paying other 
charges amounting to $6.50, an agent re- 
mitted to his principal $435.10 as the net 
proceeds of a shipment of baled hay. 
kind the commission, 

Solution— 

$435. 10+ $6.50= $441.60, proceeds of sale 
after deducting his commission of 4% for 
making the sale. 

Let,1007. selling price of hay. Then, 

g6‘/=proceeds of sale after deducting 
com. of 4%. 

.*. 96% ~ $441.60, 

‘7 =$4.60, and 

4% $18.40, agents commission as re- 
quired. 

5. A farm in the shape of a trapezoid 


96 rods long, cost $4050 at $100 per acre. 
If one of its parallel sides was 20% longer 


| than the other, what were their respective 
| lengths? 








Solution— 


$4050+$100—40%, the number of acres 
in the trapezoidal farm. 

40% acres--6480 square rods. Then, 
since the area of a trapezoid is equal to 
the product of the half sum of the paral- 


lel sides by the perpendicular distance | 


between them, it follows that, 

2X (6480+96) == 135, sum of parallel 
sides in rods. 

Since the parallel sides are to each 
other as 4:5, we have, 4 of 135 rods=60 
“ads, one of the parallel sides. 

* Qr 135 rods=75 rods, the other paral- 


2: side. 


6. £ of the cost of a house increased by 
fof the cost of the farm placed at in- 


| terest for 2 years at 5% will amount to 
| $4950. What is the cost of each, if 2 of 
the cost of the house is # of # of the cost 
of the farm? 

Solution— 


The amount of $1 at 5% for 2 years=- 
$1.10. Then 

$4950-+-$1.10—4500; .*. $4500-==% of cost 
of house+# of cost of farm. But 

2 of cost of house=? of # or ;* of cost 
of farm. Then, we have, 

gs of cost of farm++4 of cost of farm=%$ 
of cost of farm. Hence, 

88 of cost of farm=$4500. 

y-cost of farm=$125, and 

$2 of cost of farm=$4375, cost of the 
farm. 

Now since ? 
cost of farm. 

We have # of cost of house=8X $125 or 
$1o0oo. Then 

1 of cost of house=$333%, and 

2 of cost of house—$1666%. 


of cost of house=,*, of 


7. A man owned $15000 of bank stock on 
which an annual dividend of 5% was 
regularly paid. He sold his stock, and 
with the proceeds bought 6% R. R. stock 


by $60. Find the selling price of the 
bank stock. 

Solution— 

5% of $15000 = $750, annual 
from bank stock. 

$750+$60—$810, annual income on R. 
R. stock. 

6c—income on $1 of R. R. stock. Then, 

$810+6c=13500, .*. $13500—par value 
of R. R. stock. 





income 


$1.20=cost of $10f R. R.stock. Then, | 


13500 X $1.20—$16200, cost of the R. R. 
stock; but it also represents the seiling 
price of the bank stock. 


o 
price or market value of $1 of bank stock. 
' But when $1 of any kind of stock sells 
| for $1.08, it is said to sei] at a premium 
of 8% or at 108. Hence when 
stock was sold, it was quoted in market 
at 108. 


8. A drover bouglit 20 cows and 30 oxen 
for $1500; he sold the cows at $21.60 per 
head, and the oxen at $37.50 per head, 
and gained by the transaction as much as 
1 cow and 1 ox cost him. Find cost per 
head of each, 

Solution— 

20X $21. 60= 
the cows. 

30X$37.50==$1125, total selling price of 
the oxen. 

$432+$1125 - $1557, total selling price 
of both cows and oxen. 

$1557 — $1500 = $57, the gain by the 
transaction. 

.*. $57 <cost of 1 cow+cost of I ox. 
Thirty of each kind would have cost, 30 
X$57=$1710. 

.'. $1710—$1500—$210, the cost of so 
cows. 

jy of $210=$21, cost of a cow, and 

$57—$21— $36, cost of an ox. 


g. When taxes average 14%, and tax- 
abie bonds are assessed at their market 
value, which is the better investment, U. 
S. 3%’s at par, or Massachusetts 5’s at 
120? What would be the difference in 
income from $5000 of each kind of bonds? 

Solution— 

$1—cost of $1 of U. S. bonds, and 3%c 
=income received from it. 

But 3%c=—3%% of $1, hence the rate 
of profit on the cost of U. S. bonds=3% %. 

$1.20—cost of $1 of Mass. bonds, and 
5c=incomie received from it. 

14% of $1.20—$.018, tax on cost of $1 
of Mass. bonds. Then 

$.05—$.018=—$.032, net profit on the cost 
of $1 of Mass. bonds. 

1% of $1.20=$.012. Then, 
| $.032-+$.012=2%; .*. 2%% —rate of 

profit on cost of the Mass. bonds. Since 
| the U. S. bonds pay a higher rate of 
| profit on their cost than the Mass. bonds 
| pay, the investment in U.S. bonds is the 
| better. 

$5000=cost of $5000 of U.S. bonds, and 

3%% of $5000—$175, income from U. 
S. bonds. 

Game .20=$6000, cost of Mass. bonds, 
an 


$432, total selling price of 








at 120, thus increasing his annual income | 


$16200+$15000—1.08; .*. $1.08=selling | 


his bank | 
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Learn To Play 
Piano or Organ 


In One Hour 


| A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
| vented a wonderful system whereby anyone can 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
one note from another, yet in an hour of practice 
you can be playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands—and_ playing it well. The 
invention is sO simple thatevena child can now 
master music without costly instruction. Anyone 
can have this new method to examine merely by 
asking. You can keep it seven days, then if itisall 
that is claimed for it you pay $1.50, and $1.00 a 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Simply write and 
say, “Please send me Easy Form Music method, 
as announced in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 

The method and 100 pieces of music will be 
immediately shipped, all charges prepaid. Be 
sure to state how many white keys on_ your 
piano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 413 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 















Supplementary Reading 


Our Catalog No. 33 lists a splendid 
selection of books for supplemental read- 
ing and for the school library. 

A selection from our “Instructor Series of 
Five-Cent Classics’’—nearly a hundred titles, 
classified and graded, will brighten up your school 
library and furnish new reading for the pupils. 

In higher priced bindings we have such 
titles as “Little Bear,” “‘Hawkeye.”” ““The Man 
Without a Country” and so many more that we 
cannot enumerate them. 

We supply practically all the Supplementary 
Readers published, at the publishers’ whole- 
sale prices. a 

The older students will appreciate “* The 
Winston Encyclopedia’”’ and the other reference 
works which we can furnish at remarkably low 
cost. Select your library books from our Catalog 
and save money. 

Write for Catalog No. 33 today—It’s FREE. 


HALL & McCREARY, 
315 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

















BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 


| Ee Re eee rere $ .75 
| COMPLETE. SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper........sececeeeeees 50 
| COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
| BOHOOLS, 123 gb., MABeT 0s sc. cccccveceens er i) 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
® Eee Pi cack banca ek vabeadeuse ns venee A 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
| SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL..........- 5 


OHIO UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., full cloth...........+++++: 1.50 


| THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 


| Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 


ART Scholarship 


EE 
A wonderful opportunity to a 
limited number who write at 
once. If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare an undeveloped 
artist. Youneed only s/ighttrain- 
tng to develop your accomplish- 
/ ment. In order to prove the won- 
5 ay _, erful success of our exclusive 
methods, we will give away a /imited number of full 
scholarships absolutely free. No necd to leave home 
or your present employment. We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, right at home, by mail. Allwe 
ask is that you devotea part of your spare time to theseabsorb- 
ingly interesting lessons. Hundreds of enthusiastic students 
and graduates prove the wonderful success of our methods. 
$20 to $100 a Week csi corns’ 
competent artists. 
—w eee ae ees Demand for treined 
men and women greater now than ever before, We teach you 
every branch. Great artists your instructors, Same methods 
of teaching as are in use in the great ateliers of Paris, 
Write Now for handsome prospectus and Free Scholar- 
ship Offer. Don’t waita minute. Ifyou want 
to know how you may achieve success and prominence 
through talents which you may not even dream you 3S. 


then write for our Special Limited Offer today. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 2354 _ Omaha, Neb. 


| TEACH 


YALE Yu, Ji 


BY MAIL 


I won the w. "s First 
lorid’s Fist Prine in Penmanship. 





. 














By my new system an 
man of you by mail. lalsoteach Book-Keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing my studentsas in- 


structors in commercial col. If you wish 
to become a Tr penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 

and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal, Write today. 
© W. RANSOM, 287 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, 0. 


PLAYS eviiterse PLAYS 











8. French, 24 W. 22d 8t., New, York 
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HAIR ON, 
FACE 
Nel a 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE S 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 

hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was com »letely removed. 
We named ti.e new discovery MODENE. a3} is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results. pply 
fora few minutes and the hair disappears as mate 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 


I’ COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 









afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad- 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 812 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











rll Save You 


$26.50_ 


on my 1910 amy Rickory Ante Auto- 
Seat » r- “ey. 25% saving 
guaranteed on rent price of any 
vehicle. Made to order. 30days’ 

road test—2-year guarantee, 


Let Me Pay the 
Postage on mg 
Free Book to You 
Shows 125styles. Also harness. 
Beautiful color-views. Prices aston- 
e ishingiy low. Writemenow. 


: H. GC. Phelps, Pres. 
The OhioCarriage Mfg.Co. 
Sta.224 ,Columbus, 0, 


Seu 
= 40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
‘\ permanently remove all superfluous fles 




























that I 
mail it free, without devosit. When you see your 
shapeliness speedily returning I know you will 
buy it. Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS RioStavay, soo Yen 
es a Brass Band f7"8 


Here is the opportunity now for 
sm everybody who wishes to get ahead 
¢/ —to enjoy life and make money. We 
7 will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today. 

Just send your name and address, 

LYON & HEALY 
Wabash Ave. & Adams St., . Dept. B-2354, Chicago, Ill. 


Goitre Cure 


A CONVENIENT AND SOOTHING APPLIANCE 
worn on the neck at night and 
cures while you sleep. An anti- 
sontie, hygienic absorbent that 

reduces the swelling and the 

distressing symptoms disappear 

in a short time. 16 years success. 

Write for free booklet, terms 

and particulars about the best, 

oe. and Dyn vel remedy 
be world for Goit 


PHYSICIANS REMEDY C0. 4.4Sinton Bldg. Cincinnati, 0. 























MRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best reme -dy for diarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


How to Catch Fish 


Use that sure and certain attraction MAGNETIC 
FISH BAIT. It never fails. 25¢ per box postpaid. 


Big premium offer free. 
MAGNETIC FISH BAIT CO., 48 Main St., Republic, Mo. 














Credit, Perf » Fi » etc. 
AGENTS, Eig Profits, Expres, Pd. "Susans P tam 


Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 





LADIES SEWING at home, making Shields. Materia! fur- 
nished reliable women; 812 hundred; stamped en- 
velope particulars Dept. A-19, Wasne Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 


fuccessfully taught in your own home. Our lessons are so simple and easy 
that a 12 year old child can learn them. Write today for our FREE booklet 
which telis ag dodonerhed 2 piano, organ, violin, mandolin or any other 
intrument. [International Institute of Buste, 98 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. 37, New York City. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ducting tax. 


Mass. bonds. 
$250—$90—=$160, net income on Mass. 
bonds. 
$175—$160— 
as required, 


for his cornfields, using 95 parts acid 
phosphate, 100 parts cottun-seed meal, 
and 5 parts muriate of potash. 


to 100 pounds of the mixture to make it 
exactly 50% of the total. How much 
did he add? 


Solution— 


ing it. Then. 

35 Of 100 pounds 
of acid phosphate used in Ico pounds of 
4 mixture before changing it. Then, 
et 





1oo% —amount of acid phosphate added 
to mixture. 
50% of (100 lb.4+100%)=50 1b.+50%, 


number of pounds of acid phosphate in 
| the new mixture. But 

47% |b.+100% =number of pounds of 
acid phosphate in the new mixture. 

.'. 501lb.+50% —47% lb.+100%. Then, 

50% 2% |b., and 

100 % 
phosphate added as required. 


Note :—Substitute this solution for the | 


' solution of number 11 in the March num- 
of the Instructor. A mistake was 
made in copying that solution. 

A man buys 50 gross of buttons for 


25, 10, and 5 off, and disposed of them | 
for $35.91, at a profit of 12% on their cost. | 


What was the list price of the buttons, 
and what was the amount of his profit? 
Solution— 


Let 100%=list price of the buttons. 

100% —25 %=75%, amount left after first 
discount. 

10% of 75% %=7. 5%, second discount. 

75 ‘¢—7.5 %==67.5%, amount left after 
second discount. 

5% of 67.5 %=3-375 
Then, 

67.5 %~—3.375 % —64.1257, amount left 
after third discount, and it also represents 
the cos¢ of the buttons. 

Let 100% =-cost of buttons. Then 

12%---rate of gain on this cost, and 

112% = $35.91, 

I =$.320625, and 

100 % =$32.0625, cost of the buttons. 

.'. 64.125 % of list price  $32.0625 

1% of list price=$50, and 

100% of list price $50. Then, 


%, third discount. 





$35.91 — $32.065 — $3.843¢, amount of 


5% of $5000—$250, income before de- 


1%% of $6000=-$90, amount of tax on 


$15, difference in incomes 


1o. An Illinois farmer made a fertilizer 


He then | 
decided to add enough acid phosphate | 


95+100 + 5=200, the total number of | 
parts used in the mixture before chang- | 


47% pounds, amount 


5 pounds, the amount of acid | 


| profit as required. 


| nal mixture. 


| phosphate in new mixture. 





| rest (50%) acid phosphate. 


12, A North Carolina farmer finds that 
a fertilizer that he has been using is too | 
rich in acid phosphate. The formula 
used is 25% dried blood, 5% nitrate of | 
soda, 20% sulphate of potash, and the 
How many 
pounds less of acid phosphate must he use 
to every 400 pounds of sulphate of pot- 
ash, so that the acid phosphate shall be 
45% of the mixture? 

Solution— 

20% of original mixture=4oo pounds, 
then 

00% of original mixture—2000 pounds. 
Hence 

50% of this mixture, or 1000 pounds 
amount of acid phosphate used in origi- 


Let 100% —number of pounds less of 
acid phosphate used for the new fertilizer. 

Then 45% of (2000 lb.—100% )=goo Ib. 
—45%, the number of pounds of acid 
But 

1000 lb.—100%=numiber of pounds of 
acid phosphate used in new mixture. 
Therefore, 

goo 1b.—45%—1000 1b.—100%. 

55% 100 pounds. 


17=7¢ pounds, and J 
100%¢=181;*, pounds, amount less of acid 


as required. 





Of every noble work, the silent part is 
best; 
all expression, that which cannot be 


expressed. —Wauliam W. Story. 


Of 


Peopie don’t grow famous in a hurry, 
and it takes a deal of liard work even to 
earn your bread and butter.—Louisa M/. 
Alcott. 








** Beauty is only skin deep.” 
the attention it deserves. 


skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles 
plexion faults, 
danger signals. 


The first requisite for beauty is a hez althy skin. 
and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. 
(due to unnecessary rubbing) are also serious com- 
A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue redness, are Nature’s 








Then all the more need to give your complexion 


Spots 


I ,0058€ 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. 


For a decade it has been 


recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and science can produce, 


Milkweed Cream isa smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic pro 


erties. Therefore, 


excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary, 


Just apply a Fittle 


night ‘and morning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed by the skin. 
Ina short time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and healthy; 


the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 


To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dressing- 


table, we shall be glad to send a 


sample free, if you write us. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 





PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 





‘SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


ee REMOVED. 
Ladies; I have the true secret ‘true secret and 
I want you to know how disfiguring 
hair can be removed from face,neck 
arms or elsewhere perfec tly and 
absolutely, leaving the skin smooth 
andclear. Nomore disappointment, 
chagrin or worry. I have something 
to send you F REE that will sur- 
prise and delight you. Guaran- 
teed safe; works like magic. 
Just what you have been longing 


fax £0 jind. SB IT 18 
Write to-day, aerorrespond. fp i fe 
ence strict rivate, 


l 
Address: HELEN DOUGLAS,20 eB: 22d St.,New York City. 


$3.50 7 
















& 





FoR New Turban Braid 


Ordinary Shades—Regular $7,50 vaine 

Very fashionable and largely 
worn with the new turban hats. 
| Made of fine natural wavy hair; 
can be braided, puffed or curled, 

Special Sale Price only $3.50 

© Wavy Switch, 22-in,, 1 3-4 
oz,, Retails $4, Sale Price 
# Beautiful and stylish Billy Burke 


ordinary shades—Regular $2. 85 


price $5.(0, Sale Price only 


Write f A Send sample of hair and de scribe 
hi goods desired, Money back if not 
today - apes satistactory. 


FREE Seegn illustrated catalog of numerous hair goods 
soeewe bergaing and invaluable ‘*Hints on Care of Hair, 


MRS. B . NEGRESCOL, Dept. 464. 182 State St., Chicago, iil. 


$15 SUCCESS #82, vacu™ ) 


As effective as the most expensive power machines. 
Pad mene for gree Agents and Dealers 
ited. Write quick — Be first in your 


& we ocality. Hutchinson Mig. Co. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

(Greater i) Wena 
Mac 
ib haa hana. 


WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 


Send No Money 
Write today for this 
handsome 14-inch, beauti- 
fully curled, carefully se- 
lected Ostrich Feather, 
any color. If you findit a 
big bargain remit $1,865 each, 
or sell 3 f rs 
ade 





























Ww for 
hich gmc gn 


Dept. 196, 3) "Gainey St. Chicago. 


$1.85 | 


«¢ Cluster, finest natural wavy hair | 


WONDER OIL LAMP 


Sent To Your Home 
We want you to try in your own home, with- 
out risk or expense, our marvelous new, 100 
candle power Wonder Oil Lamp, generates its 
own gas from common coal oil—burns on in- 
candescent mantle, Six times cheaper than old 
style lamp and far more brilliant than electricity 
or gas. 40,000 families now using, The price 
of this lamp is $6.00, but to introduce it quickly, 
we will make one person in each locality a 
H Remember, {f you 
Special Free Offer M72. ,'7" 
send the Wonder Lamp, express prepaid. We 
wari to place one for demonstration purposes in 
your home and ask that recommend it to 
your neighbors, Let the Wonder Lamp licht 
Simply send your name and address today. 


City, Me, 















our home. 
United Factories Co., Dept. 68 Kansas 





IT PAYS BIG to | ti ror { 
Amuse The Public With 0 ion Fic ures 
XPERIENCE NECESSARY 
a truction Book and*‘Bus- 
iness Guide’’ tellsall. We furnish 
Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
“tising Posters,etc. Humorous 
dramas brimful of fun, travel, his- 
i tory, religion, temperance work and 
songs illustrated. One man can do 
it. Astonishing Opportunity in 
any locality fora man with a little 
\\ money to show in churches, school 
houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. 


dt 
a J ener Five Cent Theatres 
y on ure Films an ong les rented 
| Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others doit, why not you? 
It's easy: write to us, we'll tell ena how. Catalo 


ree. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO.,829 Dlinois Bank Bidg.. Chicago 












CREDIT TO YOU, anvwuert: 
USEFUL, VALUABLE AND LASTING ART- 
ICLES FOR THE HOME AND EVERYBODY. 
OUR CATALOG TELLS THE WHOLE STORY: 
SEND TODAY, iT 1S FREE. 


LORENZO J. PEABODY = °”* BUNSK. BARE 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women, Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior ouster’ 


M. PLACE SOUVENIR Co., Nutley, N. J. 


“WAS JESUS GOD?” 


iT FREE on ap- 
NT, 15 Norfolk 

















and other Unitarian public ations SEN 
plication to MISS EK, 
Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





can be made at home during spare 
time, tinseling Postcards. Kasy 


$2 A DAY fie titsiine "Pontcnrin’® 


ART CARD CO., 43K Lewis Block, Buffalo, N.Y. 


AGENTS No cash required. Earn $25-%50 weekly, 
selling Swiss Embroidered Waist and Dress 


Patterns. Scarfs, Shawls, Ladies’ Novelties, ete 





Write for Catalog 1, Leopold Mandel Co., 721 Broadway, New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Pantomimes, Etc., Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


Acme Declamation Book, Selections suitable for 
almost any occasion, and for any age or eilher sex, 
The list of contents saves much time by indicating 
how long each selection is, aiso whether it is for 
one or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys 
and girls or little folks, ec, 300, 

All The Holidays. A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Kuster, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of Jaly, Thanksgiving, Chrisimas, New Year's, t Bt. 
Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days, 2 

All Sorts of Dialogues. Suitable for all ages. her 

Artistic Entertainments. For exhibitions and 
graduating exere ise 5. A great variety of material 
of unusual merit.” 25 cents, 

Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wail- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring aServant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Boquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 
Band Drill, Bright and easy, 64 pages, Le. 

Best Drill Book. Populardrillsaud marches, 2c, 

Brown's Reciter. Contains the most popular reci- 
tations aud readings of the day, 24c, 

Castle's School Entertainments, 
dialogues, tableaux, etc,, for primary 
diate grades, 2c, 

Catchy Comic Dialogues. New, 
0 re and adults 
ild’s Own Speaker, Rook 
ae concert pieces, dialogue 
small children, t« 

Choice Humor—hioemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts. 

College Reciter. For older pupil Dae 

Comic Entertainer. Kecitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 2x 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations aud reading abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire 

Days We Celebrate, The. A colles Hats of original 
dialogues recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all age or, 


Recitations, 
and ittterme- 
clever, For young 


Recitations, motion 
and tableaux, For 















Dewitt'’s Perfect Orator. Contains a large number 
of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc elected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches te 
Also Suggestions asto stage arrangements, making 
costumes, Scenery, ete 2A cts 

Easy Entertainments For Young Pe ople Orige 
inal and simple play short comedies, and othor 
entertainments, all easily produced, 25 cts, 

Favorite Late rme diate Speaker, The—A_ ne 
collection for intermediate grades “ets 

Fin de Siecle Art Day Exercises, By Miss 
Auna Sitler A venerous collection of the choicest 
quotations from noted authors, clever recitations, 
unique exercises, and other splendid feature Koll 
of good thins Tust what vou need rent 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very poy ia Qin 


Priday Afternoon Speaker. Very popular im. all 
age “ 
Handy Pieces to Speak. Each on a separate card, 
For convenience in making use of these 
they have been classifier : follows: Primary, 46 
election Tntermediate, 364 selection Advanced, 
26 selections. Each set, besides miscellaneous pieces, 
contains also several selections suitable for the Sea 
eons, and the several holidays Kach piece is print 
ed on good stout cardboard, and the cards belonging 
to each grade are enclosed ina heavy munila enve- 


selection 





lope with the contents printed on the cover *rice 
Primary, 20c, Tntermediate, 20c Advanced, 20¢ 

Helper in School E ntertainments, The, tLnvalu 
able toevery teacher, 2x 


How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Dav, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
no'ed men, ‘Twenty complete programs, 2 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By ¢ Shark i 

shoomaker Bright and taking. Can be given 
onany stage or platform, Costume simple,  30¢ 

Ideal Drills. Morton. The Brownie, ‘Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Damb Bell, Bucterfly Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 

others, 380c, 

Little Grandmother’s March and Drill. By Alice 
Cook Fuller, Fors or 12 girls Drill and exercise 
with candle-sticks, te acups and Knitting. Costumes 
very effective, 15 

Ladies’ Reciter. iF ‘illed with selections in prose and 
verse, Especially adapted to girls, Be 

Last Day’s Exercises, The, Thirty pie: 
ecards. For children of from 6 to 10 ve 

Little People’ 8 Dialogues. New, oris l, bright, 
and fresh. For special days, also gene occasions, 
For children of eight to twelve years, 25c, 

Little People’s Speaker. Show maker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings, For children 
ofeight to twelve years, 25c, 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues. Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25c. 

Macaulay’ $8 Dialogues for Young People. Espec- 
jally adapted for school entertainments, Holidays, 
Anniversary and other exercises. 25c. 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. A collection of new and original 
drills and exercises for the little ones, 25c, 

New Celebrations. For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day, Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full pro- 
gram suited to her grade, 25c. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young and Old, The 
A collection of @ialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25c, 

Old Time Humorous Dialogues. A new and choice 
selection, 25 cents, 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches. By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25c. 

Popular Dialogues. By Phineas Garrett. For 
voung and old, graveand gay, 80 cents 

Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues. By 9 teacher 
of much experience. Practicaliy tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25c, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter. An vnusually large 
collection of fresh and original piec es in prose and 
poetry, For advanced pupils, 25c. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations. The best Eng 
lish and American specimens of first-class pieces for 
school and other entertainments, 25c. 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues, 25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 25c. 

Recitations for Primary Grades. By Elizabeth F. 
Guptill. “Not a Recits ation in the collection that 
is dull or impractical.’ 15« 

Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. A beantiful 
spectacular entertainment for any occasion. ‘Ihe 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm 
ing. The movements of the march are easily 






son twenty 


le 








learned by the aid ofthe diagrams provided 15¢, 

Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel and attractive 
drills and marches. 25c, 

Wood Fairies, The. An Arbor Day entertain- 
ment. Characters: The Fairy Queen, 
and a number of pupils. 
entertainment. 


i3 fairies, 
A Bright and pleasing 


Wooster Juvenile Speaker. Compiled by Lizzie 
kK. Wooster, collection of the very” bright- 
est and best of Recitations, Sougs and Dialogues for 
the younger pupils, 170 se parate pieces, Substan- 
tial covers and strongly bound, 2 cents. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 

Young Folks. “By f 1e most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Young Polks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker, One of 
the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25c. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. Rook. Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tam- 
hourine and fan drills, ta’ leaux, ete, 25c. 

Young Folks’ Recitations. Shoemaker, An_ ex- 
cellent selection of recitations. For children of fif- 
teen years, 25c, 


SONG NOVELTIES 


An Indian Lullaby—A gem from the comie opera, 
“The Captain of Plymouth.” A = striking number 
forconcert, parlor or schoolroom use, Very novel 
when costumed, May be used as solo and chorus in 
connection with Indian Maiden drill, : 

Blacksmith, The—A rollicking song which savors 
strongly of hammer and anvil, Solo and chorus, 
2h cts, 

Dolly, Stop Weeping —The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cure words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, A very rare production which 
we recommend most bighly, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Gote Bed—A charming Doll's 
lujiaby forany number of litthe mothers, It will 
soothe the most stubborn habies. 25 cents, 

§ Can Hardly Wait Until | Grow to be a Man 
One of the cutest action songs fur a little boy. Mu. 
sic catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents, 

Inthe Days IT Went to School—A bumorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared, A choice solo, 25c 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red. White and 
Blue— A most popular flag song. Rousing melody 
andtrue ringto the words,and good for patriotic 
mectings of all kinds, 5c, 

Little Mothers —Motion song, portraying trials of 
little housekeepers, Forany number. 25 cts, 

Merry Farmers. The—A costume song for small 
boys. A success, 25 cts, 

Mud Pies—A cute costume song for little cooks, 
For any number of girls, 25 cents. 

The Mill--Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
— and the * aatier gray.’’ A pretty and pleasing 
ae 25 cent 

The ‘Public Schools will eke us True Ameri 
cans Four children and chorus —— if de- 
sired, Sentiment and music fine 

The Quarrel— An amusing duet for a little boy and 
gir ery easy 25 cents, 

Wave Old Glory—A_ patriotic song with rousing 
chorus A splendid marching song, 25 cents, 
We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day—For two girls and 
two bovs and e — Plenty of action and music 

very attractive 

When My Dolly Growets be a Lady —One of the 
best of the many doll songs, Sweet words and easy, 


pretty melody. 25c. 


PLAYS 
Price 15 cents each unless different prices are 





























given, M, F. 
Black’s Funnygraph—15 min................- 6 9 
orrowin ng, Trouble—20 minutes............. eaibe, a 
orrowed Luncheon—20 wit..............6+ : Se 
Club Woman and Hero—30 min............... 31 
Country Justice—20 minutes...........+..0+0+ &8 6 
Convention of Papas—25 minutes............ 7 0 
Dude in Cyclone—20 minutes..............066 5 3 
Family Strike—20 minutes.................66- 8 3 
lireat Doughnut Corporation—') miu......, a5 
Great Med. Dispensary—#0 min.............. 60 
Hans von Smash—2 acts, 30 minutes. aoe 43 
Irish Linen Peddler—2 acts, 40 winute: 3 3 
Is the Editor In ?—20 minutes........... Aa 
It’s allin Pay Streak-—3 acts, 1 lir. 40 min. Loe. 438 
Kansas Immigrants—20 minutes....... 5 1 
Love and Lather—35 min.....".........+ Ke 
Madame Princeton’s Temple ‘of Bea ty— 

20 MINUTOS...ccccccccccsccssessseeess oa6 0 6 
like Donovan’s Courtship—i5. min. 1 3 
Model of a Wife—25 min............-. 33 
My Neighbor’s Wife—45 min.... ube “ 
Not a Man in House—40 min.............. 05 
Obstinate Family —40 min................- 3 3 
Pets of Society—2° minut 07 

ejected—40 MINUEES. ...... ccc cece eee ees 5 8 
School Ma’am—4 acts, 1 h 6 5 
Sham Doctor—10 Min....ccecseeceeeeeeeeeseees 42 
The New. Woman -3 acts, { hour,............. 3 6 
Topp’s Twins—4 acts, 2 hours, 26 cents....... 64 
Too Much of a Good Thing —45 minutes...... 8 6 
Too Much One Head—25 min..........55.006+ 24 
Uncle Dick’s Mistake—20 min..............++ 3 2 
Under the Laurels— acts, 2 hours........... 5 4 
Wanted; A Correspondent—2 acts, 45 min.. 45 
Who is Who P—40 MIN... ... cece sees eee eee sues i 8 





Choice! Graded Recitations and Memo 
Gems. KATHERINE I, BRYCE AND FRANK E, 
SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, Selections of the very bestin poetry and 
prose. The selections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also for class readiug and study. Each book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One—for 
Grades I, II, 111. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VIi, VIII. Each 
book contains about 150 pages. Paper 25 cents 
each, Set of Three, paper, 50 cents, All in ono 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 


Wiant’s Drilis.—Lucta M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
OF ELocUTION AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DAYTON, OHIO, SCAOOLS, 

Yankee DoodleDrill— 
Flower Drill—Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill 
—Red White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Ca- 
det Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explain 
ed that it becomes a 
pleasure to teach pupils 
these attractive gym- 
nastics. 25c, 








POPULAR RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE THEM 


By GRACE B. FAXON, 
prepared by Miss Faxon, teacher of elocution, 
word; no pause, 
Pantomimes are included in each part. 
more selections, 


PART 1—Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime); 
Have Drunk My Last Glass; An Order for a Picture; 
PART II- Jesus Lover of My soul (Pantomime); The Ride 


Burn a Heap; Toa Waterfowl; Jerry. 
of Jennie McNeal; 


Sigual Box; John Maynard; On the 


Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime’. 


Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; 


Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; 
The Little Fireman; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 


Barbara Frietchie ; The Bells; 


Issued in Four Parts, Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. 


This collection is made up of well-known favorites. 
companied by Lesson Talks on how to render itintelligently, dramatically and pleasingly. 
Instruction is given almost line by line, word by 
gesture or inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Issued in four separate books, each containing seven or 


Why Should the “ye of Mortal be Proud ; 
Rappahannock; Somebody’ s Motier. 


Each selection ac 
Lessons 


Popular selections for 


Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I 
‘The Fireman ; How to 


Bobby Shaftoe ; 
Independence Bell ; 


The First Thanksgiving ; In the 
PART IlI—The Last 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
PART IV—Rock of 
Karl the Martyr; 


Tom; Kate Shelly; 
The Leak in the Dike; 


All in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 





LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


A delightful series of short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally ad- 
written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. 


apted for younger pupils: 


Every play tried and proven before publication in this form. 
Price, 10 cents each; the twelve bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A bright little Christmas play in three acts. Several 
songs to familiar airs. About nineteen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards, 
Very simple in dialogue and costume. Each child 
has little to learn, and play may be lengthened or 
shortened as desired 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bughbee, In- 
troducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, Har- 
pers, Goblins, ete, Kighteen characters or more, 
Boys and girls about equally divided. 

Japanese Reception. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
A New Year's Play, easily costumed and full of color. 
14 girls and 12 boys may be used. 

Little 'Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six separate 
pieces, dialogues, pantomimes, songs, etc., introduc- 
ing dolls in each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E, Allen and T. B. 
Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main characters, and as many others as 


desired, 
Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. A 
beautiful ribbon drill for 6, 12, 18 or 24 girls. 


Each play in separate book. 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8. Emily 
Potter. Separate songs and drills for both boys and 
= and a finale together. With music. Any num- 

r of children, 

Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Makinlay. 
Introducing Mother Goose and many of the charac- 
ters made famous by her. Bright, catchy music, 20 
or more children, 

Fairy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. Sev- 
eral children costumed as flowers, and others with 
water pots and rakes. Much singing, all to familiar 
airs, ending with a fine drilland march. Thirty girls 
and nine boys, though less can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A gar- 
den play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven small 
boys make a garden. Mother Nature and the fairies, 
Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its care, and six little 
girls and seven little boys appear at the party of the 


flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Little 
Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey and 
girls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar airs. 


As many children may take part as desired. 








pages each, 














The Year’s Entertainmen 


to supply ample material for every possible occasion. 
They are arranged by months—one book for each 
month of the school year. 


Size, Price, Etc, 
or numbers, having from 40 to 48 double column 


printed on good paper with strong and attractive 
paper covers. 


Numbers, Postpaid, 60¢ t 
Price | the tast Five Numbers: Postpatdy 60 | $1. 00 sr rte vos, 
Sets will not be otherwise broken. All in One Cloth Bound Volume $1.25. 


NOW, —= wage and if mot entirely satis- 
Order These Books foc; them to us and your money 
will be refunded. 


BB See extended advertisement and special combinations elsewhere ia this journal. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. ; 


is a set of ten 
books intended 


The set comprises ten volumes 


size’ 5% x8% inches. They are well 


April 191¢ 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 25) 


emblamatic of the Revolutionary soldier. 

A drawing of the Battle of Lexington 
made by an eye witness within a month 
or two after the battle formed the basis 
upon which the painting of that event 
was iiade. 

The picture is full of historical sugges- 
tions. The old belfry from which rang 
out the signal, and the other colonial 
buildings form the background, while on 
the green is pictured the terrible clash of 
arm. 

‘*Washington Crossing the Delaware’’ 
is another of the battle pictures which 
tells a story of a brave deed in a very 
simple way. The incident is illustrated 
just as it might occur. The men are ab- 
sorbed in their undertaking and do not 
have the appearance of posing for a pic- 
ture. So well is the incident portrayed 
that we forget we are looking at a mere 
picture, but rather we seem to have a 
place with the men in the boat and to be 
one with them in accomplishing the work 
in hand. 





Our Animal Friends 
(Continued from iage 20) 


very angry that anyone should have 
‘coaxed her away’’ from them, 

Henry then reiated to them the plight 
in which he had found poor Mollie, and 
Mrs. Lane told how she liad worked over 
her to get her in the good condition tliey 
now saw her. She said: 

‘‘Cats need care as much asa child. 
I do not see how people can be so cruel 
as to leave their pets to suffer while they 
go away to enjoy themselves. ’’ 

Mrs. Bourne was much ashamed, and 
Clara cried over her pet. Then Mrs. 
Lane said they might take Mollie, or 
that she would give them a pretty kitten 
if Clara would promise to take good care 
of it. 

Mrs. Bourne was not a_ hard-hearted 
woman, only thouglitless and selfish, and 
she took the kitten for Clara, promising 











herself that it should receive good treat- 


ment, and thanking Mrs. Lane for saving 


Mollie’s life. She and Clara then went 
their way, sadder and wiser for hearing 
about poor Mollie Whitefoot’s vacation. 


An Appeal 


Oh! men and women, turn with hearts 
of pity 
To help the animals whose wordless cry 
Goes up from country lane and crowded 
cit 


ys 
Pleading a little kindness ere they die. 


They yield us all their strength and their 
obedience ; 
They toil for us from dawn till setting 


Sun; 
They give us faithful love and true al- 
legiance— . 
What do we give them for the service 
done? 


Let us not, then, neglect them in our 
blindness ; 
They do not need so much of whip and 
oad— 
They Sond a little love and human kind- 
ness 
To help them on their long and -weary 


road. 
—Dublin Mail. 





An’ she makes one feel safer when slie’s 
th’? house for she’s like the driver 
snow.—George Eliot. 





‘‘Who by the Universal squares his life, 

Sees but success in all its finite strife. 

In all that is, his truth—enlightened eyes 

Detect the Maybe through its thin dis- 
guise; 

And in the Absolute’s unclonded sun, 

To him the two already are the one.’’ 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS ‘ 

These past examinations, reviewed carefully, will 

. prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Edueation for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 

Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 


14 

i4 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
it Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in tany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
if Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
it Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
i4 


Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 
Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents Examinations. The assistance I re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents, 

It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
hooks to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 
examinations, Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar, 6, 1909. P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., 80x. RocuesTER, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


Old mining, oi] or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted; give name of com. 
pany, number Of shares and price, 
Address LAND, {168 Knahe Bldg, 


New York City, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Authors Whom We Should 
Know 
(Continued from page 15) 
'kle. Aliso the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
| 4. Name some traditions and stories 
| which Irving made use of in hissketches. 
Where is the scene of most of his stories? 
| 5. Describe Irving’s personal appear- 
ance. His character. 
| 6, Name three works of biography 
written by Irving. Which one is consid- 
ered the best? Why? 
7. What is there about Irving’s style 
which makes it so pleasing? 
8. What public offices did Irving fill? 
| 9. Name a group ot his friends. 
| so. Upon what works does his fame 
| rest? 
11. Name some titles by which he was 
/ known? Ans. In addition to those men- 
tioned in this paper, he was called ‘‘The 
first ambassador whom the New World of 
letters sent to the Old,’’ ‘‘The Cervantes 
of the New World,’’ 
| American Letters,’’ ‘‘The Dutch Herod- 
| otus,”’ and ‘‘Tke Addison of American 
Literature.’’ 
References 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 
| Pierre Irving. 
Studies of Irving, Geo. P. Putnam. 
Washington Irving (poem), R. H. 
Thayer. 
| Washington Irving, American Men of 
Letlers, Warner. 
The Critic (March 1883, Irving Cen- 
| tenary Number. } 





Direct the activities of your pupils, 
but let them do the work. They must 
gain strength and power but it will have 

| to come by their own efforts. 


‘*The Father of | 
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may open a cParge account with us. 


Ta ORAS 


{OF Tis 


ON CREDIT 
roy a 
SYSTEM 


TO PAY 


Write for Catalog containing over 1500 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to 
lo 't will be sent on approval—all charges prepaid. If satisfactory in every way, pay one-fifth down 





and keep it, balance In eight equal monthly amounts. Any person of honest intentions 
Write for free copy of the LOFTIS MAGAZINE 


BROS.460. Dept. p16, 92 to 98 State St.,Chicago, Ill.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St, Louis, Mo. | Write today: 








ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY THOUSAND VSERS,! 


Sunids KELL SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASE 
MADE IN SEVERAL O/FFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
SENT ON APPROVAL s 12° PER. SECTION 

hare $3 PAID 9 Il am AND UPWARDS 








SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG NO 34 
THE C JLVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY. 
OAS OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND FHING CABINETL. —m—, 


Branch Offices : New York and Uhicago, 


We will furnish 

Ioo0 Invitations 

or Annouunce- 

ments including 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
100 Visiting Cards Soc, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


























Dansville, New York. 
Will bring you, on trial, thir- 
teen weeks, the Pathfinder, 
the old reliable national 
— news review. This paper 
i eS” ee anes es ae . 3 gives you every week all the important 
Teachers with any spare time now or during | news of the world, stated clearly and without bias. 


will make good money. 
for all busy people. 








Address; Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri+ 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 


dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary Instructive, Non-Partison, Reliable, It will please you, 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass, Trial, 10 copies, 5 weeks, 75c, or 1 copy, 10 weeks, Lic. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- Address: OUR TIMES, Washington, D, C. 


nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 


vacation are requested to write for excellent | js the only news review that is truly comprehensive ; 
proposal of character easily represented that | and at the same time is not padded or bulky. It gives 
Mention this paper. | you the wheat without the chaff, It is a time saver 
In purpose it is high-toned, 


Address—Standard Finance Company, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 


tional journalism, It takes the place of periodicals 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. costing $2.50 and $3.00, Try it and you would not be 
without it for many times its cost—%1.00 per year, 


eekly al of current 
OUR TIMES o cate = Bove by the edhors 


of the Pathfinder, especially for use in the school room. 








Courses under able professors in leading 

Prof. Brooks cojleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day, 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















We publish ** Blua’ B 
The F. by H 

132 West 37th Street, 
rere, 
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Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Specially For Teachers By 
DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in 
the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, 
N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers gen- 
erally as the author of ‘‘History of Education,” 
**Foundation of Education,’’ A New School Manage- 
ment, etc., etc.,’? assisted by Miss Nellie G. Pet- 
ticrew, a teacher of many years successful ex- 
perience in the Piqua, Ohio Schools, joint 
author of Every Day Plans and joint editor of 
Normal Instructor. ; 

During the ten years preceding 1905 we pur- 
| chased and sold more than 75,000 Question Books 
—two different titles being used within that 
time. Both of these books became so thoroughly 
out of date that, believing teachers are always 
Fi deserving of the best, we contracted with Pro- 
f| fessor Seeley and Miss Petticrew inthe spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question Book along new 
4 and thoroughly modern lines. 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply justify our conclusion that a 


NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK 


would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers. 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers The Following Topics : 






English and Arithmetic 
merican Literature Drawing 
Reading Igebra 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene 
Grammar Geography 


These topics are treated: 


found in no other 


agogical Question Book Published. 





U. S. History Nature Study 
Civil Government Lessons on Manners and 
Writing Morals 


Suggestions for the Study 


School Management 
of Current Events. 


Methods of Teaching 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating 
methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. ‘ 
sestion Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 


This invaluable feature is 


SECOND. By questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all questions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of 
laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teachier. 
It is invaluable for class and personal revievs, preparing for examinations, etc, 

Order Today—lIf not satisfied, tell us and we will refund your money. 


. The Subscription Price of ijormal Instructor is to be increased to $1.00 a year on June Ist. Our F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Importan + Star Offer and all other combinations including Nornal Instructor will expire on that date. 





at 4 


7 Easil: Hi SES 
6) \@ SS rai 
~ Coulter Optical Co, Chicago 

i> 


COMBINATION OFFERS 


Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained in the folldwigg eral coiabinations: 


With Normal Instructor one year for........00. 






~~ 
















With Normal Instructor two years for «de - 1.82 
With Primary Plans one year for...... ime ae 1.52 
Wester BOGE OE MOMs a ciccscaescctsa.s contol. vs itis os x04, Be 
With Both Primary Plans and Pathfinder o: yegye See 2.02 
With Both Normal Instructor and Pathfipndepone Year... 1.48 See Star Offer. 
With All Three one year, .... ..0000e ccscede coe? a. A oe wae 
With Full set (3 vols.) Every Day Plansy...........0%:......- 1.72 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainmesfts. -ye.......... 1.72 
re 





OUR STAR OFFER NO. 1. 


There are thousands of teachers wh egtée Normal Instruc- 
tor and who also wish a good #uggent Events Journal 
and a good Question Book. In ofdegthat all such may be 
accommodated at the least possible cost # special arrangement has 
been made with the publishers of the Pathfinder whereby we are 
able to make the following most liberal offer: 

All For 


Normal Instructor one year $ .75 | 


| 

Pathfinder one year 1.00 

Seeley’s Question Book, Postpaid 1.00 ] 4 8 
Total Value $2.75 e 


This 1s the most liberal offer we have ever been able to make 
to the teachers of America and we expect that very large num- 
bers will avail themselves of it. It is open to both new subscri- 


bers and renewals. 


THE PATHFINDER is a 16 page weekly News Review, published at Washington, D. 0. the 
seat of the National Government. It is read regularly by more than fifty thousands teachers and 
we recommend it as being the best publication obtainable for the purpose for which it is intended, 


STAR OFFER NO. 2 


Normal Instructor one year...................$ .75 
*Progressive Teacher one year...............1.00 
Pathfinder one year.................... eran 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........... 1.00 

Total Value 











All For 


$1.98 


*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is generalinu its scope and 
we can recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published, 
It is in nu sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 








SONG WRITERS --- COMPOSERS 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies or complete songs, 
Immediate publicatiOn guaranteed if possessing merit. 
’’ afl other big successes. 


New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


























| reading material for a long time, 

















Choice —— er 


EACH YOUR CHILDREN WHAT TO READ 


{ «“‘To teach a.child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime.”’ 








but bubbling with new interest. 


reading. 
| Think of it! 
/you wish and it will cost you only 





~ not help vou, 





a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, 


can be had for a mere trifle? ; 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


is recognized as the latest 


get the children to buy their own. 
with an admission fee of five or ten cents, will supply you with fresh 
Can you afford to let your children go hungry for good literature when an abundance 


ERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


and best Extended Series of Classics published. An idea of the favor with which they are 





All our best eduecatorsare agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
| our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, 

This is often a difficult problews because the 
teacher cannot induce Boards of Kducation to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics, 
you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
five cents for each child, 


not too difficult 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do this, 


being received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 


1908, 


have not heretofore used 


reading at a nomial expense. 


A SPL E NDID LINE OF BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES = 


In the one hundred and twenty titles 
included many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially pre- 
concerned and 
of Supplementary Reading of the highest order— 
Industries and Literature. 
being used by thousands of the best schools everywhere 

books are attractively bound in strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, 

these books in your school the course of study would be yreatly en- 
A trial order will convince you of their 
Should yon not have a fund available to purchase a supply, just show 
copies to your school and you will be suprised to see how qnick the pupils will raise morey. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded: 


These FiveeCent Classics 


now offered are 


of the schools. Tiey furnish a 
Fables, Myths, Nature, 
have been adopted and are 

With a of 
riched 
attractiveness and worth, 


supply 


and a live 





FIRST YEAR 
Pables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


27 Aesop's Fables—Part I 
48 .Esop’s Fables—Part IL 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
> Little Plant People—Part tl 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
41 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 





SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
84 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature 
% Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
29 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets | 
History and Biography | 
18 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


THIRD YEAR 
Pables and Myths 
16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths 
lo? Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Nature 
"40 Buds, Stemsand Fruits 
AL Story of Glass 
8 Adventures ofa Littl Water Drop 
#135 Little People of the Hills (Dry Ait 
and Dry Soil Plants) 
History and Biography | 
4 Story of Washington | 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrima 
14 Famous Early Americans ( 
Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
56 Story of Whittier 
S7 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
*HS Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
49 Storv of the Boston Tea Party 
2 Storvof Franklin 
64 Child Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—1!1 
(Pennsylvania) | 
66 Child Life in the Colonies ~ LIT | 
(Virginia) | 





STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 





Smith 








Colonies —! 


* These are new titles added this year. 
Order by number. 








INTRODUCTION OFFER, 





each contain thirty-two pages. 
pared by teachers well qualified for the special subject 


Biography, 


interest in all the grades assured. 


variet y 


History, Geography, 


68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Around Philadelphia) 


70 Stories of the Revolution il 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 


3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 
78 Storyof Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Back woods 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 


History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 
*h6 Indian Children Tales 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
88 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I! 
neyand Fulton) 
87 American Inventors- 
and Edison) 
*s8 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


Literature 
Selections from Longfellow—L 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


¥8 Story of Silk 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee aud 
Cocoa) 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Nérthwest. 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Jefferson 
*100 Story of Bryant 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
*105 Story of Canada 
141 Story of Grant 
"144 Story of Steam 
*145 Story of McKinley 
Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Sone” mamgereye Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 
*147 Story of King Arthur 


(Whit- 


LI! (Morse 


_ Price 5 








Ten-Cent Classics 


in strong paper covers, 10c¢ each. 
of Miles Standish, Hiawatha. 


F.A OWEN: PUBLISH COMPANY’ 


~ er OPT RES 


Clearly printed and Beautifully Bound. 
duction and Notes, 














Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, previously used, and thousands of others, which 
supplementary readers at all are introducing them, They supplv a great variety of choice 


TWENTY NEW TITLES 
ADDED THIS YEAR 


well aware of the needs 


They 
These 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
*109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cin- 
chona, Resins, ete.) 
Geograp phy. 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 
*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome 
and Berlin) 
History and Biography 
*116 Old) English’ Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion - Hearted. 
The Black Prince, Sidney) 
*117 Later English Heroes (Cromwell, 
Wellington, Gladstone) 
Literature_ 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow(Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 


‘thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
121 Selections from Holmes 


122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
( Browning) 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Suowbound (Whittier) > 

20 TheGreat Stone Face (Haw- 
thorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keat: 

125 Selections from The Merchant cf 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden (‘Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
*127 Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
*130 Selections from Henry the Eighth 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott’s Lady of the lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems ( Longfellow.) 


Cents Each. Postage, i Cent per copy extra. 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid 
choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfactory they 
returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their retur n, 


youl 


nhay be 


Edited with Intro- 


THE BEST FOR CLASS USE, Bound 
Our list now comprises three titles : Longfellow’s Evangeline, Courtship 
Other titles in preparation. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Books Received q 


Under this heading we will mention cach mor’, 
books which have come to our desk. This wil +».- 
brace both new books and new editions, Morees- 
tended notice will be given such books as occasion 
demands and our space will allow under Book [-e- 
views. 

“OLD BALLADS IN PRosE.”? By Eva March Tap- 
pan, author of ‘American Hero Stories,” etc. 
5x 74 ius., 164 pages. goc. Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Boston. 

“THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD.” By Ellen 
Key. Reprinted from the authorized Americin 
edition of ‘The Century of the Child.” With in- 
troductory note by Edward Bok, 5x 7% ibs., 95 
pages. 75c. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New Yoik. 

“STORY AND STORY-TELLING IN MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.” By Edward Porter S!. 
John, professor of pedagogy in the Harifo:) 
School of Religious Pedagogy. 5 x 7% ius., 100 
pages. soc. The Pilgrim Press, nage 

“PANAMA AND THE CANAL.’ By | Alfred B, 
Hall, and Clarence L. Chester, 6 x 74 ius f 
pages. Profusely illustrated. 6cc, Newson 
Company, New York. 

“THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, E: 


PURGATED.” By William Leavitt Stoddard. © «x 
8% ins. 80 pages. Illustrated, $1.25 net. W.A 


Butterfield, 59 Bomfield St., tania 

“THE CENTURY SPELLING BooK.”’ A book on 
the Study and Use of Words. By re B. Aswell, 
President State Normal School, Natchitociies 
Louisiana ; Joe Cook, Supt. of Schools, olum- 
bus, Miss.; S. G. Gilbreath, Supt. of Schools, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 5x 74 ins. 1s2pages. Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago. 

“AGRICULTURE FOR COMMON SCHOCLS ” Py 
Martin L. Fisher, College of Agriculture, Purdue 
University, aud Fassett A. Cotton, Presiaeut 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 5 x 7% ins. 
372 pages. Many illustrations. $1.00net. Chas. 
Scribuer’s Sons, New York, 

“AMERICAN HISToRY.” By James Alton James, 
professor of history in Northwestern University, 
aud Albert Hart Sanford, professor of history iu 
LaCrosse, Wis., State Normal School. 5 x 7% ius. 
565 pages. Many illustrations and maps. $1.4" 
net. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“THE STUDY OP HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARS 
ScHOOLS.” Reportto the American Historical 
Association by the Committee of Fight. 5x 7! 
ins. 141 pages. socunet. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 

“PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEo- 
PLE.” By Robert Eadie, principal 72, Borough 
of Queens, New York, and Andrew Eadie, M. D., 
professor of physiology, Outario Medical Col- 
:ege for Women, Toronto. 5% x 74. Many black 


and colored plates. 351 pages. 65c net. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
“MODERN ENGLISH: ITS GROWTH AND PRES- 


ENT USE.” By George Philip Krapp, professor 
of English in the University of Cincinnati. 5 x 
734 ius. 357 pages. $1.25 net. Chas, Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

“CHARACTER LESSONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRA 
PHY.” For Public Schools and Home Instriur 
tion. Prepared in response to the general de- 
mand for a better moral instruction in our 
public schools, By James Terry White. 7'4 x 1c%, 
ius. 102double column pages. Paper covers 
soc. The Character Development League, Suc- 
cess Building, New York. 

“THE STORY OF ENGLAND.” An elementary 
history for sixth and seventh grades. By Samuel 
B. Harding, professor of European Histcry in 
Indiana University, and William F. Harding. 
5x 7its. 380 pages. 7 maps, 138 illustrations. 
6oc. (The Lake History Stories). Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. Chicago. 


AGENTS 


eve ihe el 
a to me. i 
made $10.00 M4 day. 
PR = work in 
No capital re 
quired. 


1 furnish you with 
a complete working outfit 
Build an independent 








usiness 
ofyourown. Noexperience 
necessary. 1 give you success 
ful methods and selling plans 
After establishing a busines 
in your own town additione 
territory will be assigned 
Work suitable and profital)!e 
tomenand women. Position 
rmanent. In this business 
ou will not earn big money 
ntwo hoursand then nothing 
more for a week but will have 
a pagent regular income of 
5.00 to 810.00 a day ,every day 
ustlers always make the 
. Lwant hustlers. Be your own boss backed 
by a high class long established legitimate business con 
cern. Only one representative wanted in each district. 
Write te-day. Secure your territory and start at once. 
Money made the first day. 
EDWIM F. BALCH, 47 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, !!!. 























Exclusive Woman's Hotel 
29 East 29th St. 
Near Sth Ave, 
Restaurant and Tea Room 
for men and women ~ 
Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


Convenient to Subway 
and cross town car 
ths free on each lines. 


Gace Centre of Theatre and 
Fireproof Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


10ca copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish bis address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 

SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ottice 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


GENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. Sampie copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence thatthey willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Normal Instructor 


Subscription Price to be Increased 


On June rst the subscription price of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR will be in- 


creased to $1.00 a year. 


Better and heavier paper will be used, new departments added, present 
ones strengthened and the publication improved in every way. 

From the publication of the first number, in November, 1891, when the 
subscription price was thirty cents a year, up to the present time the IN- 


STRUCTOR has provided “more for the money” 
Journal, and it will continue to do so. 


than any other Educational 


We are desirous that every teacher in the land should have an opportunity 


to subscribe before the increase in price takes effect. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is recognized as the leading Educational Journal in 


America which, of course, means in the world. 
one-third of the teachers in this country. 


It is regularly read by fully 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is edited by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss 
Nellie: McCabe, experienced and practical teachers arid also well known writers 


of educational books and literature. 
practicability. 
columns practical and usable. 


The key-note of the INSTRUCTOR is 
It is the aim of its editors to make all material supplied in its 


Improvement has been.the constant aim of its publishers, an effort ever 


being made to make T. number better than the preceding one. 


price will enable us 


The increased 


to give more than corresponding increased value, yet 


those subscribing now will receive the benefit at present rates for as long a 


time as the subscription is paid in advance. 


Until June 1st subscriptions will be accepted as follows: 


One year $ .75 
Two years 1.00 
Five years 2.00 


and in various combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year,...................$1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both two years........... Meeainds 2.40 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, one year............. 2.60 
Normal Instructor five years, and Primary Plans, two years............ 3.40 
Normal Instructor one year, and Seeley’s Question Book............... 1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 1.52 
Normal Instructor five years, and Seeley’s Question Book............. 2.52 
Normal Instructor one year, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 1.40 
Normal Instructor two years, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 1.50 
Normal Instructor five years, and the Pathfinder one year.............. 2.50 


Normal Instructor one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete).. 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete). 2.72 
Normal! Instructor one yr. and either half set The Year’s Entertainments 1.18 
Normal Instructor two yrs.and either half set The Years Entertainments 1.43 
Normal Instructor five yrs. and either half set The Years Entertainments 2.43 
Normal Instructor one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments.... 1.47 
Normal Instructor two years, and full set The Year’s Entertainments.. 1.72 
Normal Instructor five years,:and full set The Year’s Entertainments.. 2.72 
Primary Plans one year, and either half set The Year’s Entertaiments .. 1.43 


Primary Plans one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments........ 1.72 
Primary Plans one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vols. Complete)...... 1.72 
Primary Plans one year and Seeley’s Question Book...............000055 1.52 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder one year.......ccccesseccsecccccecceceeees 1.50 
Pathfinder one year, and either half set The Year’s Entertainments.... 1.43 
Pathfinder one year, and full set The Year’s Entertainments............ 1.72 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans (3 vol. Complete).......... 1.72 
Normal Instructor 

Primary Plans ! All Three One Year $1.90 


Our Star Offers 


Normal Instructor, 1 yr... 





We want a good 
wide-awake teacher to 
solicit subscriptions 
for Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Question Book, Every 
Day Plans, The Year’s 
Entertainments, The 
Pathfinder and Our 
Times in each locality. 
Liberal Cash Commis- 
Sions given, or if 
preferred, a large va- 
riety of choice books. 
Ask for terms and be 
the first to take up the 
work in your vicinity. 











.* = | ALL FOR’ Normal Instructor, 1 yr........ . aS 
Pathfinder, 1 yr.. Seite. vo Progressive Teacher, l yr ...... | ALL FOR 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid i a $1 48 Pathfinder, DYFrerccccerscceens L Sh 
Total value _ «-27s Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid , 8 | 


Total value 








We Pay You For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscribers to PRIMARY PLANS and NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR cannot be obtained. Noone isso well qualified 
to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themselves and it is therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. 


Many are constantly doing this. We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. 


We want your co-operation. 


plies. But little time will be required aud you will find your teacher friends as anxious to subscribe as we are to have them. 
Send us Orders for subscriptions to Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, Pathfinder, Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, The Year's Entertainments 

taken singly or in combinations at prices above listed, remitting the full amount collected to us and we will reward vou for your services as follows: ‘ 
For collecting and remitting $2.00 you can procure your choice of Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans, or the full set of The Year’s Entertainments. 
For collecting and remitting $3.75 you can obtain any two of these. 
For collecting and remitting $5.50 you can obtain all three. 


Your own subscription cannot be included. 





Sample copies of magazines with which to work on request. 


Write a card asking for terms and sup- 
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ay Plans 


me §6For Teachers of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 


McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools, editors of Normal Instructor 








THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


FOR TEACHERS. 





Every Day Plans 


Volume I................ Autumn Plans 
. Volume IL............... .Winter Plans 
Volume Iil................ Spring Plans 


Set Complete—3* Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one cloth bouad vol.—$1.50 


is a set of handsome fp/an books, written and 
_arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 


material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 


of the varied field which they must cover. 


These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 


necessary books. 


They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what todo and supply the material with which todo. 

They contain uo theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just 
the books for which thousands of teachers have been seeking: 


Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 


Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 


Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calendars and Blackboard Drawings 
Busy Work---Etc.---Etc.’ 


They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They will be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tie season indicated, and 
taken together the three volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 











They Stand the Test 


You may send seven more sets of 
Every Day Plans. | like them and think 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 
Anthony, Kan. 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
they are far beyond our expectations. 


MARTHA LEACH, 


_ West Winfield, N. Y. 


I appreciate my set of Every Day Pl 
very much indeed and have loa pone 


mended it to my friends. 


MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT. 
Marlin, Texas. 


Note: Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 
cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
mues 2, 3 and 4 of your ‘Teachers’ Every Day 
Plans.” [have Volume 1. It is one of the 
finest things I have ever seen for grade work. 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 
Paris, Ky. 





excellent paper, convenient size---every page attractive and helpful. 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 











Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete set. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 


Order today—Price refunded if not etitirely satisfactory. 
COMBINATION PRICES 











Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal [nstructor, 1 Yersverseseeererees seveene$1.47 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 2 ytS..rerveveseerseveveeees 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary PLANS, 1 yt .seessveressesenecseersssess 1,72 
Full Set Avery Day Plans Postpaid, and Both Normal Instructor and Primary 
PLANS 1 Ytrcsesrseeeseesseeeeneeeneeensseeeensesenreeenseneeseeenessenseseaseeeneeseeasseaenerseseeseaens ce eenenen 2.1 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book seeversresreeneseserees 1.72 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, i Yr -secesrrereseeceseees 1.72 


Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of The Year's Entertainments 1.72 
Bg The cloth bound edition of Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


R ber that every set of Every Day Plans is sent out with the distinct understand- 
emembe ing that if not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the money 


will be refunded. 


BY WHOM PREPARED 

Because of the desire of Mrs. Bemis, formerly editor of both Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans to be relieved of Normal Instructor iu order that she might devote all her 
efforts to Primary Plans, we found it necessary to secure a new editor. Naturally we 
desired the most competent person obtainable for so important a position and after 
several months of investigation and consideration, the position was offered to Miss 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Miss Nellie McCabe jointly, and was accepted by them as an- 
nounced in the June Instructor, ourdecision being very ue influenced by the success 


of Every Day Plans, prepared by them. 


In this set of books t f 
ful work in the school room is reflected and no progressive teacher possessin 


e results of years of faith- 
these books 


can fail to receive both substantial help, and continuous inspiration from them. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 


*Every Day Plans formerly consisted of four volumes and sold at $150 oe fourth or 
? 


summer volume has been eliminated as teachers generally did not need 


the price 


reduced to $1.00 for the set, now complete in three volumes. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs, 


addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 


scope of the department, 


of her ability, if teu cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS:—In some of your let- 
ters you have asked if I could define 
‘*the scope of the department.’’ 
fess it is difficult to draw lines. 
gleanings are designed to be an aid es- 
pecially to teachers of geograpiiy and 
history. But physical 


and ‘‘history in the making’’ interests us 
Students of the Negro Problem and of 
write frequently, to ask for suggestions. 


lisle, Ohio, who is much interested in 


the book containing tle melodies used 
by the Fiske Jubilee Singers. 
teacher has also been studying the Amer- 


Indian.’’ 

A question which must be of interest 
to many of you who are striving to make 
boys came to me recently. It was in re- 
to attend who could not go to High School 
but who could take a short course some- 
where. 
sired by one boy. 
should secure the catalogues of Franklin 
Institute, Boston, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. Armour Institute, Chicago, or other 
similar institutions. Also it would be 
well to get information concerning the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Schools, in most cities. The Educational 
Aid Society, School Information Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois, may be of assistance. 
These people ask you to write of needs 
and receive a complete directory of schools 
of the kind you are interested in. 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*Storms on the Lake of Galilee’’ by 
E. W. G., Masterman, M. D., F. R. G. 
S., page 108, Sunday School Times, is a 
valuable article to use when studying 
Palestine. The much-used and loved 
| book, ‘‘Out of Doors in the Holy Land’’ 
| by Van Dyke, should, with articles like 
this one noted, be valued as an aid in 
| makiny real this region. With this arti- 
| cle note ‘‘ Across the Ghor to the Land of 
Og,’’ below. 


A remarkably interesting article to use 
when studying Spain is to be found on 
page 325 of the March Review of Re- 
views. There are views of Barcelona, of 
a typical Spanish farm-louse, views in 
Cadiz, Malaga, Madrid. There are seven- 
| teen pictures. Thi title of the article is, 
‘*Spain’s Economic Revival ;’’ author, 
Frank D. Hill, American Consul-General 
at Barcelona. 

This same magazine gives a view in 
profile of the Trans-Audean tunnel] re- 
cently opened between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, with an account of 
the work, dimensions, etc. Two col- 
ums, page 365. 


‘‘Better Farming to Upbuild the 
South,’ page 350, March Reviews of Re- 
views. Need for training the negro in 
practical things; a comprehensive and 
well rounded policy of rural develop- 
meut must be inaugurated. 





‘*Milwaukee,’’ by Zona Gale, page 317, 
March Good Housekeeping. Ten most 
interesting views, one a full-page picture 
of a park and sunken garden. Graceful 
shore-line ; the city’s personality ; home- 
making power of the high-class German 
mother preserved; schools; musical so- 
cieties; playgrounds, free baths, etc., 
etc., efforts made for the child; facts 





The Practical History of the Worldis a new 
publication which will be ready for distribution 
about May first. This promises to be something 
new and unique. There is a strong staff of con- 
tributors. 

The work is in eight volumes and will sell at 
a remarkably low figure. 





Ep1tor’s NoTEe:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Anuie 


Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
If the questions relate to matters outside the 


as has often hap- 
peued, Mrs. Perkius will give a reply to the best 





I con- | 


The | 
geography as 
tauglit today includes much of science | 
in developments of all sorts, as they come. | 
conditions as they now exist at the South | 
A friend of the department in New Car- | 
this subject has written of the interest | 
taken in negro myths as told in ‘‘ Nights | 
With Uncle Remus,’’ and of the use of | 
This | 
ican Indian and recommends for use an | 
article tor reference in the May 1903 | 


number of Current Literature, entitled, | 
‘*The Disappearance of the American | 


good future citizens out of your older | 


gard to suitable schools for boys to plan | 


A course in electricity was de- | 
All teachers of boys | 












May 1901 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past inations, reviewed fally, will 
prepare the student to passany teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ars .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in tany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 

Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 
Fourteen Years in Regents Examinations. The assistance I re- 
ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents. 

It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 
books to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 
examinations, Very respectfully yours, 

EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar. 6, 1909. P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., 20x%. nochesTeR, X,Y. 




















8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffa and Construction Work Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 
Day Exercises and Plays. Catalogues Free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 














SHORTHAND vs. TEACHING 


Ten to twelve years to properly fit yourself for teach- 
ing in the common schools, four to six years more for 
“ollege—then a salary no larger than you could com- 
.ua!l din your first position asa stenographer. Learn 
Shorthand — possible by our method in six weeks. 
Learn it by mail. Learn it evenings during vacation 
months. We guarantee our course. A system simple, 
rapid and legible. Tuition refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write today for Circular B 


OHIO BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 


for Debates and Essays. Prepared 
OUTLINES pared 


toorder on given Subjects. 
P. S. Hallock, Box 157. Wilmington, Del. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





each. 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. ms 





ib, NUMA MIN ciSate'es sues cassecesioccese 75 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper.......0e.ceeceeeeeee 50 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, 123 pp., paper........sseceeeeeees 35 
OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
i; MNS G och sides. «024s bidneseecdasansdece ee 
25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 
SION TO OHIO HIGH SCHOOL..........- Pe 


OHIO UNIFORM _ EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp.. full cloth 1 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. .75 
Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 
ATHENS, OHIO. 





A Dann’s Noiseless ) postpaia 
Blackboard Eraser i 10Gts 


anda Pi.t Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 
—t The above mentioned arti- 
Re Ere cles possess such exceptional 
— meritthatthey are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 
| Special offer is made to 
Jf acquaint school people with 
the great merit of the goods. 


 & 4 


Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


288-285 Market St.. CHICAGO. 
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OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses» 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering: 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medi- 
eine, Sociology, Pedagogy, Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5- -August 16 


College entrance conditions may be re- 
moved and college credit given to those doing 
satisfactory work. The instructors are Uni- 
versity professors, Ample facilities for librar 
and laboratory work. The location is pain f 
healthful and easy of access. Living inex- 
pensive. Tuition $15 for a single course; $25 
for two or more courses, Send for circulars, 


' THE REGISTRAR 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


For High School Teachers, Princi- 
pals, College Teachers, and those pre- 
paring for Entrance Requirements. 
Large faculty. Credits given. School 
of Methods for Elementary Teachers. 
Session June 17th—July 30th. Write 
for announcement to Director Summer 
School. 


E. A. ALDERMAN, President, 


University, Virginia. 























$125 Pays Tuition, Board and 
Room for 48 weeks 


No other school offers such excellent instruc- 
tion and accomodation for the money expended, 
Hundreds of young men and women who are 
thinking of going to Norma! School, will be 
interested in the fact that the expenses for board 
and tuition at the 


Marion 
Normal College 


are about one half the amount usually paid in 
other. first class colleges, 

This college has won a reputation for high- 
grade, practical work. It is an **Accredited” 
school, meeting all the requirements of the State 
Board. Students can enter at any time. For 
illustrated catalogue and full particulars address 


C.W.Boucher, Pres., or Mrs. C.W.Boucher, Vice-Pres.,Box 04, Marion, Ind, 














SUMMER TERM 


University of Pittsburg 


10 weeks—June 27th—Sept. 3d. 


Offers unusual advantages and facilities for study in 
the following courses: Edueation, Psychology, History 
English, Greek, Latin, German, French, Mathematies, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Economies, Credit given toward a Uni 
versity degree, Location near Sichenley Park ; only 
three squares from the Carnegie Institute. Buildings 
new and finely equipped. Tuition,full term Stu- 
dents may enter for a half term, For Bulletin address 
S, B, LINHART, Director, Grant Boulevard, Pittsburg, Pa. 












THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


*offers 

350 of itsclass-rocm courses by cor- 
respondence. One may take up 
high School or College studies at 
almost any point and do half the work for 4 
Bachelor degree. There are many courses for 
Teachers and those preparing to teach 


The U. of C. Div. U. Chicago, Ill. 





















FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county, 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 


Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com, Law History Geometry Physics 


40 Other Courses to Select From 
Cut out this Ad, draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mail with application for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 














- Learn Chiropractic The New Method of 
I mas — -——. Drugless Healing 
"| EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEEK 
fm. || Our free book tells how you can learn 
Par ito detect disease and remove the 
| cause by Howard's Method of Spinal 












advanced and ecieutifie method of drugless healing 
Based on unerring natural laws. Anyone can un- 
derstand it ; learned in spare time. Improve your 
social prominence and financial standing. Start 
now on the road to honor and success. Write for 
free book and special schclarsbip offer. 
Mle] NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC, 
<4) 1732 W. CONGRESS ST., DEPT. 7-A, CHICAGO, TIL. 













We fit you for the big, high-salaried i 
author of our course made $140,000. writing short- 
hand. He will teach you his rapid and up-to-date sys- 
tem in your-own home during spare hours. Daniel short- 
hand is the eastest to learn, write and read, and most 
practical system in the world. We represent more 
sounds with less characiers than any other system. 
Taught in fen easy lessons. Send name and address, and 
We ill send FRE our-Ilustrated Bovkiet, ‘How to 
wi learn Shorthand by Mail, 
a Trial Lesson in Daniel Shorthand and a specimen of 
actual Court Notes taken at high Mr. Daniel. 
Write for these three interesting and valuable things to-day. 
Deniel School of Shorthand, Dept, 3, Detroit, Mich. 














Adjustment. Positively the moat simple, direct, | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR’™ 


concerning the city’; ideals ; abundant life. 
On page 384 of the same number of this 
magazine is pictured a set of Nursery 
Stencils which teachers of primary grades 
will do well to see. 


‘‘Talks to Teachers’? by Charles L, 
Norton, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, page 494, March Good House- 
keeping. This is the first paper of a series 
on Physics and Economics. 


When studying the Indian you will 
want the pictures and text connected with 
the article which begins on page 477, 
April Good Housekeeping. The article 
is by Isabel Gordon Curtis, the ‘‘ House- 
keeper-at-Large.’’ Two interesting pic- 
tures of Indian girls are shown, with 
suggestions as to work they might well 
be trained to do. The story is the story 
of Miss Estelle Reel and her life among 
the Indians. 


**St. Louis School Buildings’’ by Cara 
Reese. Page 485, April Good House- 
keeping. Seven pictures. This will 
probably awaken comment and discussion. 
Studies of the School Buildings of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago appeared in 
the issues of April 1909 and of February 
Ig10, respectively. 


There is a particularly fascinating arti- 
cle to give to the boys to read in April 
Everybody's, page 456. The author is A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, F. R. G. S. Mr. 
Dugniore is a specialist in wild-animal 
photography. The descriptions of ar- 
rangements for the work,—the thorn 
huts, the placing of apparatus, with elec- 
trical connections, etc.,—is most interest- 
There are nine pictures illustrating 


ing. 
the article. The title is, ‘‘The Lion at 
Homie.’’ 


Certain pictures which illustrate the 
article in April Everybody’s which is a 
discussion of ‘‘Sanity and Democracy 
| for American Cities’? by Charles Kdward 

Russell, are such as teacliers will be glad 
to use when studying some of the cities 
mentioned. On page,4o is a good picture 
taken in Des Moines, Iowa. Other pic- 
tures were taken in Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, Wichita, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. There 
are two views of the River Bank at Des 
Moines, one showing public buildings. 


be found in the March American Boy, 
page 152. ‘‘ Taking the Census’’—‘‘ How 
| Uncle Sam Compiles his Family Sta- 
tistics.’’ 


same number tells just the things we want 
to know about ‘‘ How Slate is Quarried.’’ 


‘*Troy, a Good Type of Ohio’s Small 


urban Life, page 205. Five interesting 
pictures. This second 


series, ‘‘Small Towns Worth Living In,’’ 


appreciation, for it is full of material for 
profitable discussion. The boys and girls 
will enjoy this series and will want to 
locate the towns themselves and discover 
| all that may be learned about them from 
| the state map. 





‘‘An Entrance to the Pisani Palace. 
|/once the Home of Napoleon;’’ ‘‘The 
| Villa of Valmarano;’’ ‘‘A Villa on the 
| Brenta ;’’—these are captions of pictures 

illustrating, ‘‘Once a Highway for the 
| World,’’ by Robert Shackleton, in April 
| Harper’s, page 744. There are 
other pictures, one a full-page in color. 
There is something that will hold your 
interest in this article and you will find 
uses for it. 

‘* Across the Ghor to the Land of Og,’’ 
Yale 


Geography, University. 





A BOY'S HOLIDAYS. 

The ardent controversy which has been 
waging in England. and America con- 
cerning the best way to dispose of scliool 
boys in the long summer vacation has 
prompted the Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem to issue a special publication giving 
suggestions and practical hints to parents, 
as to what to do with the school boy 
during the months of July and August. 
The vacation camp is one of the solutions 
and the publication entitled, ‘*What shall 
a Boy do with his Vacation?’’ thoroughly 
covers the ground. 

A copy may be obtained for the asking 
by applying to D. P. Drewery, 6 Burgess 
Block, Cortland, N. Y. 





A very useful schoolroom article is to | 


article in the | 


will be read by teachers who find it with | 





! 


| ° 
Utica Teachers Agency, 
Stewart Building, Utica, N. Y. 


The Reliable Teachers Agency (aanoma city. OfLA. 


A concise sketch on page 159 of the | 


Town’’ by George F. Burbain April Sub- | 


} 


three | 


by Ellsworth Huntington, Department of | 
Eleven | 


pictures. ‘‘ Attractive portion of the land | 





FISHE 


imam AGENCY 


Becalent facilities 1D vox Manvat. ”""~ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warre::sburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, KX er Pendleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 


A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. CO- 


RATIVE. ' Write any office for registration 


blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in every State. 





Foremost in 


FREE REGISTRATION priiiccontincnce:"iarae demand’ 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 


265 C. 7th Street, - 


ALLENTOWN, PENN 





PACIFI 


AGENCY 


in this Agency. 


TEACHER’S 12th year. The Agency that is onthe ground and does the business, For 
a position in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska, register 
2,500 teachers placed. 


For Year Book, Certification Cir 


cular, Registration Form and information, write B, W. Brintnall, Mgr., 535 .N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 





The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 
Box 53H. 


The agency that can serve you best in 
this territory, because its manager is an 
experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 


Pierre, South Dakota. and Registration Blank. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Ag 


| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers 


70 Fifth Avenue 
oro ___New York 
Receives 


WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


ency 





THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states, 
you in any position from rural school to university. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - 


We can place 
Write for our circular and enroll at once, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 





Recommends teachers personally to public 
and private school officials, Kast and West, 
Register Now and have the services of 
a reliable and efficient Agency. 





primary and grade teachers, for positions in the South and West. 


Lock Box, 1002, 


Write us. 


MRS. L. CREGO, Manager. 





THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ 


In successful operation 22 years: covers South and West. 


good salaries, Address 


BUREAU 


We can place competent teachers at 


J. L. RUSSELL, Mor., 313 Garrett Ave., Dallas, Texas. 





WESTERN BRANCH MID-CONTINENT TEACHERS’ 


EKACHERS, there are good opportunities for teaching in the Western States, 
Our location gives us advantages over other agencies. 
e., ‘ansas City, Kansas. 

LONG & BARTON, Mgrs., 


rapid advancement. 
registration blank. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 


Home office, 720 Stewart Av 


AGENCY 


Good salaries, and 
Writh for free 


Rigby, Idahe. 





TARE Fe INE ar ereech hte rc ran ene en cresiene ot ili Se nach ons tant 


Cumberland Valley Bank Bldg., 


Harrisburg, Pa.: 1545 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga 








Application Blank. Registration 
$5.00; Grade and Country $2.50. 


Western States Teachers’ Agency, 





Do You Want a School in the West? 


We now have registered 4 Principalships with 5 to 13 teachers, 
7 Principalships with 2'to 4 teachers, and 4 High School positions for 
which the directors have expressed a preference for Eastern Teachers. 


Always more Grade and Country positions than we can fill. 


Register direct, stating qualifications and references, or write for 


Fee for H. S. and Principalship 


230 Shaver St., Portland, Oregon. 











University of Michigan !" Summ Session i910 


Regwar session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar 
macy, and Library Methods. Biological Station, Northern Michigan, Increased facilities for graduate work 


Delightful location. Expenses low. 


‘or particulars address, 


University of Michigan, Box 9. Ann Arbor, Mich 








HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men ars 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet siviilar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House,” 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 


Copies sent free to all teachers who desire them, 


It contains information 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City, New Jersey 











FREE REGISTRATION!!! 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 


ME, NEW YORK. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomely colored and assorted, Superior quality! 
M,. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Nutley, N. J. 








Oskaloosa College, Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. in absentia, For 
Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kiser, Ph,.D., Pres., Oskaloosa, lowa 





The Evangeline Teachers’ Agency, Opelousas, Louisiana 
would like to hear from teachers who want to teach 
in the Sunny South next year, 





INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


‘ \ Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGR AM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, 50c Write for samples 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





4 | COME OUT WEST Wher: it Pays to Teach 





PLACING 
AGENCY 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


and experience. 
you in the position you desire. 





Our “placing service’ is unique in the educational field. We - 
do not send you printed notification blanks telling you to “go , ae 
after’ vancacies, or rumored vancageies. v 
send the employer a special bound report upon your quali- os < Meet 
fications, showing preparation, personality,credentials _ «<8 ory F 

This costs us money, but places , 4 ent 


. tae 
es 
ye ot 
We write up and ogee “a 


oe 


4 nC a 
4 $ret cv” a Wa 


a 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 








Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 


il i 
Mites sec ll 51 Songs for 5¢ 


rman Scns ae 
—_—— 






ig 


It is just what you 
want. It contains the 


songs ever published. 
The following are 





In all there are 51 songs, 
the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fiy, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Belis of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies. Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked 
ju the Cradle ofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 
others just as good, 
The complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers, Former price lec, 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song book, 

Order a copy today and if you are not satistied 
with the book we will refund your money, 





EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. **Anexcellent collection.”” It 
bas 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are *“*America,” “Columbia, *the Gem of 
the Ocean,’ MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie 
Land,” “Home Sweet Home’’,**Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’**Tramp,Tramp,Tramp,’”** Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 
WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
artof this book, The result is that every song 
susable, $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 
Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson. This 
book growsin popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. 64 pages, ma- 
Dilla covers. $1.50 a dozen, Sample copy 15c. 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A _ Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Sougs, oldand new, The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result.isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence. Three volumes, as 
follows: Part }— For Intermediate or Mixed 
Grades. Part HW—For Grammar or Mixed 
Grades. Part Ii—VYor Highschools and ad- 
vanced singers. Each part, $1.00 per dozen, 
Sample 10c. 





By JAMES ID. VAUGHN, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 


following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home; 
Mountain Home,” etc. 
a Dozen. 


Sample 15 cents. 


ones, 





j your school work. 





and several pages of ‘‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pares in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singable, 


The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home; My 
It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
among them 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
How to Makea Shoe; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail,” 
15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


Contains 55 Songs, 


Every 
Each of the 


“Coasting Song; 





The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 


Just the books you want to enliven 














&y CLARENCE 1, Sr 








i SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. - - 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















School-Room Mottoes 





Great thoughts beautifully preseated to young people aid greatly in developing their 
mental and moralcharacter and are asource of constant inspiration tothem. To aid 
teachers in this great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed 
on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect 
of the nationalcolors. They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will 
never tire of them, They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 


cords just ready for hanging. 


The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents, 
You will never regret this investment. 


only thirty cents. 
selves hundreds of times each year, 
Half Set No. 1 

Try, Try Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done. 

Am I Doing Right? 

A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine 

If I Meceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 

God Sees Me. 

Think. 

Do All the Good You Can and Don't make a 
Fuss About it. 

WillIt Pay? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 


Hither half set for 
The mottoes will pay for them- 


See list below : 


Half Set No. 2 
Find a Way or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth. 


There Are Many 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennessee 











of Palestine ;’’ Gilead, account of a jour- 

ney, with record of incidents a valuable 
| article to use with geography classes. 
' Harpers, April. 


‘‘Hunting the Sea-Cow’’ by A. Hyatt 
Verrill, page 189, April Amierican Boy. 
Two illustrations. The Manatee, one of 
the strangest creatures ; Columbus saw the 
creatures; flesh excellent eating. 


‘‘A Boy’s Museum’? is continued, the 
third paper being given in April Ameri- 
can Boy, fish, revtiles and barachians 
being considered. Eight pictures. 

In using ‘‘ The American Boy,’’ ask the 
boys to tell you of any story or of any 
part of a story which gives descriptions 
or incidents that would help you or the 
classmates in geography or history. 


‘*Oases in Gotham,’’ by Philip Verril] 
Mighels, page 777, April Harper’s. Seven 
| beautiful pictures in tint, by G. H. 

Shorey. This article should be used 
| when studying New York. The text is 
| interesting and cau be given to the boys 
| and girls to read and discuss. 





| Twenty-five pictures, one a full-page 
photograph (reproduction) of ‘‘The safari 
fording a stream’’ illustrate the April 

| Scribner's installment of the Theodore 
Roosevelt ‘‘ African Game Trails’’ series, 

| The text includes accounts of several in- 
cidents and camps and camera-plans, 


Wh:u studying Brittany the illustra- 
tions and text of the April Scribner’s 
| article, ‘‘Pont-Aven Vignettes,’’ will be 
| appreciated. The color-drawing opposite 
| page 426 will be liked by the boys and 
| girls. There is another full-page color- 
drawing and thirteen other pictures. 
| There are some very interesting facts 
| and allusions in the last column on page 
426. 


In connection with the above-noted 
‘articles on Palestine, the initial paper of 
| the April Century will be wanted. The 
| frontispiece, a beautiful picture in color 

from a drawing by Jules Guerin, ‘‘Gar- 
|den of Gethsemane,’’ and seven other 
| pictures, two being in color, illustrate 
| the paper. The text is fascinating :—‘‘To 
| see the Holy Land as it ought to be seen, 
| one must ride through it—in spring.’”’ 


‘‘If Germany Were Called to War,”’ 
| by George von Skal, page 918, April 
| Century. Eleven most interesting pic- 
| tures. The teacher should read this her- 
| self and prepare themes for discussion, 
| rather than to give it first to the boys 
| and girls. The plans for telephone com- 
| munication in the field will arouse inter- 
| ested comments among the boys. With 
| the article, the comment and additional 
word of absorbing interest on page 952, 
‘Topics of the Time’’ section should be 
read. The title of this two-column com- 
ment is ‘‘ The Call of the World to Peace.’’ 


‘*The British Elections,’’ by Sydney 
Brooks, page 410, March North American 
Review. This article will be found to 
be valuable to the teacher when studving 
England. ‘‘The question of electoral re- 
form ;’’ ‘‘The State of Parties;’’ ‘‘The 
causes of Unionist success;’’ ‘‘The fu- 
ture.’’ This is sure to prove a boon to 
the teacher who wishes to understand 
English politics. 

The Powers of the National Govern- 
ment,’’ by George Sutherland, U. S. 
Senator, member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, page 337, March North Amer- 
ican Review. ‘‘Confusion has resulted 
from a failure to distinguish between our 
internal and our external relations ;’’ 
‘‘the framers of the Constitution under- 


of government—every necessary 
accomplish great ends;’’ the rights of 


but complimentary. 





THE “LAKE OF BAYS” COUNTRY. 


A handsome brochure, artistically il- 
lustrated, issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, telling of the beauties 
of the Lake of Bays district, in the 
‘‘Highlands of Ontario.’’ The concise 
description embodies the story of a charm- 
ing resort. A new feature of this district 
is the new hotel—‘‘The Wawa’’—at Nor- 


took to provide a thorough going scheme | 
wer to | 


States and of the Nation not antagonistic | 
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I WILL MAIL ONE 
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LATTAS BOOK 


























To you on TRIAL 


Latta’s Book for Teachers coutains more help- 
ful aids, devices and suggestions for rural teach- 
ers, primary teachers and for teachers of all 
grades than you can find in any other book. It 
is 9x12 inches, contains 160 pages and weiglis 
nearly one pound. There is no other book like it. 
Write for one now and answer the following ques- 
tions: 

How many terms have you taught ? 

How many pupils have you enrolled? 

What plan books are you using? 

What school papers are you taking? 

Are you teaching a rural school? 

If in a graded school, what grade? 

Answer the above questions and I will mail you 
my book on trial. I will also tell you how to use 
it so as to get splendid results. If the book fails 
to please you I will send postage for its return. 
The price is 50 cents but you need not send the 
money until you have examined the book. What 
more could you ask? Write for it now. 


Address, JOHN LATTA, 
Box 23, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 











The Best Text on Agri- 
culture for Public Schools 


It is a question 
of buta little time 
until Agriculture 
will be required in 
every state. Are 
you prepared to 
teach this subject ? 
If not, or if you 
are already teach- 
ing this subject 
GET THE BEST 
BOOK. 


Nolan’s One Hundred Lessons 
in Elementary Agriculture 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN, 


of Horticulture, 
University, 


Formerly Principal Schools, Lima, Indiana. 














Professor West Virginia 


This is the most practical and teachable 
book published, Every lesson has been 
tested in actual school room practice. A 
laboratory book with the farm or school 
garden as the laboratory. Endorsed by the 
highest authorities. Descriptive circular 
free. Correspondence invited. 


Price of Book Sixty-Five Cents, Postpaid. 
Discounts to dealers and schools. 
THE ACME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Publishers, Printers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 

















The Li ing Institute 
1467 Bom Beng = BS 

















PHONIC CHARTS 


PHONIC PICTURE CHARTS 
Invaluable in teaching phonics. Used by all up- 
to-date Primary Teachers. Printed on Manilla pa- 


er. 50c per set, 
K: COOPER. Fountain City, Tenn. 


‘ 1 inarons, ANNOUNCEMENTS, rc 
Wedding sas of favelepes, se oon ef 
| N. Ott Engraving Co. 1037 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


¢ 


way Point. . 

A copy can be obtained free on appli- 
cation..to D. P. Drewery, 6 Burgess 
Block, Cortland, N. Y. 


TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 


Well educated salespeople to sell the ‘Stoddard Travel 
Lectures;"’ the finest proposition over we for the 

-refined work, exceptional profits. Address near- 
home en SPORGE L. SHUMAN & COMPANY, Chieago, New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle, 
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Lime P EOPLE EveRyWHERE 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A: New Series of Geographical Readers 
Based on Child Life Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAFAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully Illustrated ; picture covers; colored frontis- 
pieces. 60 cents per volume 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














HE PALMER METHOD OF |BUSINESS 
WRITING has reduced more than one-half 

the periods devoted to spelling, composition, ex- 
aminations and other writteu tests in mauy 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS of NEW YORK andother 
cities.- It has resulted also in more legible writ- 
ing, and has compelled pupils to sit in upright 
healthful positions while writing. 


is IT WORTH WHILE TO WORK FOR SUCH 
RESULTS? .They have only been obtained 
where the PALMER METHOD PLAN HAS BEEN 
FOLLOWED WITH STRICT FIDELITY. 


FREE NORIIAL TRAINING is. offered to 
Teachers in schools where complete adoptious 
have been made. Other teachers may have this 
logical, progressive course, ge 
euce,forten dollars. One copy of the self-teach- 
ing Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents, 

Full information upon request, 

The A. N. PALMER CO, 
32A Union Square New York City 








The Price of the Post Language Courses has 
been reduced from $2.50 to $1.00. 


Spanish, German or French 
Taught by Mail in Twelve Lessons 


A practical method. Send ten cents for first 
lesson in the language you wish to learn. 


POST LANGUAGE COURSES, 
140 North Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














TEACHERS LISTEN ! 
Do you want a Drawing Book that will create a 
deep and lastiug enthusiasm on your pupils? 
Get Drake’s Progressive Drawing. 
The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments, Catalogue No. 5 Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. B., Clyde, Ohio. 


Ps. a Aaaerere 


Earn the Bi t Salaries of any class 
WA of men in the world. Over 600,000 employed 
Winthe United States and Oaneda. The de- 
} mand for good salesmen exceeds the supply. 
We will teach you to be one Ps, mail nd anes 
ou to secure & on roug 
F FREE EMP OYMENT BUREAU. 
We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and 
have assisted thousands of men to secure g 
positions or bettersalaries. A great many of our grad- 
uates who formerly earned from $25 to $75a month, 
have since earned from $100 to cs high as $600 a month 
and expenses, Thousands of positions now open. 
If you want to secure one of them or increase, your 
earnings our Book, ‘‘A Knight of The Grip,"’ will 
show you how. Address nearest office for it today. 
Dept. 435 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Miuneapolis, 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


TY PEWRITERS wakis 


. Ail the Standard Machines \% to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, IL 
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Send for 
CatalogueK 











Closing Day—the day of all 
the school year that brings out 


‘.Q\ the best there is in the pupil. 
tok Encourage them to do better 
aia er and better by making closing 
tei) day exercises out of the ordinary. 


In this wecan help you. We have 
boo complete programs and 
exercises for such occasions, also books 
of Drills, Recitations, Plays, - Panto- 
mimes, Dialogues, Monologues, Scenic 
ings, Songs, Suggestive Essays, 
» Commencement Parts, etc., introducing 
unique and interesting features in the 
closing day entertainment that will make it a day 
always to be remembered. 


Why not write today for our .omplete catal 
and make your sélécfion early. Address bi 


HALL & McCREARY, 
315 Wabash Avenne, Chicago, Tl. 





h correspond- | 


iwnore commended it to us. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Drawing by Correspondence 

We have received from the Correspond- 
ence Institute of America, Scranton, Pa. 
a finely prepared, illustrated and priuted 
booklet, ‘‘Illustrating as a Profession.’’ 
This is intended to set forth the merits 
of the course in Illustrating, Designing 
and Cartooning so successfully taught at 
that institution. It is much more than a 
business circular, however, and is em- 
bellished with many cartoons and draw- 
ings which are of genuine interest out- 
side of the fact that they illustrate work 
done by instructors and students. A 
special feature is that of cartoons by 
‘*Zim,’’ otherwise Eugene Zimmerman, 
one of the most noted of the cartoonists 
of the country, who endorses and has re- 
vised their course in cartooning, and con- 
tributes toward it in the way of drawings. 
There are also pictures of scores of their 
students who have ‘‘made good,’’ with 
strong testimonials trom them giving 
particulars of their success. It would be 
hard to imagine stronger endorsements. 
Accompanying this booklet are two 
others giving Lessons I and 2 of their 
course. The first is ‘‘ Klementary Princi- 
ples of Drawing,'’ and the second ‘‘ Free 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 








The 
Practical History of the World 








In eight beautiful volumes will come from the press on or about 


May First, 


CAbsolutely new throughout—beautiful colored plates, maps, 
graphs, illustrations, Reading suggestions, Questions, Outlines, 
Chronological tables and bibliography. Edited by a score of the 


country’s greatest historians. 


CG Applications from Superintendents and Principals of schools, 
and history teachers, desiring highly pleasant and profitable con- 
nections with its introduction, cordially entertained. 


Dixon-Hanson History Company, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Hand Drawing.” In both of these ‘‘Zim’’ 
and his work are also featured. The les- | 
sons seem wonderfully simple and practi- | 
cal, and it is not hard to understand the | 
success won by students under such train- 
ing, and the wonderful popularity and 
success of the institution sending therm 
out. ‘‘Almost thou persuadest’’ the | 
writer to be an artist! 


Rural Life Week at University 


Virginia Summer School 
There has been no more helpful, inter- 
esting and vital enterprise connected with 





any summer school than Rural Lite Week 
at University Virginia. The discussions 
centre around the large educational topics 
of better educational facilities for rural 
communities, and the socialization of 
school work. The time between July 
13th and 16th this year will be devoted to 
discussions of rural life problems. As 
far as the subjects have been selected, 
they will be as lon ‘* Diseases Spread 
by Soil Pollution,’’ by Dr. C. B. Stiles, 
otf the Hook-Worm Commission ; ‘‘ Public 
School Agriculture and Farming,’’ by 
Mr. Dick Crosby, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture ; ‘‘ Agricultare 
in the One-Teacher Rural School,’’ by 
Professor B. B. Cochoron; ‘‘ Profitable 
Farming, the Basis of Progress,’’ by 
Professor S. W. Fletchor, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Other speakers will be 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, of Virginia; Dr. K. C. 
Davis, of the Rutgers Agricultural Col- 
lege Miss Charlton, of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College; and probably Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Hon. J. D. Eggleston, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Virginia ; 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the U. S. Agricui- 
tural Department; Dr. Ennion G. Wil- 
liams, Virginia Commissioner of Health. 


400,000 Words and Phrases 


This is the enormous number defined 
in the New International Dictionary— 
nearly twice the number contained in its 
predecessor, the International, which was 
itselt held to be about as complete as a 
Dictionary could be in its not very dis- 
tant day. The thousands who possess 
and still depend upon the old Interna- 
tional will wonder how such great in- 
crease could be made, and that in a book 
not very much larger in appearance than 
the old. A slightly larger page, thinner 
paper for the 2700 pages, and a different 
arrangement of the page does it. We 
made extended mention of this new Dic- 
tionary on its first appearance in Novem- 
ber; since then daily use has more and 





WANTED 


are upable to supply the demand for telegraph oper- 
ators. Write us at once for our special offer. 


Young men and women to learn 
telegraphy at home, by our easy, 
practical correspondence method 
No charge for tuition until position is secured. We 


pre School Colors are made to aid you in scientific instruc- 

tion in color work. They are of better quality than the 
ordinary kind; they’re true colors; uniform in texture; you 
can get really high class work out of them. 





Box No. 118 shown above contains 8 half-pans: Crimson, Gam- 
boge, New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold 
Gray and one No. 7 brush. 

We supply boxes of all kinds and sizes; colors in tubes, cakes 
or half-pans. 

Special rates to schools and teachers, 

Write Dept. 3 for complete catalogue of School Supplies. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Fulton and William Streets, New York. 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Eo 
graving and Optics, Iu possession of this knowledge 
you Can earn a large salary. Write forour new Cata- 


logne today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOO 
ST. LOUIS, [0, 7 


1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





VALENTINE'S SELE 
CALCULATING SYSTEM 
OF CUTTING, DESIGN 

LADIES’ TAILORING. With 
this wonderful invention, you can in a few hours learn to cut 
and design all kinds of skirts, waists, sleeves, jackets, ete, 
toa perfectfit. Write for booklet. New patent, May lv, 1W% 


| Valentine’s System Co., Inc., 88 State St. Dept. “‘I’’, Chicage. 


|Free for 30 Days 


ING, DRESSMAKING AND 











One Hundred Typewritten Copies 
In an Hour 


special combination of a Typewriter and Duplicator is 


— 


especially adapted to the use of Teachers for their examin- 


ation questions, notices, etc. This combination of a Typewriter 
_ and Duplicator is sold at the remarkably low price of $10.00. 
Think of the drudgery avoided by this labor saving combination. 
It certainly will pay you to fill out the enclosed coupon 


and send it to us together with your check for $1.00. 





AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 265 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed please find $10.00 for which please send me your Type- 
writer and Duplicator, 


PUMUUNAMEE Ms. RUT 2 Fe Aiclagccelasneccedsnnddancesesestdcsteds tts sacutesctéddond keke 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








|| Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW for Spring Bird Study 


As aids in teaching Language, History, Geo- 
graphy, Literature, ete., use 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Awarded Four Gold Medals. 


One Cent Each °°" 7°" 


Pmaller, Half Cent Size 6 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10% 12 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x ¥. Two 
cents each for 14 or more, 

Large Pictures for Framing, 22x28 inches, includ- 
ing margin. Price, 76 cents each; # for $5.50. Bend 
three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thou- 
sand miniature illustrations, two pictures and 4 
Colored Bird Picture 











The Perry Pictures Company, Box '13, Malden, Mass. 




















SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For many years we have served teachers with 
souvenirs to present to their pupils at the close 
of school, always striving to have the best in the 
field. ‘This year we have several new features, 
making our line the most popular of any on the 
market. Our new souvenir here represented is 
a IYepage booklet ${x54 inches closed, — tied 
with cord and silk tassel. Front cover page was 
significantly designed, embossed in gold and 
printed in artistically blended colors. It is fash 
ioned somewhat on the order of a book, opening 
on a hinge near left hand margin. Inserts are 
printed on Embossed Onion-skin tissue and gen 
uine Cameo Plate paper, Contents besides copy 
furnished by teacher—Greeting from teacher, 
Vacation Days, (an illustrated poem printed 
in two colors, and an Educational! Emblem. ) 

; *. A picture of a Pioneer Log School House, a Pioneer Settler, and an 
NEW FEATURES * (Unique Poem setting forth the musings of the old settler, as his 
memory carries hin back to his school days, Illustrated history as follows occupies last cover 
page: Landing of Columbus, Signing the Declaration, Perry on Lake Erie, The Blue and the 
Gray, American Fleet in}Manilla Bay, Annual Peace Conference, all grouped around ‘‘our’’ Lib- 
erty Bell, ‘These features alone add much to the value and appropriateness of this new souvenir 

If photo style souvenir is desired, send us a photo to copy from and we will produce a copy to 
appear on each souvenir, in every instance as good as original, Write your name and address on 
back of photo, and it will be returned to you uninjured, 

In no case will we fill an order for less than 10, nor for a less number than pupils’ names ap 
pearing thereon, Write plain copy, giving name of school (if any) number of District, Town 
hip, County, State, names of Pupils, Teacher, and School Officers, Remittance must accom- 
pany order. ~~, 

PRICES POSTPAID « With Photo—50 or less 6c each; additional ones 4c each, 

* Without Photo—50 or less 5e each; additional ones 3c each, 


Nissue envelopes to match, 5e per dozen 














SAMPLES — If desired we will be pleased to send a full line of samples free, but a stamp for 
same would be appreciated. Whether you order direct from this ad, or from Samples, you will 
get our best service Address Box H, 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio 




















~ | Closing Day Souvenirs 


Just the thing for your Scholars 
at the Close of School. 


It has been the custom for a long time for the teacher to 
present the scholars with some token at the close of school 
und we believe our souvenirs are more afpropriate and yet 
more inexpensive and will be appreciate ¢ to a greater degree 
than anything else you could give them, 

Our new souvenir which is represented here, is entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. Instead of being 
printed in many colors, our new souvenir is engraved in a 
rich photo brown and is positively the neatest and finest 
thing that has ever been offered you, These souvenirs were 
especially designed for the higher grade teachers and- also 
those of lower grades who do not care for anything so ‘‘loud” 
in color, To those who wish highly colored souvenirs we 
wish to say that we can supply them also and will send sam 
ples upon receipt of request. 

The size of souvenir is 34g x 5 inches and contains 12 pages 
including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en 
titled “Close of School” also an excellent poem entitled 
‘Opportunity’ together with appropriate matter, We print 
for you the name of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, school board, teacher and scholars, which 
matter you must send us when you order We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
teacher or slehoo! house. 1f photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of yourself or. schoo! house 
and we wilt make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. We can copy a large or small photo, but 
if you Wane the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not too small, Your photograph will 
be returnod uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: 
Che pho» s we use on our souvenir style 8 are much larger than the ones we have been making, being 
1! x2 44 !nches and we think you will tind them larger than any others obtainable, This is one of the 
good features of our new design and we are sure you Will be more than pleased with the photo. 

Price Postpaid: 40 or less without photo 5¢ each, addttional ones 4e each, — 40 or less with photo 6c 
each additional ones Se each, Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5¢ perdozen. Wesell no 
less than 10 to one teacher and in no case will we fill orders for less than there are scholars names to be 
printed, A 2c stamp will bring you samples and circulars and price list of photo post cards and Photo- 
graphs, 

PREE, With every order amounting to $1.50 or more we will give free an elegant portrait of the 
Presidents of the U. 8, from Washington to Taft size 16 x 20 inches, just the thing to have framed for 
your school room, If you will send us two or more orcers at one time, you may deduct 10% from your 
remittance, In this case however we cannot send you the portrait. Our souvenirs are exactly as repre- 
sented here and if you do not tind them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. 
That's the way we have been doing business for the last ten years, Remittance must accompany al- 
orders, If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of 
charge. 














Souvenir No, 8 





What a Customer says: 
Lucketts, Va. 
Seibert Printing Co., Canal Dover, 0, 

Messrs:—Find enclosed $4.19 (by check) amount 
of order after deducting the regular commission of 
10%. Please send me the portraits of Presidents, I 
have sent you nine different orders, including my 
own, in the last four years amounting to twenty odd 
dollars and each order has given satisfaction, 

Yours respectfully, Leslie E. Fries, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
Box 200. 























NEXT YEAR’S SALARY 


WHAT ABOUT IT he 
Will It Be Less or More Than This Year’s? 


Of course you would like a better position next year, but what 
are you doing in preparation for such a position’ ‘Thousands have 


secured better positions as a result of pursuing the American Corres-_ 


pondence Normal Courses by Mail, while at home or teaching, by 
using spare time in study. } 


We Can Prepare You For a Better Position. 
Increase of $25 a Month 


I found the Normal Course better than the same time at 
school although the cost is not one-fifth as much. Since 
jcompleting the course I have been asked to accept the princi- 
palship of four different schools, each of which pays from 
$15 to $25 more per month than [ am getting. 

F, H. MCGHEE, 
Oculus, Ga. 





We Can Prepare You For Teaching. 
Better than School 


After completing the Normal and Drawing Courses of the 
American Correspondence Normal, | succeeded in obtaining 
a teachers’ second grade certifcate with ease. In my opin- 
ion anyone can obtain a more thorough and comprehensive 
idea of a subject by correspondence than is possible by actual 
attendance at a resident school or college. 

WM. 5. Dorson, Gowanda, N. Y. 


We Can Prepare You For Examinations. 
Better than High School 


It is with the greatest of pleasure | recommend the A. C. N. 
to any one desiring a better education. By taking the Nor- 
mal Course I feel better qualified to take the examination 
for a second grade certificate. 1 have received more instruc- 
tion from 26 weeks Course by Mail than I did in the same 
time spent at High School, Anyone cannot make a better 
investment than by taking a Course from the A. C. N. 

CARRIE KsTKS, Farmington, Mo. 








For Whom Our Courses Are Designed 

For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not as fully prepared for his work 
as he should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and 
salary for lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review in certain 
subjects. 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and who has a 
little spare time to devote to reading and study. 

For Any One who desires a complete business education, 





The Oldest Correspondence School in the World 


Send tor Catalogue to-day, and arrange to take a Course this 
Spring and Summer. 


Courses of Instruction 


Place a cross(X)before the courses 
Civil Government | or subjects in which you are es- 
Grammat Theory and Practice | pecially interested; write your 
History name and address below and mail 
ADVANCED NORMAL $e aa. 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
Geometry Physical Geog, Psychology | NAME 


SCIENTIFIC 


NORMAL 
Arithmetic Physiology 


Geography 


General History Physics Zoology | P.O 
Astrouomy Chemistry History of | 


Botany SPRENeE ) WO ING... Ai. since nated 
Students Commercial Arithmetic 
Drawing Commercial Law 
Penmanship Letter Writing 
Bookkeeping Shorthand 


OR RR eect 


| All courses and subjects fully 
Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 





Full information given in our catalog. Sent Free upon request. 
if you aren’t satisfied with your present position and salary, 
send for a catalog and learn how to prepare yourself for a better 
position and salary. Send today. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
110 Main Street, Dansville, New York 
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